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PREFACE. 


The following Work is written upon the same plan, 
and aims at nearly the same object, as the Author’s 
Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. It is a piece of 
historical biography, in which enough of history is 
given to render the great events of tHe period it em- 
braces clear in th%ir origin, progress, and consequences, 
and where, at the same time, there is introduced 
that minuteness of detail, which, when we have to 
describe„tJie actions of illustrious men, constitutes 
the great charm of Biography, imparting indivi- 
duality and distinctness of outline to the principal 
personages who occupy the picture. In the canvass, 
the monarch himself forms the prominent figure ; 
but round him are grouped those eminent characters, 
who were the chief actors and thinkers of the times, 
— the ministers, the favourites, and the victims of 
their master. 

The Author has attempted also to throw some 
light upon a subject which has escaped the atten- 
tion of our popular writers, — the introduction of the 
learned languages and of classical literature into 
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Engl|®d^ after their eclipse in the Middle Ages. He 
has tWMJed the effects of such studies in creating that 
freedom of thought, to which the human mind had 
long been a stranger, and which was intimately 
connected with the establishment of the Reforma- 
tion, — minor links and secondary causes assuredly, 
yet not the less powerful in the hand of that Sove- 
reign Architect, whose pleasure it was, in the his- 
tory of this gr<‘at moral revolution, to connect the 
light of reviving letters with the recovery Of Re- 
vealed Truth. 

It may be ne(!essary to say a few words regarding 
the collections of papers and MSS., upon which, in 
addition to the more common authorities, much of 
tlie following Life is founded. Of these, the first 
and most important is a volume, put forth in 1830 
by his Majesty's Commissioners for the Publication 
of State-papers, including the Original (.'(jfvespond- 
eiice of Henry the Eighth from 1518 to the time 
of his death, — a work edited with exemplary care 
and accuracy, and forming a valuable present to 
the critical reader of English history.* From 
this source, hitherto little known, much interesting 
information has been derived. Various original 
Manuscript-letters, relating to Scottish affairs, have 
also been consulted, which are preserved in that 
noble depository of our national muniments, the 
State-paper Oflice, to which the Author has at pre- 

* It is to 1)0 rojrrctted that the price of this volume is so hi|rii 
AS to throw it out of tlie reach of most literary men. 
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sent daily access in collecting materials for his His- 
tory of Scotland. Lastly, some particulars have been 
derived from a Manuscript-catalogue of the Hamil- 
ton Papers, containing occ^asional extracts from the 
valuable MSS. in the collection of his Grace the 
Duke, kindly communicated to the writer by his 
friend Mr James Chalmers. 

It will be seen by those who have studied the 
history of this period, that the Author has differed 
in some important points from Dr Lingard ; and, in 
the estimate of the character of Henry, has dissented 
still more widely from Mr Sharon Turner. But, 
ill so doing, he is desirous to acknowledge his obli- 
gations to the former learned and acute writer, as 
well as to the benevolent historian of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and to profess that high respect for their 
labours to which both are entitled. 

The, Portrait which accompanies the volume, and 
do(?s honour to the well-known talent of Mr Hors- 
burgh, is taken from the line head of Henry en- 
graved by Houbraken, — an artist whose exquisite 
line-engravings remain unrivalled even by the ad- 
van c(?d art of the present day. Iloubraken’s print, 
it is scarcely necessary to add, is itself taken from 
an original picture by Holbein. 


London, March 15 , 1 ^) 30 . 
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HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


CITAPTEll I. 

Births EdumtUyny and Court of the King. 

Birth of Henry tlie Eighth — His early Education — His Accession 
to tlu‘ Crown — His l*rivy-foiincil — His Marriaij^e — State' t)f‘ En- 
roj)e — Henry’s Eav<»nr for Classical Literat ure — Erasmus — Colet 
— G roc til — Linacre . 

Henry the Eighth was born on the 28th of June 
1491. He was the son of Henry the Seven th^ king 
of England, and Eliztihelh, liis queen^ who was 
daugliter of Edward the Fourth, and heiress of the 
House of York. He liad tlius the advantage of unit- 
ing in himself the blood of those two grtjat and rival 
families, for whose eonflicting claims England had 
sufftTed so many calamities. In tlu^ biography of dis- 
tinguished persons it is always interesting to trace 
something of their early history; and it is espe- 
cially so in this case, as there can be little doubt 
that the events which took place and the education 
which young Henry received, in the interval betw^een 

A 
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his birth and his accession to the throne, exerted con- 
siderable influence in the formation of his future cha- 
racter, He was, as is w’^ell known, a second son. His 
elder brother Arthur, prince of Wales, was born in 
1488, and at the age of fifteen married the Princess 
Catherine of Spain, being likely, as far as human fore- 
sight could penetrate, to inherit, and by his amiable 
qualities to adorn the throne. The two young princes 
were brought up by their father, under a system of 
wise and strict discipline ; it being his principal aim 
to shield his childr(‘n from the dangerous lustre and 
temptations of a court, and to encourage them in all 
useful studies.* Whilst the first-born drew to him- 
self the hopes and affections of the country, as heir- 
apparent to tin? throne, Henry was destined, it is 
said, for the Church ; and to this end he received the 
benefit of as learned an education as the age could 
bestow, — the king contemplating his accession to the 
primacy of England. In this sclieme, as well as in 
the mode of conducting the tuition of his children, 
Henry the Seventh is supposed to have been influ- 
enced by the advice of his mother, the Countess of 
Richmond, to whose opinions he was accustomed to 
listen with deference, and whose amiable qualities 
were likely to make an impression on her grandchil- 
dren. She was in truth a remarkable woman ; and 
her dutiful, affectionate biographer. Bishop Fisher, 
who was also her chaplain, has fortunately left us a 
fine portrait of her character. Her piety and humi- 
lity were great, although slightly tinged with asceti- 
cism. She rose at five in the morning, and from that 
hour till dinner, which in those primitive days was 

* Bacon’s History of’ King- Henry the Seycntli. Works, vol. v. 
p. lOii. iidition lolO. 
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at ten, spent her time in prayer and meditation. In 
her house she kept constantly twelve poor persons, 
whom she provided with food and clothing ; and, al- 
though the mother of a king, such was her active bene- 
volence, that she was often seen dressing the wounds 
of the lowest mendicants, and relieving them by her 
skill in medicine. She also evinced her respect for 
learning, both by her own works and her munifi- 
cent endowments for its encouragement. She was 
a mother to the students of both universities, and a 
patroness to all the learned men of England.'' Two 
public lectures in divinity were instituted by her, 
one at Oxford, another at Cambridge ; but these ge- 
nerous efforts were surpassed by her last and noblest 
foundations, — the Colleges of Christ and of St John, 
in the latter university. It was right that such a 
benefactress to knowledge should be embalmed in 
an epitaph by Erasmus. '" There can be little doubt 
that the advice and instructions of this exemplary 
woman •must have had a considerable influence in 
directing the education of the royal progeny ; and 
we may perhaps trace to the influence of her ex- 
ample that early love of letters which was shown 
by young Henry. This great scholar, who was 
then in England, has left us so pleasing a picture of 
the regal school-room at this time, that I n(?ed make 
no apology for introducing it. Thomas More," says 
he, who had paid me a visit when I was IMontjoy's 
guest, took me, for the sake of recreating the mind, 
a walk to the next country-seat. It wtis there the 
king's children were educated, with the exception of 
Arthur, who had then attained majority. On enter- 
ing the hall the whole of the family assembled ; and 


Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, vol. i. p. 34. 
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we found ourselves surrounded^ not only by the regal 
household, but by the servants of Montjoy also. In 
the middle of the circle stood Henry, at that time only 
nine years old, but bearing even then in his counte- 
nance an expression of royalty, a look of high birth, 
and at the same time full of openness and courtesy. 
On the right stood the Princess Margaret, a girl of 
eleven years, afterwards married to James the Fourth 
of Scotland. On the left was Mary, a child of four 
years of age, engaged in play ; whilst Edmund, an 
infant in arms, completed the group. More; with 
Arnold our companion, after paying his compliments 
to little Henry, presented to him some piece of his 
own writing. I forget what it was. As for me, I had 
not anticipated such a meeting, and having nothing 
of the kind with me, I could only promise that I 
would shortly show my respect for the prince by some 
similar present.’'* In some farther remarks which 
Erasmus makes on this sweet family-picture, we 
find that Henry, although still very young, .solicited 
a correspondence with him, — a proof that, even at 
this age, he had shown that devotedness to learning 
which afterwards distinguished him. When Rich- 
ard Pace, one of the most accomplished men of that 
age, met the same great scholar at Ferrara, the latter 
took from a little box which he carried about with 
him a Latin letter of Henry the Eighth, written to 
him when he was a boy. He exhibited it as a clas- 
sical curiosity, and his friend adds, that it was com- 
posed in a style of the purest Latinity.f Making al- 

* Erasimw, Joaiini Botzhemo, Jortin^ Appendix, p. 108. 

•f* Jortin’s Erasmus, vol. iii. Appendix, p. 64. Nihil non Lali- 
ptssimum sapieliat. A letter from Heniy to Erasmus, said to have 
l)eeii Vi;r^ten when the jjrim® was only nine years old. has teen 
published !^ HeyJin. History of the Reformation, p. 21 ; but it is 
evidently the composition of his master. 
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lowance for the flattery of the narrator, and the love 
of crowned heads which was a weakness in Erasmus, 
the anecdote is not unworthy of preservation ; and we 
may trace in these indications the germ of that learn- 
ed vanity which in later timeis animated the De- 
fender of the Faith and the antagonist of Luther. 

The period of which we now speak, the latter part 
of the reign of Henry the Seventh, was remarkable 
for the introduction of Greek and Roman literature 
into England, after a long night of ignorance and su- 
perstiticm. It was adorned by many men of strong 
natural genius, who were enthusiastically devoted 
to letters ; and it is truly from this date that we see 
the flame, feeble at first, gradually but certainly in- 
(!reasing, borrowing strength from Italy, and at 
length spreading in wide effulgence, till it completely 
banished the darkness of the momistic ages. Eras- 
mus was then in this country; his friends, Linacre, 
Lups(‘t, Grocyn, and Latimer, had drunk deeply of 
the classic fountains of Italy ; they were masters of 
a pure Latin style, and were acquainted with Greek, 
at that time generally unknown in their own country. 
Dean Colet, the founder of St Pauls school, the first 
public seminary in which the latter tongue was 
taught in England, had studied on the Continent, 
and, at an advanced period of life, applied himself 
w ith all the ardour of youth to the acquisition of this 
noble language. The enthusiasm of Sir Thomas 
More for every branch of human learning is well 
known ; and Henry, emulating the example of the 
best men of his age, applied himself vigorously to 
literature, and imbibed the spirit of the society by 
which he was surrounded. 

In the year 1502, Prince Arthur, who held his 
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court at Ludlow Castle^ was seized witli an illness 
which speedily carried him to the grave ; and his 
brother, becoming heir to the throne, was instantly 
exposed to the flatteries of those minions and sy- 
cophants who are always found basking in the sun- 
shine of a court. Yet, whilst his father lived, the 
danger was avert(‘d ; he pursued his studies with 
unwearied diligence, and appears to have made a 
rapid progress in all the ac(;omplishments of the age. 

He was,” says Lord Herbert, an able Latinist, 
philosopher, and divine ; and, wdiat is mofe to be 
wondered at in a king, a curious musician, as two 
entire masses composed by him, and often sung in 
his chapel, did abundantly witness.”* He spoke and 
wrote in French, GtTinan, and Spanish, with th<' 
facility and flueiKiy of a native ; and such was the 
ardour with which, in his early years, he studied th(‘ 
works of Erasmus, that this scholar informs us, it 
was not wonderful the Latin style of the sovereign 
should resemble his own. The picture of the* youth- 
ful prince will be completed, when it is observed, that 
to these intellectual endowments he added tin; at- 
traction of a handsome countenance, a figure at onct‘ 
graceful and athletic, and a presence and manner 
in which there was a happy combination of sweet- 
luvss and majesty. 

On the 22d of April 1508, Henry the Seventh 
died; and the accession of his son, then in his 
eighteenth year, to the throne of England, was hail- 
(‘d by the people with universal and unalfeirted 
joy. His father, although a wise, had never been 
a popular monarch. He had maintained during 
twenty-two years a cold and cautious distan(!e to- 


Keimet, vol, ii. p. 1. 
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wards his subjects^ and more especially his nobles ; 
there seems to have been little heart, and no enthu- 
siasm in his character; and even those qualities 
which Lord Bacon, in his panegyric upon him, has 
termed his virtiu's, sprung so directly out of pruden- 
tial considerations, tliat we hesitate to give them 
the name. II is love of peace arose rather from tin* 
dr( ad of internal disturbance in his kingdom than 
from any liigher principle; his l)iety to the Church 
was probably more an effort of policy than of re- 
ligion ; s(‘lfish, suspicious, and giving his confidence 
to iion(‘ ; treating his queen with neglect ; encour- 
aging his councillors to declare tluMr own opinions, 
and unbosom tlu'mselves of tht‘ir most private judg- 
ments ; yet shutting himself up from every eye, and 
imparting his secret reasons of stab' to none, it Avas 
impossil>lo that such a character should command 
affection, or <'ven secure est(‘em. Wlum to these re- 
j)ulsive qualities he added, in his lattiT years, the 
1 ice of evarice, and scruph'd not to grind liis people 
with exactions which were heavy, if not illegal, wt 
can scarcity wonder that his last illness was soothed 
by little sympathy, — that his dt‘ath was hailed as a 
deliverance, rather than regretted as a calamity. 
No sooner, therefore, had the event become publicly 
Known, than every eye was turned with di‘lig])t to 
his successor; and the youthful monarch found him- 
self overpowered with a flood of servile adulation, 
which was sufficient to spoil a more perfect tem- 
per. An ingenious modern historian has quoted 
some of the letters addressed to him on his ac- 
cession, as proofs of the powers of his mind, and 
the excellence of his disposition. To a less indul- 
gent judgment, they will perhaps appear little else 
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than pieces of the grossest flattery, — incense fitted to 
inebriate with vanity and self-confidence. It is true 
that Henry was a polished and promising youth, that 
he had evinced an ardent love for the cultivation of 
letters, and hence the eulogium of Cardinal Pole upon 
the qualities which he exhibited in his early years, 
although written with the object of deepening the 
shadows of his later crim€«, may be taken as some 
approximation to the truth. But when JMontjoy 
pronounces him divine,’* — when the Venetian 

ambassador likens his countenance to Apollo, and 
his noble chest to the torso of Mars, — when Morison 
afwstrophizes the august majesty of his whole body, 
and sees in his ample forehead the seat of cle- 
mency,” — -when Erasmus celebrates his acuteness in 
argument, the happiness of his invention, the sound- 
ness of his judgment, the gracefulness of his elocu- 
tion, his rare perspicacity of mind, his benignity, his 
chastity, and his piety, we must pause before th(‘ 
truth of such a portrait is admitted. He wIk) sat for 
the picture was a king, and the features, although 
not altogether unlike the original, are so softened in 
their faults, and exaggerated and idealized in their 
beauties, that we turn away from the canvass in 
wonder that the grossness of the flattery did not 
sooner achieve the work of ruin. 

Adulation like this, and the sudden possession of ab- 
solute power, were trying things to a young monarch ; 
and it is honourable to his feelings that he commenced 
his career with moderation and wisdom. These were 
shown in the choice of his official advisers. His fa- 
ther, we are informed by Lloyd, bequeathed him in 
his will eighteen councillors ; and out of this number, 
by the advice of his grandmother, the Countess of 
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Richmondj he selected such as the old kiug most 
trusted.* Of these, the principal in civil matters 
were Warham, archbishop of Canterbury and lord- 
chancellor, and Fox, bishop of Winchester and se- 
cretary ; in military policy, Howard, earl of Sur- 
rey, to whom he gave the staff of the lord-treasurer ; 
Sir Edward Poynings, to whom he intrusted the 
office of comptroller ; Sir Charles Somerset, the lord- 
chamberlain ,* and Sir Henry Marney, afterwards 
created Lord Marney. Amongst these ministers 
there was such difference of disposition, that the 
council-table was any thing but peaceful ; yet their 
intellectual and moral varieties were so well ba- 
lanced, that the sovereign is thought to have gained 
in security what they lost in comfort. 

Warham, the chancellor, had perhaps the fewest 
faults, and was sincerely attached to the service of his 
majesty. Erasmus, to whom he was a kind patron, 
has left us a fine character of this primate. He was 
a man/l says he, whose memory ought to be dear 
to every future age ; a theologian, not in title but in 
truth ; a doctor in the civil and canon laws ; a skil- 
ful ambassador and diplomatist ; and, for his pro- 
found judgment, justly dear to his master, Henry 
the Seventh. Having risen by these steps to the 
highest station in the Church, he was soon called to 
sustain an additional and more weighty burden, in 
being forced to accept the office of chancellor, — a si- 
tuation of almost royal dignity, — the supreme judge 
of the British dominions, and so importajit in its 
duties, that he who holds it may be regarded as the 
eye, tongue, and right hand uf the king. The mul- 
tiform business of this place he transacted for many 

* Herbert, p. 2. Llu^d, p. l 
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years with such success, that all would have pro- 
nounced him horn to the law, and exclusively oc- 
cupied in its cares. Yet the same remarkable man 
was so vigilant and attentive in every thing con- 
nected with religion and the welfare of the Church, 
that to have seen his labours in these, you would 
have imagined they constituted his sole concern^ 
So economically did he distribut(i his time, that 
every religious and civil duty found its proper place ; 
liis constant prayers, his almost daily attendance at 
mass, his presence on the woolsack, his reet^plion of 
ambassadors, his private consultations with the king 
in all matters of grave moment, his inspection of 
the churches, wherever any thing occurred demand- 
ing his interference, for all these the day was not too 
brief; and, in addition to such claims, his hospitable 
table was often laid for 200 guests. His leisure was 
devoted to reading ; and as hunting, gaining, idle 
conversation, luxury, and pleasurable excesses of 
all kinds, were banished from his system, of life, 
neither the time nor the mental energy of the 
good man were overtasked by his various employ- 
ments. For recreation, a pleasant hour over a book, 
or a quiet conversation with a learned friend, was 
all he indulged in. Prelates, dukes, earls, were his 
frequent guests, yet never would he sit more than 
an hour at dinner. To him the splendid apparel 
which his high rank demanded, instead of bringing 
delight, was an encumbrance. He rarely tasted 
wine ; and in his seventieth year drank chiefly a 
mild decoction of malt, which the English call beer 
(biria), and even this sparely. For him the grosser 
pleasures of high living had no attraction ; he ate 
little, but the benevolence of his smile and the po- 
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lished spriglitlinessof his conversation, threw a charm 
over the table.** Such is Erasmus* character of 
Henry’s chief minister; and in the original Latin* 
it is sketclied by the pencil of a master ; but it is 
not to be forgotten, tliat this great scholar was de- 
votedly attached to Warham, and has omitted some 
shades in the picture. 

Only inferior to the chancellor in dignity, and per- 
haps superior to him in the council, was Fox, bishop 
of Winchester, whose uncommon qualifications as 
a diplomatist had procured him a greater share in 
the confidence of Henry the Seventh than any of his 
subjects. His repeated embassies in France, Scot- 
land, Germany, and Spain, had given this states- 
man a thorough acquaintance with the political af- 
fairs of Europe ; whilst his character as a lover of mag- 
nificence, an accomplished courtier, and skilful mas- 
ter in ceremonies and pageants, was strikingly con- 
trasted with the simplicity of the archbishop. Yet both 
were sincerely solicitous for the welfare and glory 
of the young king ; both looked more to his prosperity 
than their own power; and, bred under the grave and 
austere reign of his father, were anxious, that by an 
early devotion to business he should imitate the pa- 
rental virtu(*s, and become his own minister. 

Hiiferent from these statesmen in character, and, 
by his selfish ambition, their inferior in zeal for 
the public good, was the Earl of Surrey, who had 
been the rival of the bishop under the late king, 
and still retained his enmity. His education as a 
soldier in the French wars between Louis and the 
Duke of Burgundy, — his martial services in the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, — his brave conduct 

* It will be found in Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, vol, i. p. iJ7. 
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on Bosworth Field, where he fought for Bichard the 
Third, — and the charge of the borders towards Scot- 
land, had given him a propensity to strife and a 
love of martial distinction, which were little agree- 
able to the pacific policy of the chancellor and the 
lord-privy- seal. His consistent loyalty from the com- 
mencement of his career till the battle just mention- 
ed, had raised him in the estimation of Henry, who 
soon pardoned and employed him ; but his dispo- 
sition apparently underwent a change on the ac- 
cession of that prince, and a desire to rtipair his 
shattered fortunes and restore the grandeur of his 
house liecame his ruling principle. To accomplish 
this, he carefully studied the character of the young 
monarch ; nor did he scruple to flatter his vanity, to 
show a servile compliance with his will, and to fe(‘d 
his love of pleasure by pageants and court-revelries, 
that he might gain an ascendency over his mind, 
and wield it to his purposes of individual ambi- 
tion. Of this privy-council it has been said, that 
it was formed on a principle of independent au- 
thority ; it was a body which never condescended 
for advice to any below themselves, or looked for 
the performance of its decrees to any besides them- 
selves it possessed the head to plan and the hands 
to execute; the prudence of Warham in all aflairs 
within the kingdom ; the enlarged wisdom of Fox 
in European politics ; the military experience of 
Surrey in the command of an army ; the veteran 
skill of Poynings in the attack and defence of forti- 
fied towns ; the crafty diplomacy of Marney, whose 

* Lloyd’s State Worthies, ». 1411. See State -papers publlslicd 
by Government, p. 507, for Henry’s own descri})tion of his first 
council. 
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variable character and system of secret intelligence 
belonged to the after-school of Walsingham and 
Cecil ; with the vigilance and activity of Somerset, 
who knew liow to combine two qualities which rare- 
ly exist together, — popularity with all classes of the 
people, and aflectionate loyalty to the throne. 

The first care of these councillors was the funeral 
of their late master, which they conducted with great 
solemnity and splendour. The concluding cere- 
mony, as it is given in a contemporary narrative, 
was strihing. The body had been lowered into the 
vault, — the bishops and abbots had pronounced their 
absolution, — the primate of England had thrown 
earth upon the coffin, — ^^and then,'’says the chronicle, 
“ my lord treasurer and my lord steward broke their 
staves, and cast them into the vault, whilst the others 
threw in their staves all whole ; which done, the 
vault was closed, and a goodly rich pall of cloth of 
gold was laid upon the hearse ; the heralds then 
disrobed themselves of their coat-armours and hung 
them on the rails of the hearse, crying lamentably 
in French, The noble king, Henry the Seventh, is 
dead. And this done, every herald did put on his 
coat-armour again, and cried with a loud voice, 
Vive le noble Roy, Henry le Huitiesme; God 
send the noble king, Henry the Eighth, long life.”* 

From the funeral of the old king, there was an 
easy transition at the council- table to debate the 
marriage of their new sovereign ; and, after a pro- 
tracted and anxious deliberation, the majority of 
his council agreed to recommend a union with the 
Princess Catherine of Spain, the widow of Prince 
Arthur, Henry’s elder brother. To the upright 
* Leland's Collectanea, vol. iv. {). 309. 
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mind of Warham the marriage appeared, what it un- 
doubtedly was, illegal and incestuous ; and the cir- 
cumstances under which it took place were extraor- 
dinary. Arthur, her first husband, died before he had 
completed his sixteenth year; and Henry the Se- 
venth, divided between his policy and his conscience, 
first contracted her to his son Henry; and afterwards, 
when the latter reached his fourteenth year, becom- 
ing alarmed, insisted on his formally renouncing the 
engagement. Yet, strange as it may appear, this 
renunciation was not communicated to her father 
nor to the princess, for whose marriage with Henry a 
papal dispensation had been procured. The reasons 
of state which recommended the union were chiefly 
grounded on the inexpediency of any marriage with 
France, — a kingdom over whicli the English mo- 
narch had pretensions which were likely to come to 
the decision of the sword ; and under such an oc . 
currence the alliance and assistance of Spain were 
highly to be desired. In the midst of thes<«' delibe- 
rations Henry's heart became touched by the ami- 
able qualities of Catherine, who showed no disin- 
clination to the match ; and on the 3d of J urn*, 
about six weeks after his father’s death, the mar- 
riage took place, which was afterwards the cause of 
such important changes. It was followed by the cere- 
mony of the coronation, performed at an excessive 
cost, and with great magnificence." The age was one 
of feudal splendour ; and the pageant, as it has been 
abridged by an amiable modern historian, presents 
us with a lively and curious picture of the times : — 
On the day preceding the solemnity, tlie King and 
Queen w^ent from the Tower to Westminster through 
the tapestried streets, lined with the City Companies 
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in their best display. Beneath a robe of crimson- 
velvet furred with ermine, the king wore a coat of 
raised gold, with a tabard shining with rubies, 
emeralds, great pearls, and diamonds. Nine chil- 
dren of honour, on great coursers, and dressed in 
blue velvet, powdered, with fleurs-de-lis in gold, 
represented the nine kingdoms or provinces which 
he governed or claimed, — England, France, Gas- 
cony, Guienne, Normandy, Anjou, Cornwall, Wales, 
and Ireland. Following her richly-dressed retinue, 
the queen was seen seated in a magnificent litter or 
chariot, borne by two milk-white palfreys. Her 
person was clothed in embroidered satin, with her 
liair hanging down her back of great length, beau- 
tiful and goodly to behold, and on her head a coro- 
nal set with many rich and orient stones.*' After 
the procession and coronation had terminated, the 
jousts and tournaments succeeded, which were pe- 
culiarly magnificent, The king and queen were 
stationed on a rich edifice made within the palace 
at Westminster, where, from a fountain and its 
castle, at many plac(?s, red, white, and claret wine, 
poured out of the mouths of various animals. The 
trumpets sounded to the field, and the young gal- 
lants and noblemen, gorgeously apparelled, entered 
it, taking up their ground, checking their horses, 
and throwing them on their liaunches. Then fol- 
lowed a turret wrought with cloth of gold, whereon 
sat a lady bearing a shield of crystal. It was Mi- 
nerva, who, accompanied by her six destined cham- 
pions, presented them to the king as her scholars, 
and desired permission to let them be her defenders 
against all comers. Another troop of horsemen was 
soon ushered in by drums and fifes, with coifs of 
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gold and high plumes on their heads. Eight knights 
followed in superb armour^ who were introduced to 
the queen, and besought her leave to prove them- 
selves against Minerva’s scholars, and to have the 
crystal shield as their prize, if they won the triumph. 
They then jousted with each other till night, and re- 
sumed the contest next day. As the eight knights 
came in, a great blowing of horns announced the en- 
trance of the foresters and their pageant. It was a 
goodly one, and must have been got up with great 
labour. A park, with green pales, containing fal- 
low-deer, and exhibiting artificial trees, with bushes 
and ferns, was laboriously brought in and set before 
the queen. The gates were opened, — the deer ran 
out into the palace, — greyhounds pursued, caught, 
and killed them, and the bleeding animals were pre- 
sented to Catherine and her ladies by the eight 
knights, who declared they were servants of the 
great Diana, and that news having been brought 
them that the scholars of Minerva had come for 
feats of arms into these parts, they had left their 
chase to fight them for the love of ladies, to the ut- 
terance. These last words implied a jousting with 
sharp spears ; and something in the tone with which 
they were pronounced, exciting suspicion of their 
intentions, the queen sent to the king for his direc- 
tions. Henry, on examination, detected some symp- 
toms of quarrel between the contending parties, and, 
to avoid unpleasant consequences, ordered that they 
should only tourney together; give a few strokes, 
and then separate and depart. The sumptuous re- 
joicings were then closed.”* 

* Turner’s Henry the Eighth, vol. i. pp. 23, 24. Thomson’s 
Henry tlie Eighth, vol. i. pp. 69, 60. 
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From these scenes of festivity and magnificence 
the new king turned to more serious cares, and per- 
haps we may pronounce his first act one rather of 
popularity than of strict justice. The resentment 
of the nation had risen to the highest pitch against 
Empson and Dudley, the chief instruments in those 
heavy exactions with which the late monarch had 
oppressed his su])jects. But although the fines im- 
posed by these ministers, whom Bacon calls Henry's 
horse-leeches, were frequently excessive, it might be 
questioned whether, as the laws then stood with 
regard to the royal prerogative, their conduct was 
illegal. It is probable that all they did was sanc- 
tioned and minutely superintended by the sovereign, 
and Empson’s defence before the privy-council, as 
recorded by Lord Herbert, is not easily answered. 

The king, my master,” said he, to whom I 
should appeal as my supreme judge and protector, 
abandons me to my enemies, without other cause 
than that I obeyed his father’s commands, and up- 
held the regal authority. The people, on whose equal 
tryal I should put my life, seek my destruction 
only because I endeavoured to execute those laws 
whereof themselves were authors. What would 
have happened to me if I had disobeyed my king or 
broke my country’s laws.^* Surely, if I have any 
way transgressed, it is in procuring that those penal 
statutes might be observed which yourselves in open 
Parliament have decreed, and to which you then 
submitted both your persons, estates, and posterity. 
If this be a crime, why do you not first repeal your 
proper acts ; or if, which is true, they stand still in 
full force and virtue, why do you not vindicate from 
all imputation both yourselves and me ?” To this it 

B 
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was replied, that he was accused, not so much of 
having acted without law, as of having passed the 
bounds of his commission. How far the charges 
brought against these officers were substantiated by 
proof does not appear ; but so violent were the feel- 
ings of the populace towards the agents or informers 
whose services they had used, tliat on being placed 
in the pillory, none of them survived the cruelty 
with which they were treated, whilst their employers 
were for the present sent to the Towt'r.* 

Having performed this act, so gratifying* to the 
people, on the principle, we may suppose, laid down 
by one of his privy-councillors, that reason of state 
was reason of law,” Henry had time to look around 
him ,* and the prospects presented by his own king- 
dom at home, and the condition of the neighbour- 
ing states on the Continent, were equally happy and 
encouraging ; all, for the time, gave the promise of 
peace, or, if some sparks of future commotion might 
be discovered by an acute observer, still they were 
such as a judicious policy might hope easily to ex- 
tinguish. In Scotland reigned James the Fourth, 
his confederate by treaty, and his brother-in-law 
by the marriage with the Princess Margaret. In 
France the sceptre was held by Louis the Twelfth, 
an aged, yet still warlike prince, who was anxious 
to preserve inviolate his treaty with Henry the 
Seventh, that he might find uninterrupted leisure 
to incorporate Brittany with France, and to ma- 
ture his designs on Italy, . In Spain the late mar- 
riage with Catherine of Arragon had conciliated 
the attachment of Ferdinand ; whilst in the empire 
Maximilian was solicitous for continued amity, — on 
• Herbert, p. 3. Lloyd’s State Wortliies, p. 160. 
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the same general principle which prompted the pa- 
cific policy of Louis, — that he might securely possess 
himself of the Low Countries, undisturbed by the 
interference of England. On the Papal throne was 
seen Julius the Second, a pontiff, restless indeed, 
and ambitious, who sunk his ecclesiastical functions 
ill the character of a warrior and a politician ; but at 
this moment he desired a league with the young king, 
that he might domineer without disturbance over 
the continental princes, and enlarge without distrac- 
tion the territory of the Popedom. In the north the 
sanguinary contests still raging between Sweden and 
Denmark, left him nothing to dread from that quar- 
ter. It might truly, therefore, be said, in the words of 
Lord Bacon, that after the decease of that wise and 
fortunate king, Henry the Seventh, who died in the 
height of his prosperity, there followed, as useth to 
do when the sun setteth so exceeding clear, one of the 
fairest mornings of a kingdom that hath been known 
in this bind, or any where else, for the people and 
state in general.” He continues, They were in such 
lowness of obedience as subjects were like to yield 
who had lived almost four and twenty years under so 
politic a king as his father, being also one who came 
partly in by the sword, and had so high a courage in 
all points of regality, and was ever victorious in all 
rebellions and seditions of the people. The crown ex- 
tremely rich and full of treasure, and the kingdom like 
to be so in a short time. There was no war, no dearth, 
no stop of trade or commerce ; it was only the crown 
which had sucked too hard, and being now full, and 
on the head of a young king, was like to draw less.”* 

• Bacon’s History of the Rei^n of King Henry tlie Eighth, 
Works, voh V. pp. 195. 
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The new monarch, therefore, whose propensity 
to pleasure and magnificence had early developed 
itself, found ample leisure for its indulgence, and 
the two first years of his reign were little else than 
one continued pageant. The nobles vied with each 
other in the splendour of their households and re- 
tinue ; the immense mass of treasure gathered by 
the frugality of the late king was unsparingly ex- 
pended by his successor ; poets, painters, musicians, 
and men of letters, were called upon to render the 
entertainments more worthy of their royaf guest ; 
and, in the midst of these gorgeous exhibitions, Henry 
and his young queen sat in the balconies, or paraded 
in the gardens, like Amadis and Oriana, the magnets 
to which every eye was attracted, — the vivid per- 
sonification, as they were told, of all that was per- 
fect in chivalry and pre-eminent in beauty. The 
old romances, with their endless legends of enchant- 
ed castles, haunted and trackless wildernesses, cruel 
sorcerers, valiant knights, and devoted damsels, were 
the fashionable reading of the day ; and it was not 
judged beneath the dignity of the gravest councillors 
and statesmen to exercise their fancy in the com- 
position of masques ajid melodrames, which em- 
bodied the adventures described in these singular 
productions. The devices, concerts, and triumphs, 
brought forth on the marriage of Arthur, prince of 
Wales, and Catherine of Arragon, were, according 
to Bacon, the invention of Bishop Fox, who, as we 
have already noticed, is described by this historian as 
not only an able councillor for war or peace, but a 
good surveyor of works, and an excellent master of 
ceremonies. The same prelate, now one of Henry's 
ministers, was no doubt willing to contribute the 
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same exertions for the entertainment of tlie son 
wliich he had already made for liis royal father. 

The king was of a powerful and athletic make ; 
whilst his education in all the martial exercises of 
the age had been carried as far as individual en- 
thusiasm, directed by the skill of the most eminent 
masters, could proceed. It was his delight to be ac- 
counted the most puissant and the most generous 
knight of his time, and his exhibitions of prowess 
and chivalrous profusion before the foreign ambas- 
sadors ’were intended to spread the fame of his 
exploits throughout Europe. All this, to our mo- 
dern notions, appears puerile enough, but it was the 
taste of the period, and, in a prince who had not 
attainted majority, may easily be excused. The cha- 
racter of the monarch and the manners of his con- 
temporaries are freshly painted in this passage from 
a faithful annalist: — On May-day, in the second 
year of his reign, his grace being young, and willing 
not to bp idle, rose in the morning very early to fetch 
IMay, or green boughs, himself richly apparelled ; 
and clothed all his knights, squires, and gentlemen, 
in white satin, and all his guard and yeomen of 
the crown in white sarsnet, and so went every man 
with his bow and arrows shooting to the wood; and 
repaired again to the court, every man with a green 
bough in his cap, and at his returning, many hearing 
of his going a-Maying were desirous to see him shoot, 
for at that time his grace shot as strong and as great 
a length as any of his guard.”* 

But it would be doing injustice to Henry should 
we imagine that he was exclusively occupied by 
these magnificent and idle shows. He found leisure 


* HaU, p. 515. 
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for graver studies ; and having early evinced a gene- 
rous love of letters, now became their enthusiastic 
patron. When Prince of Wales, as we have seen, 
he had addressed a letter to Erasmus, the greatest 
scholar of that, or perhaps of any succeeding age, 
inviting him to England; and this eminent man, 
upon the accession of his roj^al correspondent to the 
throne, acceded to his wishes. He came to London, 
took up his abode with Sir Thomas More, and in an 
epistle to Servatius, described his alfectionate wel- 
come by the king. ‘‘ Henry the Eighth,” says he, ** a 
little before his father’s death, when I was in Italy, 
wrote me with his own hand a very friendly letter, 
and now he speaks of me in the most affectionate 
manner. Every time that I pay my respects to him, 
he embraces me obligingly, and looks kindly upon 
me, so that it plainly appears that he not only speaks, 
but thinks well of me. The queen also hath endea- 
voured to procure me for her preceptor ; and every 
one knows, that if I would but live a few months at 
court, I might have as many benefices as I could 
desire ; but I esteem all things less than the leisure 
which I enjoy, and the labour and studies in which 
1 am occupied. Here are two universities, Oxford 
and Cambridge, and both would be glad to get me, 
for I have taught several months together Greek and 
divinity at Cambridge, but without receiving any 
salary ; I am resolved always to do so.”* 

At this time, as has been already briefly noticed, 
in England there was a small circle of learned men, 
to whose exertions the revival of classical litera- 
ture is mainly to be ascribed ; among whom were 
Linacre, Grocyn, Lilly, Colet, an d the great Sir 

* Jortin’s Life of Era.sinus, vol. i. pp. liO, 31, 
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Tliomas More. The three first studied the Greek and 
Latin languages in Italy, which, it is well known, 
had long preceded the other countries of Europe in 
the career of literary illumination ; and, returning 
home, they sedulously endeavoured to introduce 
into the universities a taste for the purer writings of 
the classic authors, in opposition to the dark and 
ignorant systems of scholastic instruction. Their ge- 
nerous attempts, however, were met by a fierce op- 
position. Henry the Seventh, under the latter portion 
of whose reign the warfare between the new system 
and the supporters of the monkish institutions began, 
was rather studious than learned, and it was reserved 
for his successor to throw the weight of his encourage- 
ment and example into the scale of reviving letters. 
Some anecdotes of this bitter contest, and the part 
taken by the king, have been preserved by Erasmus, 
and are worthy of notice. When Henry was at 
Woodstock, a divine openly declaimed at St Mary’s 
against #the pernicious innovations of the Greek 
tongue, and raised such a ferment amongst the 
students, that the noise of the commotion reached 
the court. The king directed an investigation to 
be made ; and having understood the cause of the 
disturbance, addressed his royal letters to the uni- 
versity, not only allowing, but eagerly commending 
the language of Homer, and directing it to be dili- 
gently cultivated by the young men.* On another 
occasion, one of the school-divines, in a sermon 
preached before his majesty, introduced a violent de- 
clamation against the same ancient tongue, which he 
considered a heretical novelty in the system of educa- 
tion. Richard Pace, an enthusiast in the new studies, 

* Erasmi, Epiat. lib. vii. J’^p. 12, and lib. vi. Ep. 2. 
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was present, and turning his eyes on the king, ob- 
served him smiling with good-humoured pity at the 
ignorance of the man. After the sermon, however, 
Henry ordered him to be called, and appointed a 
disputation to be held before himself between the 
Scotist and Sir Thomas More, on the advantages 
and disadvantages of Greek. More, who was an elo- 
quent speaker, performed his part admirably ; but 
when it came to the divine’s turn, he dropt down on 
his knees, and instead of arguments faltered out an 
apology for having given offence in the pulpit, al- 
leging that what he had said against the Greek lan- 
guage was by the impulse of the Spirit. It could 
not have been the spirit of Christ, but of infatuated 
folly,” said the king. And pray,” added his ma- 
jesty, ^^have you read any of Erasmus’ works ?” for 
it had been told the king, says this author, that he 
had dragged me into his abuse. Alas, no,” an- 
swered the suppliant Scotist. And are you not 
an egregious blockhead,” said Henry, to, preti^nd 
to cavil at what you have not even read?” — Yet, 
now I remember me,” said the divhie, I have 
perused something they call Moria” (alluding to 
Erasmus’ little work on the Praise of Folly). And 
may it please your liighness,” interrupted Pace, 
was not the reader made for the book ? Could he 
have chosen better ?” The conference, thus broken 
off, ended by the Scotist declaring himself more 
reconciled to the Greek, because he believed it to Ik? 
derived from the Hebrew; and his majesty, wonder- 
ing at the depth of his ignorance, dismissed him with 
a charge never again to preach at court. It is difficult 
to impart to these anecdotes the liveliness and ele- 
gance with which they are told by Erasmus. For 
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this the reader must peruse the ample volume of his 
letters;, — a mine of valuable information, little work- 
ed in the present day, yet full of the richest ore. 

The period of which we now speak is peculiarly 
interesting in the literary history of England ; and 
the eflPects of the encouragement given to learning by 
Henry were so important in their connexion with 
the future progress of the Reformation, that they de- 
mand a moment’s attention. In following the fu- 
ture life of the monarch, we shall soon be lost in the 
sea of European politico ; but, in the first and most 
tranquil years of his administration, it is pleas- 
ing to regard him in the character of a patron of 
letters. Bernard Andre, a Frenchman, and, if we 
may believe Erasmus, an indiflerent scholar, liad 
been chosen tutor in the Greek tongue to Prince 
Artliur, his elder brother, and Linacre, a man in- 
finitely superior to Andre, who had studied the purest 
models in Italy, was afterwards selected by Henry 
the Eighth as his own master ; but the monarch, 
although an able Latinist, does not appear to have 
made much progress in the other language. He 
was zealous, however, for its introduction into the 
universities of his dominions; and soon after his ac- 
c(?ssion, Dean Colet having returned from his studies 
in Italy, founded the school of St Paul's, the first 
public seminary, as has been already noticed, in 
which Greek was taught in England. It was this 
impulse of Christian charity, in the founding of 
scliools where the learned languages might be taught, 
which formed one of the means employed by Pro- 
vidence for bringing about the Reformation ; and we 
learn from Dr Knight,* that in the thirty years im- 

* Knight's Lii'e of Lrastnus, p. lOl). 
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mediately before this great revolution, there were more 
grammar-schools erected in the country than had 
been endowed during three hundred years preceding. 

Colet, the founder of the just-named public insti- 
tution, was himself one of the most remarkable men 
of those times. His father had made a large fortune 
by trade. His mother, of whose piety Erasmus has 
left a fine picture, lived to bury twenty children, 
and the dean became the sole inheritor of the luc- 
tuosa hereditas** of his family. Educated at Ox- 
ford, he pursued his studies there for seven years, 
till, feeling his genius cramped by the semibar- 
barous tuition of the period, he resolved to travel, 
and visited France, where he became acquainted 
with Budseus. From that kingdom he proceeded 
into Italy, where he enjoyed the friendship and fti- 
nriliar conversation of Linacre, Grocyn, and Lilly, 
his countrymen, who were then ardently occupied 
with their classical studies, particularly with the 
acquisition of the Greek language. In 14^7^ when 
about thirty years of age, he returned to England, 
and an extraordinary ciiange seems to have sud- 
denly taken place in his character. His condition in 
life and prevailing tastes, as described by himself 
and his most intimate friends, were calculated ra- 
ther to have made him a courtier than an ascetic 
or a divine. He was rich and handsome, of a 
high spirit, fond of splendid shows and pageants ; 
not averse to wine, an epicure at the table, and de- 
voted to the society of the fair sex. His wit was 
bright and poignant, and he was possessed of easy 
and graceful manners. Such were the temptations 
w hich he had to resist ; yet so great was the power 
and sincerity of religious faith in this eminent man. 
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that at the age of thirty he triumphed over them 
all. Scarcely had he suffered himself to look round 
him in his native country, when he retired to Ox- 
ford, and resolved to devote his whole efforts to the 
recommendation of sincere and active piety in op- 
position to the corrupt lives of the Romish clergy, 
and to the dissemination of true knowledge as 
distinguished from the false and imperfect learn- 
ing of the schoolmen. It was about the same time 
tliat the warm friendship commenced between Co- 
let and Erasmus, which only ceased with their 
lives. I am entirely devoted to these studies of 
yours,"' says he, in a letter to that distinguished 
classic, who a little before had published his Trans- 
lation of the New Testament from the original 
Greek text, and deeply do I cherish this new edi- 
tion. Yet I know not, sometimes, whether it has 
given me more sadness or joy. At one time I feel sor- 
rowful, because I have never acquired Greek; ibr 
without it we are nothing. At another, I rejoice in 
the light that is shed around me by the sun of your 
genius.” 

The publication to which allusion is here made 
was an important event in the history of the ante- 
reformation. It was the first time the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, in the original Greek text, 
were printed in Europe, and to this was now added a 
Latin translation.* The work spread rapidly ; the 
world were encouraged to study the Book of Life in 
its original purity ; and, although at first it met with 
opposition, many learned and pious men, in differ- 
ent countries, welcomed the light with joy, and 
brought all their powers of mind to assist in its dis- 

* Alattaire, Ann. Typ. vol. ii. p. 2. 
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semination. Colet himself commenced a series of 
public lectures on the Epistles of 8t Paul, which 
were attended by the most eminent dignitaries of 
the Church. The young king warmly commended 
his labours; although, on one occasion, a rupture 
had nearly taken place. It happened that Arch- 
bishop Warham had appointed him to preach be- 
fore Henry on Good-Friday, and in the course of 
his sermon, in treating of Christ’s victory over death 
and the grave, he took occasion to exhort all Chris- 
tians to fight manfully under the Captain Of their 
salvation. He then incidentally alluded to the best 
methods of composing the differences which existed 
between Christian states and princess ; and, although 
the king had now begun to entertain serious thouglits 
of a quarrel with France, did not scruple to sliow 
how hard it was to die like a Christian in a day of 
liattle, and how inconsistent with true charity were 
the common wars then prevalent amongst princes, 
who seemed more solicitous to imitate the example of 
Ccesar or Alexander than that of their blessed Lord 
and Master. Henry, on hearing these sentiments, was 
somewhat disturbed, and, apprehensive that they 
might have an unfavourable effect upon his subjects, 
sent for the divine immediately after the sermon, re- 
questinghis attendance in tJie garden of the Franciscan 
Monastery, where the discourse had been delivered. 
When the divine came forward, he dismissed his at- 
tendants, and bidding him be covered, spoke in these 
friendly words : — Mr Dean, I have sent for you at 
this time, not to interrupt your holy labours in preach- 
ing, which I had rather encourage, but that you 
might fear no harm ; and also to disburthen my own 
conscience of some scruples which lie upon it, and 
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by your ghostly advice to direct myself in the pre- 
sent posture of my affairs.” The king then proceed- 
ed to disclose his intentions regarding a war with 
France. And now, doctor,” said he, though 
in your sermon you have spoken admirably of Chris- 
tian love and charity, and have almost reconciled 
me to the French, yet, since the contest is not one 
of choice, but of necessity, I must request you in 
some future sermon to expound to my people the 
lawfulness of defensive war, as it may be en- 
tered into for the honour and safety of my domi- 
nions.” It would have required much ingenuity to 
show that the attack which Henry then meditated 
could be justified on defensive grounds ; yet Colet 
deemed it prudent to accede to this request, and 
in another discourse took occasion to explain the 
circumstances under which Christian princes might 
lawfully engage in hostilities. After the conclu- 
sion of this last sermon, the monarch publicly 
thanked him ; saying to some of his nobility who 
stood near, Well, let every man choose his own 
doctor, but this man shall be my doctor before all 
the world.” He then called for a cup of wine, and 
having drank his health, dismissed him with an as- 
surance that he was ready to grant him any favour 
at court which he might desire.* 

Colet had many enemies, who virulently op- 
posed his efforts in disseminating a taste for true 
learning and in expounding the Scriptures to the 
people. These men had anxiously looked to the 
issue of this meeting, anticipating his disgrace ; they 

• Translation of Erasnuis’ Life of Colet, pa 25, 2H ; published 
in a collection of sciirce tracts, entitled the “ PIkeiux,” vol. ii. pp. 
25, 2(i. London, 1707, 1708. 
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were now grievously disappointed, and the dean, 
fearless of their enmity, continued his exertions. 
At another time, Henry took occasion to exhort 
him privately to continue his preaching, making no 
scruple to tax the corrupt manners of the age. He 
knew well,’’ he said, what incensed the bishops 
so highly against him, and how much good he hj^ 
done by his divine life and holy doctrine in the 
English church and nation ; but trust me,’' added 
his royal patron, with much vehemence, I shall 
so curb their endeavours, that the world shall soon 
perceive whoever troubles you shall not go un- 
punished.” 

Colet, indeed, could scarce expect that the bishops 
and Roman Catholic clergy, whose idle and some- 
times dissolute lives he boldly exposed, would listen 
to his denunciations with any degree of patience; for 
although h(‘ died within the pale of the Romish com- 
munion, never was there a more zealous reformer, in: 
one sense of the term. In a celebrated sernum upon 
conformation and reformation, he took occasion to ex- 
pose the uiihappy condition of the Church, as a flock 
deserted by its shepherds. He spoke of tlie greedi- 
ness and appetite for honour and riches which was 
evinced by the higher dignitaries; denouncing also 
their concufiiscence, — a vice which, as he declared, 
liad grown and extended its influence so widely, that 
the majority of priests minded nothing but wdiat mi- 
nistered to the senses, spending their lives in feasts 
and banqueting, in vain and foolish conversation, in 
hunting and haw king, drowned in the delights of the 
world, and diligent in nothing but pampering their 
lusts. He exposed their ambition and pursuit of se- 
cular employments ; their becoming servants of men, 
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not of God ; their conversation being not in heaven,,, 
but in tlie court ; their angelic dignity, which in 
brightness ought far to exceed that of kings and em- 
perors, being sore shadowed and dishonoured by mix- 
ing with earth. Alluding to the rise of those new opi- 
nions which afterwards introduced the Reformation, 
he observed, that they were now-a-days much trou- 
bled with heretics, men infected with strange ideas; 
but that such heresies were not so pernicious to the 
Cliurch and the people as the degraded lives of the 
priests, which, if they believed St Bernard, was of 
all heresy the chiefest and most perilous ; and he 
lastly pointed out the remedy for these abuses.* 
The way,’' said he, by which the Cliurch may 
be reformed into a better fashion, is not to make new 
laws ; for there be already laws enough, if not too 
many. The evils that are now in the Church were 
before in times past, and there is no fault committed 
among us for which our forefathers have not provided 
excellent remedies. The reformation and restoring 
of our ecclesiastical estate must begin with you, O fa- 
tliers, and so follow in us, your priests, and in all the 
clergy. You are the heads, you are the example of 
living to us ; in you and in your lives we desire to 
read, as in lively books, how and after what manner 
we ought to live. Tlie clergy and spiritual men being 
once reformed, we may then proceed to the reforma- 
tion of the laity ; which, truly, will be very easily 
done, if we be first reformed ourselves ; our good- 
ness will teach them far more clearly and effectually 
to be good, than all other teachings and preachings 
whatsoever ; our goodness will compel them into the 
right way more powerfully than all your suspensions, 

* Colet’s Sermon to the Convocation, in the Phoenix, vol. ii. p. 1. 
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cursiDgs, and excommunications.*'*’'’ These extracts 
are not unimportant in tracing the early history of 
that monarch, to whose later actions and opinions, 
overruled as they assuredly were by Divine Pro- 
vidence, we owe the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion. They prove, that within the pale of the Ro- 
mish Church, — ^for Colet was rigidly attached to the 
form, doctrine, and discipline of that body, — there 
was even now at work a spirit of amendment, 
from which some favourable consequences might 
have been anticipated ; and that Henry the Eighth, 
even at this early period, encouraged its exertions, 
and defended its authors from the persecution 
of the more corrupted body of the clergy. But 
they show, at the same time, that it was a partial and 
imperfect reformation, essentially different in prin- 
ciple from the great and happy change afterwards 
achieved by Luther. 

But this was not all: the example of the sove- 
reign, his love of literature, his patronage of^scholars, 
and his desire to promote the spreading of true 
knowledge throughout his dominions, encouraged 
Colet in his efforts to introduce a much more libe- 
ral system of education than that which had been 
hitherto pursued. The scheme of instruction follow- 
ed during the monkish ages, and which had con- 
tinued down to this reign, has been minutely and 
humorously described by Erasmus, in his treatise on 
the right pronunciation of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. This evil," says he, speaking of a vicious 
pronunciation, seems to me to arise chiefly from the 
state of the public schools in England, to which they 
give the pompous appellation of universities^ as if 
• C’olet’s Sermon to the Convocation, Fho;nl&, vol. ii. p. 11. 
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they were universally excellent in all modes of in- 
struction ; and secondly, from the condition of the 
monasteries, especially those of the Dominican, Fran- 
ciscan, and Augustine order, where the youth are 
educated for the ministry. In these the pupils, after 
devoting scarcely three months to their grarnmatical 
studies, are hurried away to sophistry, logic, sup- 
positions, ampliations, restrictions, expositions, reso- 
lutions, and enigmatical quibbles ; and, after being 
led through the labyrinth of these questions, they 
are ushered into the mystic recesses of theology. So 
educated, when at last our friends come to the study 
of those authors to whom we look up as the models 
of eloquence in both languages, oh, ye gods I how 
ridiculously do they grope about them and babble in 
their ignorance, and evince the newness of such in- 
habitants to the world into which they are ushered !”* 
We may see, from this description of the state of 
education in the commencement of the reign of 
Henry th^ Eighth, how judiciously Colet reason- 
ed when he came to the conclusion, that in or- 
der to introduce a taste for true learning into this 
country the sources of human knowledge must be 
purified from the barbarism of the schools ; that to 
read and compose correctly in the learned languages 
was the best foundation for accurate thinking ; and, 
in order to give the then feeble race of man suf- 
ficient strength to escape the shackles under which 
they had groaned for so many centuries, it was ne- 
cessary to treat them as children, to teach ihem to 
creep in grammar before they could walk in philo- 
sophy. He knew well that the human mind could 


• Dialogus De Pronimtiatione, Erasmi Opera, vol. i. p. 770. 
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not strangle the schoolmen as Hercules did the ser- 
pents in the cradle. 

He was happy, too, in the choice of a head-master 
for his new school of St Paul’s. He selected William 
Lilly, who had studied Greek during a five years’ re- 
sidence at Rhodes, where he enjoyed the instruction 
of some of the illustrious refugees who had taken 
shelter there after the fall of Constantinople. This 
scholar had become acquainted with Colet in Italy, 
when devoting himself with enthusiasm to the culti- 
vation of classical learning, and he was in every way 
qualified for his situation. His only fault is said 
to have been an over-fondness for corporal punish- 
ment ; which, in those austere days, was esteemed 
an important engine in the system of education. In 
Lilly this was the error of the period, not of the in- 
dividual. The amiable Erasmus, whose mind was 
in every thing far before his age, was a strenuous 
advocate for a more merciful system of tuition, and 
has left us a picture of the manner in wliich Colet 
used to superintend the flagellations, and the good- 
will with which Lilly administered them, which is 
at once ludicrous and revolting.^ 

There remain still to be noticed those two emi- 
nent men already incidentally mentioned, who were 
not only early patronised by the youthful monarch, 
but whom he selected as his instructors. These were 
William Grocyn, the first Englishman who taught 
Greek in the University of Oxford, and Thomas 
Linacre, physician to the king. The former was an 
enthusiast in every department of knowledge, hy- 
percritical almost to moroseness in his literary taste. 


De Pueris Inetituendis, Erasmi Opera, vol. i. p. 441. 
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a despiser of riches and promotion, generous and 
open hearted to excess, and ready to sacrifice his 
whole fortune, including even his household-plate, 
for the interests of literature and of his friends. This 
eccentric scholar, as was to be expected from such a 
character, reaped much fame and high considera- 
tion amongst men of letters, but died poor and ne- 
glected. Linacre, his contemporary, and his equal 
in literary enthusiasm, was more fortunate. After 
having spent many delightful years in Italy, the 
pupil of Politian and Chalcondyles, the favourite 
and friend of Lorenzo de Medici and Aldus Manu. 
tius, he returned to his native country, where he 
became successively physician to Arthur, prince of 
Wales, and to Henry the Eighth. 

Nothing could be more auspicious to such devoted 
scholars than the period in which it fell to their 
lot to visit the land of Virgil and Cicero : classical 
literature was then honoured by the patronage of 
princes ; .to be a scholar was to be the favourite 
and equal of the titled and the affluent ; the noble 
invention of printing, unlike other human disco- 
veries, rude in their commencement and slow in 
* their progress to perfection, had leapt from its 
cradle a full and perfect art; and the multiplied 
copies of the ancient authors facilitated study by 
superseding the necessity of procuring manuscripts 
at extravagant prices. The masters, too, under 
whom they were instructed, Chalcondyles and Po- 
litian, were at that time the most eminent classical 
scholars in Europe : and in their schools they de- 
voted their whole attention to the acquisition of the 
Greek language, which they were afterwards the 
happy instruments of transplanting into England. 
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The cultivated Italians, on observing their ardent 
love of study, their wide range of general learn- 
ing, and their command of a polished Latinity, 
hailed with delight the prospect of being assisted in 
their labours for the revival of true knowledge, by 
scholars from the remote and barbarous country of 
Britain.* It was fortunate for Henry's dominions, 
that at the period when classical literature was 
about to be resuscitated, and assert its pre-eminence 
over the monkish systems which had so long en- 
thralled the human mind, two such men had re- 
turned to their own country ; and fortunate also, 
that the youthful monarch who now occupied the 
throne appreciated their talents and seconded their 
exertions. The expressions of Erasmus, when in 
London, in a letter addressed to the preceptor of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, are remarkable: I wish 
often, like you, that our court would imitate Britain, 
which is full of men most learned in all kinds of 
studies. They stand round the royal table, where 
literary and philosophic subjects are discussed rela- 
tive to the education of a prince, or to some question 
of good morals. In short, the company of the palace 
is such, that there is no academy you would not un- 
dervalue in comparison with it.t 


* Freind’s History of Physic, vol. ii. p. 35. 
•j- Turner’s Henry the Ei^htli, vol, i. p, 43. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Political State of Europe at the Commencement of 
Henry s Reign, 

War witli. France — State of Italy — State of Scotland — Sie^e of 
Terouenne — Battle of Spurs — Taking- of Tournay — Battle ol" 
Flodden — Death of Louis the Twelftli. 

From these happy and rational enjoyments, relieved 
as they were by the occasional splendour of feudal 
pageants and the healthy pastime of the chase, 
Henry was now to l>e called to graver cares. Julius 
the Second had already succeeded in the objects 
which he proposed to himself in the league of Cam- 
bray. Having reduced the overgrown power of the 
Venetians, he became jealous of the conquests and 
preponderating influence of France ; and with that 
restless ambition and passion for political intrigue 
which distinguished him, projected an alliance be- 
tween Ferdinand of Spain, the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, and Henry the Eighth, which, he trusted, with 
tlie assistance of the republicans and the papal power, 
would at once drive the French out of Italy. To ac- 
complish his views with regard to England, he sent the 
youthful monarch a gift, which, even in those days 
of increasing intelligence, was calculated to make an 
impression. The golden rose* which had been blessed 
by the Pope, perfumed with musk, and anointed with 

* Wilkius’ Concilia, vol. iii. p. 052. 
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holy oil, was laid at his feet, with a letter which salut- 
ed him as head of the Italian league. Henry, only a 
short time before this, had renewed his alliance with 
Louis the Twelfth, and could not instantly break 
with that sage ruler. But the representations of the 
Pontiff on the propriety of reducing the increasing 
power of France, and the elegant flattery with w^hich 
they were accompanied, did not lose their effect on the 
king ; for, after an interval of negotiation, in which 
the opinions of the privy-council were divided, lie 
decided on war, and on a cordial co-operation 
with Ferdinand, the Pope, and the Venetians. He 
did not, however, immediately proceed to hostilities, 
but contented himself with urging forward his mili- 
tary preparations ; whilst he despatched an auxiliary 
force of 1500 archers, under Sir Edward Poynings, 
to assist Margaret, regent of the Low Countries, 
against the Duke of Gueldres. 

In the mean time matters began to assume a 
threatening appearance on the side of Scotland. The 
French king, against whom this formidable coalition 
had been organized, was the ally of James the Fourth. 
The Duke of Gueldres was also connected by a strict 
league with this monarch ; and these causes of dissa- 
tisfaction with England were increased by an event 
wdiich took place soon after, and which has been mi- 
nutely recorded by one of the most graphic of our 
old chroniclers. This was the death of Andrew 
Barton, a Scottish naval officer of great skill and 
courage, in an action with the English. James, 
a prince of much energy and enthusiasm, had, 
amongst other objects of state-policy, devoted much 
attention to his navy. He had built, besides other 
vessels, one denominated the Great Michael, which 
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was amongst the largest then in the world. He 
had encouraged his merchants to fit out armed ships, 
with which they not only traded to various coun- 
tries, but sometimes attacked the rich carracks of 
the Portuguese. It appears, that on account of some 
great losses sustained in this way by the Bartons, 
a family of seamen, the king had renewed the let- 
ters of marque originally granted by his father ; and 
under their protection the celebrated Andrew, with 
his two brothers, commenced a privateering adven- 
ture, in* which they not only made prizes of several 
Portuguese, but attacked the fleets of other na- 
tions, not excepting the English, under the pretence 
that they had Portuguese goods on board. Com- 
plaints were carried to Henry’s privy-council, that 
the* narrow seas were infested by these bold depre- 
dators ; and the Earl of Surrey, who, though now an 
elderly man, preserved all the original vigour of his 
character, striking his hand upon the council-table, 
swore thpt such insults should not be borne whilst 
he had an estate to furnish a ship, or a son to com- 
mand it. He accordingly fitted out two,* and in- 
trusted the charge of them respectively to his sons, 
Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Howard. After being 
some days at sea, the brothers were separated in a 
gale, during the continuance of which the Scottish 
ships, the Lion and the Jenny Perwin,t also parted 
company. The former, commanded by Barton in 
person, was a large vessel completely armed, and 
manned by a veteran and experienced crew ; her 
companion was only a pinnace, and the storm which 

• Hall, p. 215. Lloyd, p. 143. Hollinslied, vol. u. p. 811. 

•j* I suspect this unintelligible name, which appears in all the ac- 
counts of this action, is a corruption for the Jenny of Irvine. She 
was only an armed pinnace. 
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had separated them, brought Sir Thomas Howard 
within sight of the Lion in the Downs. The Eng- 
lish admiral, having got the weather-gage, instantly 
attacked the adventurer ; who made a long and des- 
perate defence, cheering his men with his whistle 
till he fell mortally wounded on the deck. The ship 
then struck, and the sailors, who had behaved with 
great bravery, were admitted to quarter. Whilst 
this action was going on. Sir Edward Howard had 
fought the pinnace with the like success ; and, on 
the 2d August, the brothers triumphantly entered 
the Thames, bringing with them the Lion and her 
consort as trophies of their superior naval skill. The 
loss of Barton was deeply felt and highly resented 
by the Scottish sovereign ; and he despatched the 
Earl of Argyle and Lord Drummond to complain of 
the infraction of the treaty then subsisting between 
himself and his brother-in-law. Henry briefly re- 
plied, that the officer wdiom he bewailed was a pi- 
rate, and that his death could never be considered 
as any breach of an alliance between princes.* This 
fight, and the haughty brevity of the royal answer, 
are both worthy of notice, as leading to the subse- 
quent contest between the two kingdoms, and tJie 
fatal defeat at Flodden. 

In the mean time Henry's martial aspirations be- 
came every day more observable ; the warlike shapes 
of Edward the Third and Henry the Fifth haunted 
his slumbers ; and, without considering how soon 
their laurels had withered and how idle it was 
on his part to attempt a permanent conquest of 
France, he became solicitous to rival the glories of 
Poictiers and Agincourt. In this wish he was sup- 
• Hall, p. 525. Lloyd’s State Worthies, p. 143. 
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ported by the military members of his privy-coun- 
cil, — Surrey, Lord Herbert, Sir Edward Poynings, 
and others, — and when the question was debated, 
some plausible arguments were urged in favour of 
their opinions. It was argued, that a fairer oppor- 
tunity could not occur to recover his rights on the 
Continent, and at the same time to maintain the in- 
sulted authority of the Pope; that there was every 
probability of his being joined by the emperor ; that 
the subjects of France were in many parts of the 
kingdom disaffected, and disposed towards a change ; 
that no sovereign of England had ever possessed a 
treasury so well replenished, or could look so con- 
fidently to the assistance of his Parliament ; whilst 
his adversary, Louis, was distracted by his wars in 
Italy, which diverted his attention from his own do- 
minions, and divided his army. 

On the other hand, some of the wiser heads in 
the council did not fail to place in a strong light 
the imprudence of any hostilities, and the slender 
hopes of success which must attend them. They 
entreated their young master not to be unreason- 
ably influenced by the visions of military conquest, 
but to look how soon and how surely the former 
triumphs of the English arms in France had 
ended in disappointment abroad and poverty at 
home. If/* said they, in former times, when 
Guienne, Anjou, Touraine, and Normandy, be- 
longed to England, and when the House of Bur- 
gundy was her strict ally, it was found .impossible 
to eflect the conquest of such a kingdom, was it to 
be expected that he should be more successful now ? 
Nay, it was asserted that even a full harvest of glory 
was a thing to be dreaded from the enormous expense 
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which it entailed on the mother-country. When 
was there a more glorious era than that of Edward 
the Third ? yet, wlien was there a time when the 
country at home was poorer, and more weary of 
wars Besides, they added with great plausibility, 
an important revolution had since these days taken 
place in the art of war, which rendered such successes 
as those of Edward and Henry the Fifth far more 
uncertain. The use of arms, they contended, was 
dianged ; instead of the long-bow, so peculiarly 
adapted for the able-bodied yeomen of England, 
there had been introduced the caliver, — a weapon 
more costly, requiring great practice, and as deadly 
in weak hands as in strong. The insular situation 
of his kingdom, it was argued, pointed out the im- 
j)alicy of a war of territorial conquest, — the sea was 
her field, — ^lier navy ought to be encouraged as the 
right arm of her strength. If she sought to enlarges 
her dominions, the late discoveries of the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards demonstrated clearly the track 
which she ought to pursue. Already, under the late 
reign, the enterprise and naval skill of the Cabots had 
been rewarded by the discovery of North America, 
and in the prosecution of such great schemes there 
was ample room for the acquisition both of profit and 
glory. These arguments, so well founded in reason 
and policy, were overruled, not confuted, for the king 
had determined on war. Julius, as has been stated, 
liad already flattered his vanity by saluting him as 
Head of the Italian League ; and, discovering Hen- 
ry's weak side, intimated his resolution to withdraw 
the title of Christianissimus from Louis, and bestow 
it upon the English monarch, who considered such 
an honour as cheaply purchased by a declaration of 
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hostilities.* Making every allowance for his inex- 
})erience, it may be asserted, that the mind which 
could be thus swayed must have been composed of 
very ordinary materials ; and the result evinced how 
completely he was duped by the crafty and selfish 
policy of Spain. 

Having formed the resolution to engage in war with 
Fiance, his wisest course would have been to com- 
mence by a direct attack upon France; but Ferdinand 
liad the address to persuade him, that to favour the 
junction between his army and his English allies, it 
would be better to land in one of his ports, and from 
thence invade Guienne. Accordingly, Thomas G rey, 
marquis of Dorset, accompanied by Lord Thomas 
Howard, and the Lords Brook, Willoughby, and 
Ferrers, sailed with an army of 10,000 men to 
Passage, where they expected to be joined by the Duke 
of Alva, the Spanish commander-in-chief, and to 
proceed to the conquest of the French dependency. 
Nothing, however, was farther from the intentions of 
Ferdinand. His object was to reduce Navarre, and 
to prevail upon the English auxiliaries to assist him 
in the enterprise. The Duke of Alva, accordingly, 
made himself master of Pampeluna ; but Dorset re- 
fused to co-operate, pleading his instructions, which 
limited him to a war with France. This led to much 
negotiation arid loss of time by the marquis, who, 
although he declined to give any active assistance, 
yet, by his presence in the country, undoubtedly fa- 
cilitated the reduction of the province. 

Winter was now fast approaching ; the English 
began to be greatly in want of provisions ; sickness 
and dysentery, owing to their drinking the hot wines 


Herbert, p. 8. 
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of the country, had invaded the camp ; 3000 men 
were already ill or dead ; and so disgusted were 
the soldiers with the result of the enterprise, that 
they insisted on their officers taking immediate 
measures for their return home. In the midst of 
these preparations, an English herald arrived, with 
a command that the marquis should remain till he 
was reinforced ; but the first whisper of such an 
order was received with a burst of indignation by 
the army. They felt that they had already been 
duped by Ferdinand, and, rising in a mutiny, em- 
barked themselves, compelled the officers to follow, 
and arrived in their own country about the end of 
November.* 

Henry felt deeply incensed at this inglorious re- 
turn ; but he was gratified by the activity and success 
of his admiral. Sir Edward Howard, who, com- 
manding the fleet which carried the army to Spain, 
maintained the honour of his flag, chased the French 
ships into their harbours, and made a ^descent 
upon Brittany, for the time giving law to the seas. 
Louis, alarmed at these ravages, equipped a power- 
ful armament, whilst the English king added to his 
squadron no fewer than twenty-five great ships of 
war.t In the Regent, 1000 tons burden, was Sir 
Thomas Knevet, Admiral, and Master of the Horse ; 
in the Sovereign, Sir Charles Brandon, afterwards 
Duke of Suffolk, and under him Sir Henry Guilford, 
Sir John Carew, and some young courtiers, who vo- 
lunteered their services. The whole fleet, which now 
mustered forty-five sail, was placed under the orders 


* Herbert, p. 11. 

Ellis’ Letters, Second Series, vol. i. pp. 202, 203 ; Dr Knight 
to Wolsey, 
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of Sir Edward Howard, for the purpose of watching 
the motions of the enemy on the coasts of Brittany. 
On arriving at Brest, a French fleet of thirty-nine 
ships, commanded by Admiral Primauget, came out 
to attack them, and, gaining the advantage of the 
wind, commenced a desperate action. The Cordelier, 
which he commanded, was a first-rate, carrying 1200 
men. Surrounded by the English, who, though 
superior in numbers, had failed to get the weather- 
gage, he fought with much gallantry, till a large 
quantify of combustibles being thrown on board his 
ship, she burnt so fiercely, that all hope of extin- 
guishing the fire w'as lost. In this desperate state, 
finding that he must perish, he determined it should 
not be alone, and grappling with the Regent, the 
English admiral's ship, both vessels were soon en- 
veloped in a sheet of flame, and blew up together, 
with all who were on board. This dreadful catas- 
trophe, by which 1900 men and two of the finest 
vessels then in the world were destroyed in a mo- 
ment, appalled the fleets, which separated as far as 
possible to avoid the showers of burning beams and 
cordage. The French then regained their harbours, 
and the English returned home.* 

Henry, who was little pleased with the progress 
of the war, now determined to invade the enemy's 
country in person, consoled with the idea that the 
full harvest of glory was reserved for himself. Hav- 
ing first by negotiation gained Maximilian to espouse 
his quarrel, he summoned a Parliament, which grant- 
ed him a large subsidy, and assembled his army 

* Kent's Illustrious teamen, vol. i. p. 615. Herbert, p. 11. 
G^win's Annals, n. 10. Fiddes’ Wolsey, Coll. 10. Letter of 
Wolsey describing tiie tight. 
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with a magnificence befitting more the preparations 
for a tournament than the business of a serious cam- 
paign. He equipped also a fleet of forty-two ships of 
war, which he placed under the command of Sir 
Edward Howard.* It was a favourite maxim of 
this brave man, that no naval officer was good for any 
thing unless his courage amounted to a degree of 
madness ; and to this startling axiom he now fell a 
victim. His orders were first to scour the Channel, 
and then to sail for Brest ; and after he accomplislied 
this, he found the French fleet at anchor within the 
harbour, waiting for the admiral, Pierre Jean le 
Bidoulx, a Knight of Rhodes, with six galleys from 
the Mediterranean. Their position was strong. They 
had thrown up batteries on both sides of the en- 
trance ; twenty-four hulks were lashed together, and 
so placed as to defend the main body of the fleet 
from the enemy’s cannon, whilst it was also in- 
tended to use them as fire-ships, to be turned adrift 
with the tide during the progress of the action. 
Having reconnoitred this position, Howard deter- 
mined to carry it before they were joined by the ad- 
miral ; and so confident did he feel of success, that 
he despatched a messenger to the king his master, 
requesting him to come in person and secure for 
himself the glory of the battle. The privy-council, 
however, rejected the proposal, and wrote sharply 
back, commanding hinl to do his duty ; which the 
brave officer obeyed but too strictly. During the 
delay occasioned by these messages, the French ad- 
miral arrived, with six ships and four pinnaces, and 
stationed himself in the Bay of Conquet, near Brest, 
between two rocks surmounted with powerful bat- 
* Ryiner, Fcedera^ toL xiiL 326-332; inclusive. 
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teries. Undismayed by the strength of this situation, 
Sir Edward resolved on first attacking him, and, 
clioosing two galleys from the fleet, took the com- 
mand of one, and gave the other to Lord Ferrers. 
These led the way, and were followed by some row- 
barges and crayers, or small vessels, under the or- 
ders of Sir Thomas Cheyney, Sir John Wallop, and 
Sir William Sidney. 

Bearing down straight on the admiral, Howard 
ran alongside of him, and, lashing his own ship to 
the Frenchman, leapt on board, sword in hand, fol- 
lowed by seventeen of his crew. He imagined, pro- 
bably, that he would be followed and supported by 
tlie row-barges, but something detained them, and at 
this moment tlie cable which fastened his galley to 
the enemy slipt from its hold, and Sir Edward was 
left alone, surround(id by a far superior force. He 
made, however, a desperate resistance, and, if seconch- 
ed by Lord Ferrers and the armed barges, might 
have succeeded ; but these were now separately en- 
gaged, and the English admiral, with the handful 
of men who had accompanied him, were borne over- 
board by the enemy’s pikes into the sea. His last 
action was in unison with his whole life. When he 
saw his galley slide away, and nothing remained but 
to die, he took his chain of nobles and his gold 
whistle, the ensign of his office, which hung about 
his neck, and c^ast them into the ocean, declaring 
that such trophies should never fall into the hands 
of tfce enemy.* Howard, who fell thus early in the 
war, was in all respects a remarkable man, and pos- 

• Kent, vol. i. pp. 517) 519. Ellis, Second Series, vol. i. p. 213, 
for an interesting letter of Howard's, written not long before his 
death. 
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sessed of talents^ not only as a naval ofScer, but in 
affairs of state, which made his death a severe public 
loss. 

Undismayed by this unfortunate commencement, 
Henry now determined to make his grand effort 
in person ; and having sent over part of his army 
to Calais in May, commanded by Lord Shrews- 
bury and Lord Herbert, both members of his privy- 
council, he himself embarked with the remainder 
in the end of June. It was soon evident, however, 
that his military education had been totally ne- 
glected ; and his conduct was marked by a puerile 
vanity and a desire of personal display which are 
scarcely excusable. It was of consequence to the 
success of the expedition that the enemy should not 
be aware when the king had sailed, or where he 
meant to make his principal attack ; yet, instead of 
steering straight for Calais, and joining the troops 
who had already landed, he insisted that they should 
direct their course towards Boulogne, apparently 
with no other object than that he should cause such 
a great peal of guns to be discharged as might be 
heard both at Calais and Dover.* Having thus 
proclaimed to France that the majesty of England 
was on the coast, he landed on the thirty-first day 
of June, amid a roar of artillery from ships, walls, 
and towers. The vanguard of the army, unde^ 
Herbert and Shrewsbury, had now been encamped 
before Terouenne nine days, and it was of import- 
ance that the siege should proceed with all pos- 
sible rapidity ; yet the king, who was accompanied 
by his almoner, Wolsey, lately risen into great fa- 
vour, suffered three precious weeks to be consumed 

• Turner, voL L p. 116. Herbert, p. 15. 
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in idle and unnecessary matters^ and was at length 
roused into activity by the intelligence that the 
French had assembled an army and meant to relieve 
the place. The Duke de Longueville, assisted by 
the famous Chevalier Bayard, Bussy d'Amboise, 
and other able officers, was now in the field, and 
Henry hastened his departure. The English army, 
according to Herbert, consisted of about 9000 good 
fighting-men, besides those who belonged to the car- 
riages, amounting to about 2000 or 3000 more. Sir 
Charles ' Brandon, a little before created Viscount 
Lisle, led the vanguard, whom the Earl of Essex, lieu- 
tenant-general of the spears, accompanied. In the 
centre the chief station was occupied by the king, hav- 
ing the Duke of Buckingham on the one hand, with 
600 chosen warriors, and Sir Edward Poynings on 
the other, with as many more, — Sir Henry Guilford 
carrying the standard- royal. The rearward, which 
was composed chiefly of the retinue of Fox, bishop 
of Winchester, and Wolsey, was conducted by Sir 
William Compton ; it mustered about eight hundred. 
In the spaces the great ordnance were placed ; and the 
order of march was closed by Sir Anthony Oughtred 
and John Neville, at the head of 400 spears.* The 
weather was rainy, and scarcely had the troops past 
the confines near Ardres, when 1200 French horse 
approac^hed, under cover of a fog. An alarm aris- 
ing that the enemy were near, Henry, with the 
ardour of a youthful knight, threw himstdf from his 
horse, and took his stand in the centre of his lans- 
quenets. But, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
fiery Bayard, who urged an attack, De Pienncs, the 
French officer, satisfied himself with reconnoitring 
* Herbert, pp. 15, lb. 
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the enemy. I have been commanded/* said he^ 
‘‘ by the king my master, on my life to risk nothing, 
and only to guard the country.** Here the wisdom 
of Louis and the error of his antagonist are equally 
conspicuous. Having determined on war, the Eng- 
lish prince, who had a powerful army and most 
ample resourc(?s, ought undoubtedly to have attempt- 
ed the conquest of Normandy. So certainly, indeed, 
did the French ruler anticipate such a design, that 
in the first instance he sent Tremoille to defend this 
province ; but, finding that the attack was concen- 
trated upon Terouenne, he at once discovered his 
advantage, and resolved to strain every effort to 
protract the siege. To detain the enemy before 
that city, to avoid a battle, and, by prolonging the 
campaign, to exhaust the patience of his impetuous 
adversary, was the policy of the more reflecting 
monarch, and the result showed that he had judged 
wisely. 

Henry now advanced, and joined the famp be- 
fore Terouenne, where, with that passion for mag- 
nificence which so early distinguished him, he caused 
a sumptuous pavilion to be raised. The siege then 
commenced in earnest. Baynam, the commander 
of the English pioneers, attempted a mine, but the 
French, by a countermine, defeated his operations ; 
and the Count d*Angouleme, afterwards Francis the 
First, having arrived at headquarters, annoyed the 
besiegers by his constant vigilance and activity. 
Torrents of rain fell, and not only discourag x the 
miners in their subterranean operations, but pro- 
duced much discomfort to the troops; the king, 
leaving his rich tents of blue damask and gold, ^as 
constrained to inhabit a wooden house. The gar- 
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rison, deriving spirit from the distress of their as- 
sailants, discharged their artillery without intermis- 
sion ; while the foragers on all sides were perpetually 
intercepted and cut off by an active description of 
light cavalry, called Stradiotes, then much used by 
the French. 

In the midst of these transactions, word was 
brought that the emperor had arrived, and was ap- 
proaching to visit the king, who instantly hastened 
to meet liim, exhibiting, in the interview, a striking 
contrast between English magnificence and imperial 
simplicity. Maximilian came forward in a plain 
doublet and cloak of black serge ; Henry glittered all 
over with jewels ; and his nobles, who formed his 
train, wore dresses of gold and silver tissue, whilst 
their horses proudly shook their tassels and bells of 
gold.* Events now crowded thickly on each other. 
Scarcely had this ceremony been concluded, — hardly 
had the emperor intimated his intention of serving 
as a volunteer under his royal brother of England, 
— when a message arrived in the camp from James 
of Scotland, whose resentment had been roused to 
the highest pitch by the warlike politics of his 
brother-in-law. It was brought by Lyon-king-at- 
arms and contained in writing a sharp expostula- 
tion, accompanied by a denunciation of war; to 
which Henry gave an angry answer, commanding 
the envoy to inform his master, that he had left an 
earl behind him in the north, who knew well how 
to md tlui kingdom against the attempts of his 
ma.-ter. The herald, however, pleading the privi- 
leges of his office, refused to bear a verbal message, 
an the monarch condescended to embody his reply 
• Hall, p. 644. 
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in a letter which, owing to the death of the Scot- 
tish king at Flodden, never reached its destination. 

Six weeks had now been wasted in France, and 
an army, which was kept up at an enormous ex- 
pense, had achieved nothing. Terouenne still main- 
tained a vigorous defence ; and so little progress had 
been made that, instead of a strait investment, a 
passage had been left open on the side towards 
the river, by which the French determined to 
throw in provisions. To prevent this succour, 
Henry constructed five bridges, and having been 
joined by the emperor, who wore the red cross of 
St George above his armour, the two sovereigns 
passed the stream at the head of the troops, whilst 
the enemy, to the number of 12,000 men, advanced 
from Blangy. Previous to the action, orders had 
been issued to all the captains of the French gens- 
d’armerie, instructing them that the object of the ex- 
pedition was to revictual the town, but not to risk 
a battle.* The army accordingly advanced with 
spirit ; but the moment the German horse, led by 
IMaximilian, and the mounted English archers, 
commenced an attack, the French cavalry, obe- 
dient to the injunctions they had received, began 
to fall back on their main body. This manoeuvre, 
however, could not be executed with the coolness 
necessary to ensure its success. The assailants, shout- 
ing St George, pressed on the enemy ; the deliberate 
retreat of the others soon quickened to a more ra- 
pid pace, — the ranks got disordered, and, notwith- 
standing the blows and remonstrances of their offi- 
cers, the whole body of the gens-d’armerie, falling 
into irrecoverable confusion, struck their rowels 

* Histoire de Bon Chevalier, vol. ii. p. 78. 
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into their horses* flanks, and fl^d at the top of their 
speed. The consequence, which might have been 
fatal to the main array, was averted by the bravery 
of Bayard, who, at the head of a small body of 
men, maintained a narrow defile, and gave time 
to the rest to regain their encampment. He then 
surrendered himself prisoner, and the same fate 
befell the Duke de Longueville, Bussy d*Amboise, 
Clermont, Lafayette, and other officers. Henry, 
delighted with the success of this skirmish, could 
not resist congratulating the French gentlemen on 
the extraordinary celerity of their retreat, and they, 
in allusion to their flight, with their characteristic 
sprightliness, denominated it the Battle of Spurs.* 
On its being understood that so illustrious a 
knight as the Chevalier Bayard was amongst the 
prisoners, the Emperor Maximilian immediately 
sent for him, and some interesting details of their 
cojiv(irsation have been preserved by Champier. 

When *the emperor,** says he, saw Bayard, he 
thus addressed him : — ' Captain Bayard, what wind 
hath blown you hither at this time ^ Sire,' said 
the chevalier, ^ the imperial wind of your realm of 
Germany, and glad am I that it hath wafted me to 
a better place than I had dreamt of.’ — ^ Certes, Ba- 
yard,* rejoined the emperor, ^ you might well have 
said so had you come hither to see me, but I doubt 
your arrival is somewhat against your will.* — 

^ True,* rejoined Bayard ; ^ and yet, since 1 am a 
prisoner, I love better to be your prisoner than that 
of any prince in Christendom, and praise be to God 
that 1 am fallen into your hands.* The emperor 

• Carte, vol. iii. p. 10. Herbert, p. 10. Rymer, Fcedera, vol. xiii. 

p. 870. 
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then began to complain of the conduct of Louis the 
Twelfth, and Bayard warmly defended him. ^ Let 
us have done talking of these vexatious matters/ at 
length said Maximilian ; ^ glad am I to see you, cap- 
tain, and still more joyous would it have made me, 
had you come to me in my own country, a free 
and prosperous knight/ — ^ Sir,' said Bayard, ^ if it 
pleases God, that shall be some day or other; for, 
after the king, my lord and master, there is not a 
prince in the world whom I would more willingly 
serve/ At this moment, as he was conversing with 
the emperor, Henry, the king of England, entered 
his tent. ^ My brother,' said Maximilian, ^ do you 
know this French gentleman ?' — ^ No, by my faith,' 
replied Henry. ^ And yet, assuredly,' said the em- 
peror, ‘ you have often heard of him ; he is the most 
renowned of Frenchmen, — the terror and hatred of 
every Spaniard.' — ^ Is it so.^' replied Henry ; ^ then 
you can be speaking of none other than Bayard 
of France.' — ^ It is the very man, my brother,' ex- 
claimed Maximilian ; ‘ for this time, at least, you 
have guessed right.' Henry, when he heard it was 
Bayard, took him affectionately in his arms, and 
embraced him as if he had been a king ; but the che- 
valier, extricating himself, bent his knee to the earth, 
and Henry, taking his hand, said, ^ Captain, I re- 
joice to see you, and I could wish, for your honour 
and profit too, that it were in another state than 
that of a prisoner.' — ^ Sire,' said Bayard, ^ I am a 
prisoner, it is true, but a voluntary prisoner. I waa 
not taken prisoner, but of my free will surrendered 
myself, for it was my earnest wish to see his im- 
perial majesty and your royal self also ; this I now 
do ; nor was it iny purpose to fly like my brethren. 
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for, in truth, I never was at a school where one was 
taught the use of one’s heels.’ At these words, 
Maximilian burst into a laugh, exclaiming, ^ Certes, 
Captain Bayard, this is not your first attempt at a 
hoax or a banter, and you are quite right, since you 
have begun, to spare neither king, emperor, nor 
prince.’ — ' God forbid,’ rejoined Bayard, " that it 
should ever be said I wished to impose on so 
noble and beautiful a prince as the King of Eng- 
land. I have only spoken the truth, and told the 
story of my surrender.* The gravity of this reply 
overcame the emperor and the king, who again gave 
themselves up to a hearty fit of laughing. ^ Well, 
sir emperor and sir king,’ said Bayard, a little hurt, 
^ I here pronounce my protest that I am not to be 
treated as a prisoner taken by force of arms, for, had 
I so chosen, I needed not to have been a prisoner at 
all ,* but I praise God I never had a desire to fly like 
the rest ; neither, so long as I may bear arms, shall I 
do so, bythe help of the Creator of the world, but let 
me request that, as I have formerly been known to 
your imperial majesty, I may be treated accord- 
ing to my rank as a captain.’ — Assuredly,’ replied 
Maximilian, ^ thou shalt be treated, not only as an 
officer, but as a friend.’ ”* 

The mirth of the two royal personages on this oc- 
casion arose from their ignorance of the circumstances 
under which Bayard had given himself up. Turner, 
in his interesting narrative of the battle, says, he 
was about to surrender when he saw seated apart 
from his assailants, under a tree, a single knight who, 
to cool himself from the violent heat, and thinking no 
danger nigh, had taken off part of his armour. The 


Histoire de Bon Chevalier, vol. ii. p. 80. 
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chevalier rode up to him, and presenting his sword to 
his throat, exclaimed, ^ Surrender to me or you die.* 
The knight had no alternative, and yielded himself 
his captive. This done, the other said, ^ I am the 
Chevalier Bayard, and I now surrender myself a 
prisoner to you!* According to the laws of w^ar, 
therefore, he was, as he described himself, a vo- 
luntary prisoner, and as such, he afterwards con- 
tended, that, as he had first made his captor captive, 
he was not obliged to pay any ransom. The matter 
was referred to the decision of Maximilian and 
Henry, and they sustained his plea.*** 

The defeat of the French gens-d*armerie in the 
battle of Spurs, had it been followed up with deci- 
sion and rapidity by the conqueror, might have 
been attended with the most disastrous consequences 
to France ; and for a moment Louis trembled for the 
probable fate of his kingdom. The Swiss, victorious 
in the fatal battle of Novara, had passed the Alps, 
penetrated into Burgundy, and were nowJbesieging 
Dijon. It was this town alone which stood between 
tlieir veteran legions and an immediate advance to 
Paris. On the other hand, the English had derived 
so much spirit from their late success, that, if they 
had pressed on to the attack of the French camp at 
Blangy, before the troops had recovered from their 
panic, there was every chance that the enemy, who 
in all amounted only to 14,000 men, would have been 
completely routed.t But it was fortunate for them 
that the military talents of the Fifth Henry were 
not destined to be revived in his successor ; and those 
by whom his councils were directed were either blind 
to the career which they ought to have pursued, or 
• Turner, vol. i. p. 126. ^ Guicciardini, book xii. 
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chose to be so. Instead of following up their advantage 
and overwhelming Picardy, the English monarch 
spent another week in the siege of Terouenne. When 
the place was at length compelled to capitulate, he 
permitted the garrison to march out with the ho- 
nours of war, and to gratify the wishes of his imperial 
ally^ rased the fortifications, filled up the ditches, 
and destroyed the whole town, with the exception 
of the cathedral and the religious houses.* 

Henry next directed his arras against Tournay, 
of which he became master on the 22d of Septem- 
ber ; and after a magnificent entry into this city, 
and some time spent in jousts and entertainments, 
it was thought advisable that, as winter approached, 
the campaign should close. He accordingly em- 
barked for England, and returned to Richmond on 
the 24th of October.f 

Thus concluded the expedition into France, which 
reflects little credit either on the wisdom of his coun- 
cillors or on the talents of the sovereign. He had 
successively become the dupe of the crafty Ferdi-. 
nand and the politic and accomplished Maximilian ; 
whilst both princes appear to have overreached 
him in the same way, by olFering incense to his 
vanity, and gratifying his excessive love of distinc- 
tion. He had spent an enormous sum ; and such were 
the difficulties in which Louis the Twelfth was in- 
volved after the defeat in the battle of Spurs, that all 
Europe believed the time was come when his country 
was once more to fall under the domination of 
England. “ It was thought,” says Guicciardini, 
^^that if the English had followed their fortune, 
they had that very day opened a way to be masters 

* Carte, vol. iii. p. 10, Herbert, p. 10. -j- Herbert, p. 17. 
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of the whole realm of France but the sum of 
four hundred thousand crowns persuaded the Swiss 
commanders to repass the Alps^ — the advice of 
Maximilian^ who saw his own interest in the de- 
struction of Tournay, concentrated Henry’s efforts 
upon this point, — the personal ambition of Wolsey 
directed the attack, and afterwards spared the city, 
that he might enjoy its bishopric, — and the vanity 
of the king induced him to listen to the councils of 
every interested person who knew how to conceal 
his purposes under the disguise of a little flattery. 

Whilst, in France, such mighty preparations had 
concluded in so trifling a result, events of greater 
consequence had occurred in Scotland, to which it 
will be necessary for a few moments to direct our 
attention. In that kingdom the French monarch 
had a faithful and affectionate ally in James the 
Fourth ; and we have already described the arrival 
of the Scottish herald in the English camp before 
Terouenne, and the proud defiance he. brought from 
his master. This denunciation of war was followed 
by an immediate invasion of England, — the Scottish 
army being led by the king in person. James, a 
spirited and chivalrous prince, possessed high ac- 
complishments as a knight, but failed in military 
experience ; the Earl of Surrey, on the contrary, to 
whom the defence of the English borders had been 
intrusted, was an able leader, had grown gray in 
arms, and from his infancy had been nursed in a 
camp. As soon as he understood that the invader, 
after possessing himself of the castles of Wark and 
Ford, had taken up a position at Flodden, one 
of the Cheviot Hills, he pressed forward at the 
head of an army of 26,000 men, and by a successful 
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manoeuvre, induced James to desert his vantage- 
ground, on which he might have long defied an army 
thrice the number, and to descend towards the plain, 
where, after a desperately-contested battle, the Scots 
were entirely defeated, their leader killed, and the 
flower of their nobility cut to pieces. The unhappy 
prince himself fought with the most determined 
courage, and his body was found next day surround- 
ed by multitudes of the slain, and so mangled with 
wounds, that it was difficult to recognise it. His 
gauntlet and coat-armour were sent by the English 
queen to her royal husband, who was then in the 
camp before Tournay, with an assurance that this 
victory was more honour to him than if he had won 
all the crown of France.* 

Surrey, however, from scarcity of provisions and 
the loss he had sustained in the action, did not find 
himself in a condition to pursue his advantage ; and 
at the moment when Scotland seemed to lie prostrate 
at liis fetJt, the earl disbanded his host, and gave the 
disconsolate kingdom leisure to summon her re- 
maining resources, and prepare for a vigorous de- 
fence. So much was James beloved by his people, 
that it was long before they would believe in his 
death ; and as some of his nobles had clothed them- 
selves on the day of battle exactly like their prince, 
wearing the same armour and surcoat, the confusion 
thus occasioned, and the circulation of many impro- 
bable and contradictory tales, disposed the credulous 
to conclude there might be some truth in the report 
of his escape. Many affirmed that he had gone, in 
obedience to a religious vow, on a pilgrimage to Je- 
rusalem ; and Buchanan asserts in his history, that 
* Turner, p. 143. 
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Telfer, an honest and veracious man, who had seen 
the battle, assured him that, when the day was ir- 
recoverably lost, he himself saw the king cross the 
Tweed on horseback.* 

On his return to his dominions, Henry had or- 
dered preparations for resuming the campaign in 
Prance as soon as the season should permit ; but the 
skilful negotiations of Louis averted the war. That 
able monarch saw around him a complication of 
difficulties, from which it seemed almost impossible 
to extricate himself; yet he succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation. He recovered the friendship of Leo the 
Tenth by a renunciation of the Pisan, and an adher- 
ence to the Lateran Council; he conciliated Ferdinand 
by agreeing to his permanent possession of Navarre ; 
he gained Maximilian by promising his daughter Bt'- 
nee as a bride for his grandson Charles, afterwards 
the renowned emperor ; and he at last overcame 
the animosity of Henry, by artfully disclosing to 
him the treachery of his royal allies, and proposing 
a matrimonial union between the crowns of France 
and England. Louis? was a widower in his fifty- 
third year; Henry’s sister, the Princess Mary, was 
in her sixteenth, and her affections were already 
fixed on Charles Brandon, Viscount Lisle, one 
of the handsomest and most accomplished noble- 
men in her brother’s court. Yet when Louis sought 
her hand, love was compelled to fade before ambi- 
tion, and a treaty was concluded between the two 
kingdoms, having for its basis the marriage of the 
French monarch to the Princess of England. 

On the 9th of October she entered Abbeville with 
the ladies of her train, amongst whom was Anno 
* Buchan. Her. Scot. Hist lib. xiii. chap. 41. 
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Boleyn, then a girl, and her marriage was soon after 
celebrated with extraordinary pomp, and amid the 
most magnificent pageants. 

It has been incidentally mentioned, that Henry, 
in his French campaign, was accompanied by Wol- 
sey, his almoner, whose councils and character be- 
gan now to exercise a conspicuous influence over the 
mind of the young monarch. This extraordinary 
man was of low origin ; nor does there appear any 
reasonable ground for questioning the common story, 
sanctioned by the high authority of Lord Herbert, 
that his father exercised the trade of a butcher at 
Ipswich. The old man's will, which proves him to 
have been a citizen of considerable wealth, has been 
quoted against this opinion ; but there is nothing in- 
consistent or improbable in a butcher being a wealthy 
burgess.* Educated for the Church, he distinguished 
himself by early attainments in such knowledge as 
Oxford could then communicate ; his precocity of ta- 
lent procured him the name of the Boy Bachelor ; 
and for some time after this he taught the grammar- 
school adjoining to Magdalen Colk^ge. But his ta- 
lents for business, his quick discernment of the weak 
points of human character, and the unscrupulous 
readiness with which he accommodated himself to 
those he desired to please, soon pushed him into no- 
tice ; and such was his boundless ambition, that his 
first preferments, which would have satisfied the 
desires of most men, served only as the steps to such 
an accumulation of power, dignity, and grandeur, as 
had never before this time been concentrated in any 
subject. Under Henry the Seventh, the execution 
of a difficult negotiation at the Imperial Court with 


Lingard, vol. vi. p. 45. 
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unusual success and expedition, had recommended 
him to the royal notice ; but, although he rewarded 
him with unwonted liberality, this cautious mo- 
narch was little worked upon by the address or flat- 
tery of others, and the full development of Wolsey’s 
powers was reserved for the reign of his son. It was 
then that Fox, the bishop of Winchester, who 
dreaded, it is said, the preponderating influence of 
Surrey in the council, introduced him, as a kind of 
Imlance against it, to the notice of the young mo- 
narch ; and such was the happy use which he made 
of his opportunities, that, at the period of the king's 
campaign in France, we find him enjoying un- 
bounded confidence, and possessing the highest j)0- 
litical influence. From this period preferments 
flowed in upon him with extraordinary rapidity, 
and it appeared as if Henry had determined, that 
the man whom he honoured with special confidence 
should be the focus in which every ray of the royal 
favour should meet with intense brightness. He 
was made successively King's Almoner, Bishop of 
Tournay, Bishop of Lincoln, Cardinal, Legate, Arch- 
bishop of York, and Lord High Chancellor. If we 
except the endowment of his colleges, and his muni- 
ficent exertions in the revival of learning, there is 
nothing peculiarly great in the character or career 
of Wolsey. Two principles regulated his life,— de- 
votion to the Church of Rome, of which he hoped 
one day to become the head, and a constant desire 
to acquire the supreme power in the councils of his 
sovereign. In this last object he completely suc- 
ceeded, and his success implies certainly no incon- 
siderable portion of ability, though we must hesitate 
to pronounce it of the highest order. He had care- 
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fully studied the character of the king ; he flattered 
his weaknesses, released him from the irksome 
weight of government, and whilst he originated, 
conducted, and concluded all, he had the rare ad- 
dress to leave his royal master business enough to 
conciliate his vanity, and persuade him that he had 
guided, whilst he only followed the current of affairs. 
Deeply selfish, and looking to his own ends, whilst 
he pretended a zeal for the public good, he acted 
upon no great plan ; squandering the wealth, and 
exhausting the military resources of the country, in 
vague projects, generally dictated by the policy of 
the Vatican, which brought neither glory nor profit, 
though they might terminate in some accession of 
dignity to himself. Haughty, imperious, and magni- 
ficent to an excess which had never before been seen 
in England, with a memory which seldom forgot an 
injury, and a spirit of revenge which slept only to ex- 
act a deeper interest ; so sensual and luxurious, that 
he seems only to have escaped excessive profligacy by 
excessive business ; insolent in prosperity, and ab- 
ject in misfortune ; it is difficult to account for the 
extraordinary partiality of Henry for one whose mo- 
ral and intellectual qualities seem to challenge so 
little regard. It is probable that Wolsey's secret lay 
in persuading the king that his wealth, power, and 
splendour, were merely the emanations from the sun 
of the royal favour ; that his glory waS a reflection 
from his sovereign ; and that a single blast of his 
displeasure might in a few moments wither the 
goodly boughs of that cedar, beneath which monarchs 
were content to take shelter. Such was indeed the 
truth, as the melancholy conclusion of his history 
very fully demonstrated ; for none who had shot up 
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to SO grand and predominant a power in so brief a 
space of time, ever descended from his high honours 
by a more rapid course of calamity. 

The marriage of the Princess Mary, one of the 
most beautiful women of her day, was a union in 
which youth and happiness were sacrificed on the cold 
altar of political expedience ; and, however flattering 
to her vanity might be the name and station of a 
Queen of France, the contrast between her for- 
mer lover. Viscount Lisle, as he glittered in the 
tournament given on the occasion, and carried off 
the prize from every competitor, and her aged 
husband, whose infirmities chained him to a lit- 
ter, from which he overlooked the games, must 
have been mortifying to her heart. Nor did her 
trials end here ; for, on the morning after her mar- 
riage, the Lady Guilford, her governess, to wliom 
she was deeply attached, with her whole train of 
English attendants, was dismissed, and ordered to 
return home. It was on this sorrowful occasion 
that the unfortunate princess, deprived of her 
friends and left desolate amongst strangers, ad- 
dressed the following letter to the king, her bro- 
ther : — My good Brother, — As heartily as I can I 
recommend me unto your grace. Marvelling much 
that I have never heard from you since our de- 
parting ; so often as I have sent and written to 
you. And now am I left alone in effect ; for on 
the morrow next after our marriage, my chamber- 
lain, with all other men-servants, were discharged ; 
and likewise my mother Guilford, with others of 
my women and maidens ; except such as never had 
experience or knowledge how to advertise, or give 

me counsel in any time of need ; which is to be 
6 
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feared may come more shortly than your grace 
thought at the time of my departing, as my mother 
Guilford can more plainly show your grace than I 
can write ; to whom I beseech you to give credence. 
And if it may be by any mean possible, I humbly re- 
quire you to cause my said mother Guilford to repair 
hither once again. For else, if any chance hap other 
than weal, I shall not* know where, or of whom to 
ask any good counsel, to your pleasure nor yet to 
mine own profit. I marvel much that my Lord of 
Norfolk would so lightly grant every thing at their 
requests here. I am well assured that when you 
know the truth of every thing, as my mother Guil- 
ford can show you, you would full little have thought 
I should have been thus entreated. Would God my 
Lord of York had come with me in the room of 
Norfolk, for then am I sure I should have been left 
much more at my heartiness and contentment than 
I am now. And thus I bid your grace farewell, 
with as much loyalty as ever had prince ; wishing 
you more heart's-ease than I have now."* The 
princess, when she wrote this melancholy epistle, 
was thinking of the gallant and noble Brandon, 
and sighing for the happy days which she had 
spent in England. Nor was she destined long to 
mourn her untoward lot. Not three months after 
her marriage, Louis, her husband, sunk under an 
attack of sickness which proved too much for a con- 
stitution already impaired. The good king," says 
the amusing author of the Memoirs of Bayard, had 
entirely altered his manner of living for the sake of 
his wife : before this, he used to dine at eight o’clock, 

* Ellis’ Letters, vol. i pp. 116, 117. The spelling in the letter 
is modernized. 
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and now he was obliged to dine at noon ; six had 
been his accustomed hour of going to bed, and now 
he frequently sat up till midnight.* It was such 
irregularity of life, operating on a constitution already 
enfeebled, which hurried the uxorious prince to his 
grave. On being informed of this event, Henry de- 
spatched her former admirer, the Viscount Lisle, to 
bring the princess home ; and the result maybe easily 
anticipated. Mary, sick of her high estate, and faith- 
ful to the passion which the qualities of Brandon had 
inspired, declared that she would either follow her 
first-love or enter a convent ; a marriage was se- 
cretly concluded at Paris, and the king, after a brief 
interval of resentment, was reconciled to the union. 
Brandon, who had been educated with the king, per- 
fectly understood his disposition, and never presumed 
upon his connexion with royalty. The well-known 
motto embroidered on the pennon of his lance, as it 
is represented in an original picture of himself and 
the princess, is strongly indicative of his gpod taste 
and good sense : — 

“ Cloth of g-oW do not despise 

Though thou be matchM with cloth of frize ; 

Cloth of frize be not too bold 

Though thou be match’d with cloth of gold.”+ 


* Henault, by Nugen^ vol. i. p. 352. 

-j- Granger’s Biog. Hist vol. i. p. 82. Ellis’ Letters, vol. i. pp. 
122, 123. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Henry* 8 Foreign Policy — Rise of the Reformation^^ 
Field of the Cloth of Gold — Ascendency of Charles the 
Fifth. 

Accession of Francis the First — Renewal of the League with Eng- 
land — ^Cardinal Wolsey — Death of Ferdinand of Arragon — Re- 
fomiation — Rise of Luther — Charles the Fifth — His vast Ambi- 
tion—Death of the Emperor Maximilian — Charles’ Election to 
tlie Empire — Interview between Francis and Henry— -Field of 
tlie Cloth of Gold — Fall of the Duke of Buckingham. 

The accession of Francis the First to the throne of 
France was followed by a renewal of the treaties 
between that country and Henry the Eighth yet 
it required little penetration to perceive, that the 
ambitious character of this young monarch, and the 
vastand warlike designs which he had formed, must 
soon embroil England in a continental quarrel. He 
had in view two great objects, the re-establishment 
of the French power in Italy by the conquest of the 
Milanese, and the recovery of his dominions at home 
by the entire expulsion of the English. The first 
he determined to accomplish by force of arms, the 
second by negotiation, and in both he was successful. 
Having appointed his mother, the Duchess d'An- 
goul^me, regent of the kingdom, he crossed the Alps, 
and in a decisive engagement, — the dreadful battle 


Rymer, Foedera, vol. xiii. pp. 476, 498. 
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of Marignano^ — completely defeated the Swiss in- 
fantry, whose veteran battalions, long inured to vic- 
tory, had been hitherto deemed invincible. The con- 
sequences of this triumph were, the cession of the 
duchy of Milan into the hands of the youthful mo- 
narch ; the declaration of the Genoese in his favour ; 
and a pacific interview with Leo the Tenth at Bo- 
logna, who not only confirmed his conquests in Italy, 
but flattered him with the hope of becoming master 
of the kingdom of Naples upon the death of Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, — an event wliich it was imagined 
could not be very distant. Francis, at the same time, 
held a long consultation with the Pontiff on the po- 
litical affairs of Europe; and the world beheld a 
sovereign, who had then scarcely attained his twenty- 
first year, dictating to the head of Christendom with 
an authority which belonged to the most matured 
experience. 

His attempts, however, to recover the English 
provinces in his own country, as they led to an im- 
mediate collision with the ambitious Wolsey, were 
not destined to proceed with so little interruption. 
He earnestly desired to have Tournay restored to 
him, to the see of which this powerful minister had 
been appointed by Henry; and, in consequence of his 
intrigues and negotiations, procured a Papal Bull, 
by which a French ecclesiastic, who had been elected 
by the chapter, was reinstated in the bishopric. This 
proceeding roused to a high pitch the resentment, 
not only of the Archbishop of York, but of his royal 
master, who, about this time, had become infatua- 
ted in his predilection for his favourite ; and Fran- 
cis, finding no easier way of disarming their hostility, 
used his interest with the court of Rome to have the 
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aspiring prelate elevated to the purple. This, which 
had long been the object of his ambition, was at length 
elFected, and he was admitted into the sacred college 
by the title of Cardinal St Cecile beyond the Tiber. 
In the beginning of November 1515, his hat was 
[>rought by the envoy of the Pope to England. The 
messenger, it appears, was a person of inferior rank, 
and somewhat meanly habited ; upon which Wolsey 
ordered him to be stopped till he should be better ar- 
rayed. At Blackheath he was met by the Arch- 
bi^iop of Canterbury with a train of prelates and 
nobles, who conducted him with great pomp to Lon- 
don, and afterwards through Cheapside to Westmin- 
ster, the city-companies lining the streets, and the 
lord-mayor and aldermen attending in their stands. 
On reaching the Abbey, eight abbots received the 
hat, and conveying it to the high-altar, laid it there, 
on. There it remained till Sunday the 8th of No- 
vember, on which day the new cardinal, accompa- 
nied by*the principal nobility and gentry, repaired 
to the Abbey, and kneeling before the altar with his 
hood over his face, listened reverently whilst the 
benediction and prayers were read to him. At the 
conclusion, the primate placed the hat upon his head, 
and the sacred ceremony being ended, the new dig- 
nitary returned with his train to his palace atChar- 
ing-Cross, where he had provided a sumptuous en- 
tertainment. Amongst the guests were the King 
and Queen of England ; the Queen-dowager of 
Scotland ; and Henry’s sister, the Queen-dowager 
of France. 

Scarcely had this splendid ceremony concluded, 
when Warham, disgusted with the irksome task of 
opposing the arrogance of Wolsey, resigned the seals. 
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which were immediately presented by Henry to the 
cardinal ; and not long after the crowning-stone was 
placed upon his pinnacle of authority and grandeur, 
by his being appointed legate a latere. The powers 
of this commission were of the highest sort. He 
might summon the primate to his convocation ; he 
had authority to superintend, and even to correct 
any thing which he esteemed irregular within 
the jurisdiction of any see in England ; he could 
appoint all ofl&cers in the spiritual courts, and pre- 
sent to all ecclesiastical benefices, constitute mas- 
ters of faculties and masters of ceremonies to ad- 
vance his dignity, and exercise a visitorial power 
over all monasteries and colleges within the king's 
dominions.* His pride now became excessive, and 
the pomp and ceremony which he assumed were 
greater than had ever before been seen in Eng- 
land. His own habit was gorgeous, his upper ves- 
ture being generally scarlet, crimson-taffeta, or crim- 
son-satin ; and, not contented with his red hat, he wore 
red gloves, whilst his shoes were silver-gilt, inlaid 
with pearls and precious stones. His train consisted 
of 800 persons, amongst whom were nine or ten lords, 
fifteen knights, and forty squires ; it was computed 
that his income, with the numerous presents and pen- 
sions which he received from abroad, equalled the 
annual revenue of the crown ;t and such was the 
splendour of his domestics, that his cook was clothed 
in satin or velvet, and wore a gold chain. When 
he appeared in public, the state he assumed almost 
exceeded that of royalty. His cardinal's hat was 
borne before him by a person of rank ; nor would he, 
in coming to the king's chapel, permit it to be de- 
• Fiddes* Life of Wolsey, pp. l(Ki, 107. “j* Ibid. p. 107. 
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posited on any place except the altar. Two priests, 
the tallest and comeliest that could be found, carried 
before him two huge silver crosses, — one to mark his 
dignity as cardinal, the other as Archbishop of York ; 
two gentlemen preceded them, each bearing a pillar of 
silver, and before these marched his pursuivant- aU 
arms, having upon his shoulder a ponderous mace 
of silver-gilt. Most of his attendants were mounted, 
their horses being richly caparisoned ; but he him- 
self rode a mule, the trappings of which were of 
crimsoii-velvet, with a saddle of the same, and gild- 
ed stirrups. When he had heard mass in the morn- 
ing, and retired for a while to his private chamber, 
he would then issue out to attend his levee, apparel- 
led all in red. About his neck was a tippet of 
sables ; and it was his custom to hold in his hand 
an orange stuffed with aromatic confections, to which 
he smelt as he passed amongst the press, or was pes- 
tered with many suitors.* 

The conquests of Francis in Italy now awakened 
the jealousy of Henry not less than of Wolsey, who, 
notwithstanding the court paid him by that monarch, 
had not forgotten the affair of the bishopric of Tour- 
nay, and was therefore disposed to encourage the re- 
sentment of his master, and even to co-operate with 
the emperor in expelling the French from Italy. But 
the greater part of the treasure left by the frugal Hen- 
ry the Seventh was now squandered; and Maximi- 
lian, whose poverty had procured for him the title of 
Prince Pochi Denari, or Pew Pence, abandoned all 
hopes of success, on discovering that the subsidies 

• Cavendish, by Singer, vol. L pp. 42, 43. The reader may trust 
to the accuracy of the portreut, as it was drawn from the life by 
one of his own suite. 
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secretly promised him by England were not likely 
to be soon paid. At this moment died Ferdinand, 
king of Arragon, one of the ablest rulers in Europe, 
whose reign had been more politic and successful 
than any of his contemporaries. By his will, he left 
his kingdom to his daughter Joanna, mother of the 
archduke, afterwards Charles the Fifth ; but in con- 
sequence of the weakness of her intellect, the Cardi- 
nal Ximenes was, by the same deed, appointed re- 
gent, till the arrival of the prince in Castile. Not 
long after, Maximilian appears to have amused 
Henry with a proposal of resigning the empire into 
his hands, — an absurd and impracticable project, 
the true intent of which was exposed by Tonstal, 
one of the English ambassadors, in a letter to his 
sovereign. He explained to him, that by long 
usages, which had been sanctioned by the ordinances 
of Holy Church, the person elected must be a Ger- 
man, and a subject of the empire ; that when elected, 
he must confess his realm to be under subjection to 
the empire, and that, before he could be chosen em- 
peror, he must be King of the Romans, — a dignity,*' 
said the envoy, "which Maximilian, as I hear, in- 
tendeth to retain, so that I repute it impossible your 
grace should be chosen ; and I am afraid the said 
offer, being so specious, was only made to get thereby 
a sum of money."* 

Tonstal was a peculiar favourite of the king, and 
one of the most accomplished scholars in Europe. 
His character demands a moment's attention, as 
his classical attainments, his writings, and his en- 
couragement of learned men, contributed essential- 
ly to the introduction of polite literature into Eng- 
* Ellis’ Letters, vol. i. p. 134. 
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land. Who his parents were is not certain ; hut it 
has been gravely maintained, that his remote ancestor 
had the honour of shaving and cropping William 
the Conqueror ; on which account, the family bore 
for their arms three combs argent, upon a ground 
sable. When he had reached the age of seventeen, 
he became a student in Baliol College, Oxford, at 
the auspicious epoch when Grocyn returned from tlie 
Continent, and began to deliver his Greek lectures 
in that seminary. From thence he removed to Cam- 
bridge, and soon after passed over into Italy, where 
he took up his residence in the University of Padua. 
After having enthusiastically devoted himself in that 
school to the study of the classical authors, he was 
advised to apply to the civil law ; but his penetrating 
mind and his critical acquaintance with the learned 
languages speedily detected the miserable condition 
of this science. We are informed of this in one of 
his letters, written to Budseus when he was eagerly 
expecting the commentaries of that great scholar, 
which contributed essentially to the revival of the 
study of the civil law in Europe : — How grate- 
ful to me is the prospect of receiving your commen- 
taries, you may learn,” says he, from what I now 
tell you : — After I had acquired in my youth some 
little acquaintance with polite literature, my friends 
advised me to study the civil law, as the mode best 
adapted to secure success in the world. My masters 
were the most celebrated that Italy could then af- 
ford, very Scaevolas and Papinians, as the world 
thought. To what a state of agitation would I some- 
times reduce them, when some unhappy law, drag- 
ged neck and heels into their argument, was made 
to speak any opinion but its own ; and they would 
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glory that its true meaning was brought to light, 
when, in fact, it was buried more deeply than be- 
fore. Upon these occasions I would sometimes re- 
sent this indignity, venture to point out how griev- 
ously they had wandered from its true meaning, 
and recall them to that more just reading, which 
a consideration of the depraved passage had at the 
moment suggested ; but all this was to no purpose. 
I only appeared as arrogant to them as they were 
contemptible to me. Accursius, by whose glosses 
they swore, was with them sacred, and to question 
his authority an inexpiable offence. Then it was 
that I would lament the miserable condition of these 
times, and pray that some asserter of the truth might 
one day arise lo dispel the clouds which lay so thick 
upon the civil law, and restore its light to the 
world.”* 

Tonstal probably remained in Italy till the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and becoming ac- 
quainted, on his return to England, with Arch- 
bishop Warham, who appreciated his talents, was 
introduced by him to the young king. Ecclesias- 
tical preferments nov/ seem to have crowded upon 
him, and Henry employed him successfully in va- 
rious diplomatic missions; one of which gave rise 
to the letter above quoted, relative to his election to 
the empire. He appears to have been the last of 
those eminent men, who, from the general ignorance 
of classical literature which reigned in England, 
were driven to seek for new and better light abroad ; 
and, after a residence of many years on the Conti- 
nent, when he arrived in his own country, he 
brought with him a mind richly stored with various 
* Erasmi Ep&tolae, b. ii. ep. 29. 
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knowledge. He was an elegant Latinist ; he had 
ardently cultivated the Greek language, and was 
amongst the few who perfectly understood its beau- 
ties and had mastered its difficulties; he was an 
excellent Hebrew scholar ; he is noted, both by God- 
win and Wharton, as the most accomplished mathe- 
matician of his time ; he was well read in the civil 
and canon law ; and, as the Church was the service 
to which he had early devoted himself, he was a 
learned, though perhaps not a very sound theologian. 
To these multifarious endowments he added a purity 
and sanctity of morals, and a pleasant courtesy of 
manners, which made him at once respected and 
beloved. His friends were the greatest scholars and 
the highest dignitaries of the age. Erasmus loved 
him, Budaeus corresponded with him, Warham che- 
rished him with especial affection, and the king not 
only employed him in the most confidential services, 
but so much admired his powers of conversation, 
that in bis progresses he always kept him near his 
person. 

Such was the history and character of this remark- 
able man ; and, returning to the subject which in- 
troduced him, the offer of the empire to Henry by 
Maximilian, it appears that the monarch embraced 
the same view which had presented itself to his am- 
bassador. He j ustly suspected that the emperor, with 
an exchequer completely exhausted, was merely soli- 
citous for a pecuniary supply, and accordingly waved 
the subject, by declaring it would be time to enter- 
tain so generous a proposal after the French were ex- 
pelled from Italy. Soon after this, the English sove- 
reign, whose feelings were seldom permanent upon 
any political subject, became more reconciled to the 
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glory of Francis ; who, never ceasing to pay his court 
to Wolsey, at last conciliated his favour ; the effects 
of which were soon apparent in the complete esta- 
blishment of pacific relations between the two 
princes. 

In 1497 , during the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
the spirit of maritime adventure had been rewarded 
by the important discovery of North America, in a 
voyage conducted by a Venetian merchant, named 
John Cabot, assisted by his son Sebastian.* This 
last, who became afterwards one of the greatest navi- 
gators of his age, commanded a second expedition 
to the same shores in 1498 ; but not finding sufficient 
encouragement in England, he passed into Spain in 
the year 1512, and rose to distinction under the pa- 
tronage of Ferdinand, who fully appreciated his ta- 
lents.t Upon tlie death of this monarch in 1516, 
Sebastian once more returned to England, tlie coun- 
try of his nativity, and suggested to Henry that 
scheme for the discovery of a north-west? passage, 
which had long occupied his own thoughts. The 
young sovereign received him gladly, and fitted out 
several vessels, which he intrusted to his guidance. 
The little squadron accordingly sailed in 1517; 
but it happened unfortunately, that there was con- 
joined in the command with Cabot, Sir Thomas 
Pert, at that time vice-admiral of the kingdom, by 
whose timidity and obstinacy the success of the ex- 


• Historical View of the Prc^ess of Discovery on the more 
Northern Coasts of America, Edinburgh Cabinet Library, p. 19-24, 
inclusive. 

•f* Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, by Mr Biddle of Pittsl>urg, pj). 
10(1, 101,— an acute work, of which I need not say that I fully api)re- 
ciate the original research which it displays, although in some im- 
portant points I have differed from the conclusions of its author. 
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pedition was entirely frustrated. Considerable ob- 
scurity hangs over the main incidents of the voyage ; 
but it is certain, that before he was compelled to 
turn back, the spirited* seaman had reached the la- 
titude of 67^^ and even penetrated the straits and 
entered the bay, which was afterwards, at the dis- 
tance of ninety years, to be distinguished by the 
name, and claimed as the discovery of Hudson.* 

It becomes necessary to attend, at this point of 
our biography, to the outbreaking of a great moral 
revolution, which, under the control and guidaiK^ 
of that all-wise and beneficent Creator, who at first 
separated the light from the darkness, has produced 
extraordinary changes in the destinies of the world. 
At the commencement of the sixteenth century, the 
immense and venerable fabric of the Romish Church 
appeared to be firmly fixed on that foundation which 
had endured the shock of so many centuries ; and 
yet it could scarcely have escaped the notice of an 
attentive observer, that some events had taken place, 
and some principles were then in the course of opera- 
tion, which could not fail to introduce important 
modifications in its worship, tenets, and discipline. 
On the one hand, it was not to be denied, and it was 
accordingly admitted by many who never separated 
from her communion, that there was much in the 

• Historical View of the Progress of Discovery on the more 
Northern (Coasts of America, Edinburgh Cabinet Library, p. 39-41, 
inclusive. For a more critical and detailed account of this remarkable 
voyage, see Memoir of Cabot, p. 117-119. It is singular tliat so 
justly eminent a writer as Southey, in his late work, the Naval 
History of England, has omitted ml mention of this voyage for the 
discovery of a north-west passage ; whilst the account of the voyage 
of John and Sebastian Cabot in 1497, and the subsequent voyage of 
Sebastian in 1498, events, which it is no exaggeration to designate 
as amongst the greatest in maritime importance during tlie fiftoenth 
century, are passed over with a very slight notice* 
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Church requiring reformation and amendment. In 
the course of succeeding centuries, there had gradu- 
ally grown up a mass of error, tradition, and strange 
unmeaning ceremonies, the greater part of which had 
originated in the imaginations of men, and could not 
by any ingenuity be traced either to Scripture or to 
the usage of the apostolic times. Whilst such was 
the case, and when no one could shut his eyes to the 
ignorance, idleness, and corruption which reigned 
throughout the great body of the Romish clergy, it 
was apparent, on the other hand, that every day 
the laity and the people were becoming more en- 
lightened ; that the powers of the human mind were 
gaining strength, and that a spirit of inquiry new 
to these times had begun to manifest itself, from 
which important results were to be anticipated. 
Some great events concurred at the same period to 
foster this spirit, and to discipline it for the contest 
in which it was so soon to be engaged. The inven- 
tion of printing, the revival of literature, the study 
of the civil law, the introduction of a critical know, 
ledge of Hebrew in some of the continental univer- 
sities, and, most of all, the translation of the Scrip- 
tures in many of the European countries into the 
vulgar tongue, all contributed to enlighten, to purify, 
and to stimulate the intellectual faculties, and to 
set them free from that state of moral torpor and 
indolent prostration which rendered them the easy 
captives of credulity and superstition. Nor is the 
observation to be omitted, that within the Church 
itself a principle of inquiry and an ardent desire of 
reformation was at work, which, although it left 
untouched the great articles relative to faith, wor- 
ship, and discipline, was nevertheless prepared to 
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proceed to a considerable length in the removal of 
the prevailing corruptions, and in imparting purer 
instruction to the people. It was at this time that 
Martin Luther arose, an^xtraordinary man, and des- 
tined by Divine Providence to be the principal mover 
in the discovery and dissemination of the truth. 

He was bom at Erfurt, in Saxony, in the year 1 484. 
His father was a miner, and, as to fortune, in very 
moderate circumstances ; yet, by his exertions, his 
son received an excellent education. The youth 
was at first destined for a legal profession ; but, being 
possessed of warm feelings and an ardent imagina- 
tion, an accident which befell a companion, who, 
when conversing with him, was struck dead by 
lightning, so deeply affected him, that he joined the 
order of Augustine Friars, where he soon rose to 
eminence ; and, on occasion of some disputes in his 
convent, was sent to Rome. It has generally been 
supposed, that the sight of the corruptions in that 
luxurious.^ capital, and the scandalous lives of the 
clergy, produced a deep effect on his mind ; yet, on 
his return to Saxony, and down to the year 1512, we 
find him animated with the most lively zeal for the 
authority of the Supreme Pontiff, and so earnest in 
the defence of those points of doctrine which he after- 
wards attacked, that he was ready, he declared, to 
carry the first fagot for the martyrdom of Erasmus, 
who had dared to write against the sacrament of the 
mass and the invocation of the saints. Whilst in this 
temper, the perusal of the works of John Huss was 
attended by a remarkable revolution in his opinions. 
He became disgusted with the subtleties and barbar- 
isms of the scholastic theology, and, animated by an 
honest love of the truth, applied himself with en- 
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thusiasm to the study of the Scriptures and the works 
of St Augustine.* In 1516, some of those great ques- 
tions which lie at the foundation of all sound theology, 
had formed the subject, not only of his private study, 
but of public disputation. As he became conscious 
of his powers his confidence increased ; his efforts in 
the detection of error and the investigation of truth 
assumed a more decided form ; and his mind became 
gradually more alienated from the corruptions of the 
Romish Church. 

At this critical moment, Leo the Tenth, desirous to 
realize his extravagant design for the completion of St 
Peter’s, authorized a sale of indulgences in Ger- 
many, for the purpose of defraying the expense of 
this vast undertaking. These indulgences promised, 
on the authority of the Pope, an exemption from 
the pains of purgatory to all who should buy them ; 
and soon after their promulgation, some persons who 
had confessed themselves to Luther, refused to per- 
form penance, on the ground that they c had pur- 
chased an immunity from so disagreeable a duty. 
It did not belong to the zealous and perfectly up- 
right character of the reformer to suffer this abuse ; 
and refusing them absolution, he determined to in- 
quire more fully into the nature of the document 
upon which so extraordinary a demand was found- 
ed. This led to the publication of his famous theses 
against indulgences; and as some obscurity rests 
upon this first and most important act of the re- 
former, it may be interesting to give his account 
of it in his own words : — It happened, about the 
year I517> that John Tetzel, a Dominican monk 
and illustrious declaimer, began to preach indul- 

* Gerdes’ Histor. Eyangelii Renov. vol. i. p. 89. 
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gences and sell them for money, as he best could. 
He was a man whom Maximilian the Emperor had 
condemned to death, and who had been saved from 
this ignominious fate by Frederic the Elector. I was 
then a preacher and doctor in the University of Wit- 
tenberg; fresh and vigorous from my theological 
studies, in the flower of my years, zealous and well- 
read in the Scriptures. When the people, there- 
fore, flocked in great crowds to Wittenberg, Jutten- 
bock, and the neighbouring towns, I, being as igno- 
rant of the real nature of these indulgences as many 
others around me, began quietly to question and 
doubt whether we might not be better employed 
than in running so much after them. The same 
observations were made by me in a discourse which 
I delivered in the church of the citadel, for which 
I incurred the displeasure of Frederic the Elector, 
who had become a suitor for a special grant of in- 
dulgences to defray the expense of that church, 
which he* had himself founded and warmly loved. 
Seeing this, I remained passive, and allowed things 
to take their course ; when reports were brought me 
of the extravagant and boastful assertions of Tetzel 
regarding the efficacy of these indulgences.” 

Luther then enumerates some of the ridiculous and 
idle stories with which this mercenary agent was in 
the habit of deluding the people. He declares he 
was fond of telling them, that at the first clink of 
their money the souls would spring out of purga- 
tory; that his indulgences had saved more souls 
than thei sermons of St Peter himself; and that par- 
don might be purchased, not only for past sins, but 
for such as should be committed in future. The 
reformer then proceeds as follows : — I was at that 

F 
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time ignorant for what uses the money thus collected 
was destined, but soon after a treatise was published, 
under the authority of the Bishop of Magdeburg, in 
which the quaestors or farmers explained their right tc 
this traffic in indulgences. It was then apparent to 
me that Tetzel, being the most successful collector, 
had been brought to Wittenberg by the Archbishop 
Albert, who, at that moment, was indebted in a great 
sum of money to the Roman See for the purchase 
of the bishopric of Mayence. Indeed, within a 
brief space of time three archbishops had deceased, 
and the price of the pall had been thrice paid, 
amounting, as was affirmed, to the sum of 26,000 
or 30,000 florins. The money having been advanced 
by a banking-house at Augsburg, Albert had adopt- 
ed this mode of repayment, extorting gold by the 
clamour of his agents, who had already collected a 
large sum, — half of which, however, he was obliged 
to send to Rome for the building of St Peter’s. All 
these particulars I afterwards learnt, but I was then 
ignorant of them. I addressed, however, a letter to 
Albert, and sent him my theses, requesting that he 
would exert his authority to inhibit Tetzel from 
preaching, as it was to be feared some evil conse- 
quences might arise out of his continuance. I took 
the same step with my ordinary, the Bishop of Bran- 
denburg, by whom I was much favoured. He re- 
plied that, as the matter appeared to him, the wisest 
course which I could adopt was to remain quiet ; 
that I was about to question the authority of the 
Church, and might bring much trouble upon my- 
self. Both the elector and the bishop concurred, as 
I suppose, in the idea, that to a dependent and mi- 
serable man like me the power of tlie Supreme Pon- 
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tiff would be a subject of very grave consideration. 
Nevertheless, my propositions against Tetzel were 
thus made pdblic, and in fifteen days they had 
flown through every part of Germany. All com- 
plained of the indulgences and of the articles of 
Tetzel, but the bishops and doctors were silent, be- 
ing kept in awe by the Dominican inquisitors, who 
stalked about with their denunciations of fire and 
fagot ; and Tetzel had already sharply admonished 
some of them who had ventured to murmur a little 
at his proceedings. For this reason I was highly 
lauded as an illustrious doctor, who, standing alone, 
had dared to attack the abuse. Yet this reputation 
pleased me little. My mind was in a state of doubt 
as to the nature of these indulgences, and I dread- 
ed that I had undertaken a business above my 
strength.”* 

Such, as it is given by Luther himself, is his in- 
genuous account of his first proceedings against in- 
dulgences*; and it is evident, from the expressions 
he there uses, that his mind, in the first stages of the 
controversy, was simply in a state of doubt and in- 
quiry ; that his object was to ascertain the truth ; 
and that nothing could be farther from his inten- 
tions at this moment than a rupture with the Holy 
See. The controversy, however, once begun, could 
not rest in this stage. Tetzel attempted a reply ; 
renewed inquiry brought to the honest and .vigorous 
mind of his antagonist an accession of light, and an 
increasing conviction that the grounds on which the 
indulgences were founded could not bear examina- 


• Luiheri Apolojjia Adversus Henriciim Brunsvicinsem. Seck- 
endorf. Hist. Liitheranismi, lib. i. p. 16-4. Gerdes’ Hist. Evau- 
|c:elii Benovati, voU i. pp. 91, 92, 93. 
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tion. The Dominican, provoked by what he deemed 
his heretical obstinacy, cast the theses of his oppo- 
nent into the flames ; and Luther's disciples, who 
by this time were daily increasin^r in number, imi- 
tated the violence of the Romish champion, by 
publicly burning his programmata. This was an 
open declaration of war. Within a short space of 
time many theologians were engaged in the discus- 
sion ,* and whilst the monk of Wittenberg acutely 
availed himself of every error which was committed 
by the ignorance and extravagance of his adver- 
saries, he at the same time directed the most re- 
spectful letters to the Supreme Pontiff, as head of 
the Church, acknowledging his authority, and im- 
ploring him neither to prejudge his cause, nor to 
give credit to the misrepresentations ^f his enemies, 
but to reply to his arguments, and convince him on 
Scriptural grounds that he was in error. 

Whilst such was the spirit which animated him 
in this early stage of the controversy, it was appa- 
rent to every attentive observer that his cause was 
greatly strengthened by the condition of the Church 
in Germany, and the obstinate and unprincipled 
line of policy which the court of Rome had thought 
it necessary to pursue with regard to that country. 
Upon this subject I gladly borrow the description of 
a late able historian of the Church : — If the oppres- 
sion of Rome,” says he, was now generally felt and 
acknowledged throughout Europe, if the scandals of 
the court were now becoming every where notorious, 
and the vices of the monks and the clergy had in- 
flamed the general hatred of Christendom, there was 
no country in which the tyranny or the licentious- 
ness of the Church was so shamelessly exhibited, or 
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SO deeply detested, as in Germany. Nor was there 
any region more pregnant with popular superstition, 
and with the fruits so diligently gathered from it by 
a worldly priesthood. The Germans had endea- 
voured to protect their Church against the pontifical 
depredators by the concordats of Constance and As- 
diaffenburg ; and, however narrow the field of 
amendment whicli they comprehended, still, had 
they l)een strictly observed, some advantage would 
iiave been produced, and some irritation allayed. 
But so far were the Popes from any desire to correct 
usurpation by timely concession, or sincerely to con- 
ciliate those whom they had injured, that they made 
it their policy to elude the conditions which they 
had reluctantly accorded, and to resume in substance 
the spoils which they had in semblance restored. 
By this conduct, they not only nourished without 
any remission the prevalent animosity against them, 
but they inflamed it still farther, when they aggra- 
vated former impressions by recent perfidy. There 
was, indeed, no part of Christendom wherein the 
whole machinery of the apostolical chancery had 
worked with such pernicious efficacy as in Germany. 
The privileges of the jubilee, so fruitful to the see 
which granted, so expensive to the districts which 
enjoyed them, were dispensed during the schism 
principally to that country ; the fathers of Constance 
and Basle published, though they failed to remove, 
its complaints ; and the ‘ hundred grievances,' whicli 
were afterwards (1523) presented to the Diet of N u- 
remberg, formed a catalogue of hereditary WTongs, 
the subjects of perpetual remonstrance, and of re- 
monstrance which was perpetually despised. The 
Papal usurpations enumerated in that celebrated do- 
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cument are severally placed under three heads : — 
Such as tended to enthral the people ; such as im- 
poverished and despoiled them ; such as withdrew 
them from the secular jurisdiction. Thus the inte- 
rests of the people were become the foundation of 
tlie remonstrances of tlieir rulers, and thus, too, w'as 
it in their affections that the reformer had fixed his 
surest asylum. Early in the controversy we find 
Luther writing to Spalatinus that he dreaded nei- 
ther censures nor violence ; that he had a safe asy- 
lum in the hearts of the Germans; and that his 
enemies should beware lest, in destroying one ad- 
versary, they should give birth to many.'’’^* This was 
written in August 1520. In the preceding month of 
April, in the same year, Frederic, the elector of Sax- 
ony, addressed to his envoy at the ecclesiastical ca- 
pital the following remarkable expressions : — Ger- 
many is no longer such as it has been ; it is full of 
accomplished men in all the sciences. The people ex- 
hibit an extraordinary passion for reading -the Scrip- 
tures ; and if the court of Rome shall obstinately per- 
sist in rejecting the offers of Luther, and in treating 
the affair with haughtiness, instead of replying to 
his arguments, she must prepare herself for troubles 
which will hardly be appeased, and for revolutions 
which will be no less fatal to herself than to others.*'t 
To this wise admonition Leo the Tenth addressed a 
reply, in which he designated Luther as the most 
wicked and detestable of all heretics, — a man who 
had no other mission than that which he had re- 
ceived from the devil.” The condition of Germany 
being such as the elector represented it, and the dis- 

• Beaiisobre, Histoire de la Reformation, livrc ii. 

•f* Waddington's History of tiie Church, p. 719. 
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position of the Vatican such as is betrayed in the 
answer of the Pope, it is not difficult to comprehend 
the nature or the result of the conflict which fol- 
lowed. On the one side, we are led to expect a suc- 
cession of just demands, commencing in moderation, 
and rising in proportion to the contempt with which 
they were rejected ; on the other, a fierce and self- 
ish determination to maintain the established system 
in its full strength, without distinction of good or 
evil, of use or abuse, of truth or falsehood, of Divine 
or human authority; and the conclusion was such as 
must certainly follow, sooner or later, from such 
principles. When the train is thus prepared, the 
moment of explosion will commonly depend on what 
men call accident, and thus will frequently arrive 
when it is least expected. Thus was it in the be- 
ginning of the Reformation. Never was the court 
of Rome more confident in the sense of security than 
at that instant. The various heresies which had so 
long disturbed the Church were, for the most part, 
dismayed or silenced ; the complaints and petitions 
of the faithful had long been rejected with insolent 
impunity ; the Council which had last been held 
had effaced by its subserviency the memory of Basle 
and Constance ; and the warnings of Julian Cesarini 
were despised or forgotten. The temporal monarchy 
of Rome was more firmly established than at any 
former period ; her power and influence were still 
considerable in every part of Europe ; and her eccle- 
siastical agents had at no time been more numerous, 
or more zealous in her service. The pillars of her 
strength were visible and palpable, and she surveyed 
them with exultation from her golden palaces ; but 
she did not so readily discern the moral causes 
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which were combining for her dissolution, and 
slowly and secretly sapping the foundations of her 
pride. The qualities of Leo the Tenth, though not 
despicable, were little calculated for that crisis. Fond 
of letters, devoted to pleasure, contemptuous of mo- 
rality, ignorant of the science of theology, careless of 
the duties, neglectful even of the decencies of reli- 
gion, vain, extravagant, necessitous, and venal, he 
had not the character which could prevent the re- 
bellion or crush the rebel. Tempered in the schools 
of courtly negotiation, the weapons of the Vatican 
were of no service against a popular enemy ; and 
the Pope himself at length condescended to complain, 
that the present disease was not in the princes and 
great prelates, with whom familiarity and interest 
prevailed, but in the people, with whom it was ne- 
cessary to use reality, and make a true reformation. 
In that people, so lung the object of pontifical con- 
tempt and spoliation, new energies had insensibly 
replaced the incurious and servile ignorance of for- 
mer days ; an occasion, and an instrument, were 
alone required to bring them into action. The for- 
mer was furnished by the vices and blindness of the 
Church, the latter was raised up by Providence in 
the person of Luther. Yet this divine, endowed as 
he was with great and ardent qualities, was but 
the voice that called the labourers to their office. 
The abuses were so ripe and pregnant, and the per- 
ception of them so deep and so general, that, even 
had he never been born, the harvest could not long 
have wanted bold and holy ministers to gather it. 

I do not doubt,” says the reformer, addressing him- 
self to Melancthon, that if we are unworthy to 
bring this work to its conclusion, God will raise up 
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others worthier than we are, who will accomplish 

Luther, however, was destined to see the mighty 
revolution completed, not, indeed, without the co- 
operation of many other great and active spirits, 
but principally, under God, by his own courage and 
perseverance. We have shown, that in 1517 he 
commenced his attack on indulgences, having at 
that moment no other idea than the one which had 
been in former days entertained by many Romish 
reformers, — that the practices of the clergy might be 
corrupt, whilst the system itself was sound, — tJie Di- 
vine authority and the infallibility of the Church of 
Rome unquestionable, — and the obligation to obey 
all that its authority enjoined admitted in its fullest 
extent. Even two years later than this, we find the 
reformer acquainting his friend Spalatinus that he 
had no intention of separating from the apostolic see. 
But further opposition, and a refusal to enter calmly 
into the consideration of the subject, excited a suspi- 
cion that the system, which so much dreaded the ef- 
fects of inquiry and opposed all attempts to arrive at 
the truth, could not be founded on Scripture. Driven 
to an examination of the Papal decretals, and to a 
comparison of them with the doctrines of the Word of 
God, we find the reformer imparting to the same con- 
fidential friend a suspicion, for it then amounted to 
no more, that the Pope might be antichrist.- his con- 
viction, as he proceeded, gathered strength; he pursu- 
ed his investigations, and in a subsequent letter ac- 
quainted him that he had now little doubt of the fact. 

Still, however, the sword was not publicly drawn ; 
and,^ad Luther been less honest and Leo more 
• W'adding'tous History of tlie Church, p. 720. 
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acute or more conciliating, the breach might possi- 
bly have been prevented or delayed ; but such was 
not the will of Divine Providence, — the court of 
the Vatican would relax nothing in its haughtiness 
and obstinacy, — the mind of its antagonist, once 
convinced that he had discovered the truth, was of 
that noble and fearless nature which impelled him 
to communicate it to the world ; and, in 1520, he 
published his famous Treatise against the Popedom. 
After some interval, he brought out his work on the 
Babylonish Captivity ; and, in both of these produc- 
tions, the important step was made, which constitut- 
ed the difference between Luther and all preceding 
reformers, except Wickliffe. The blow was struck, 
not at the corruptions which grew on the surface of 
the Romish Church, but at the foundation of the 
mighty fabric itself; which, he conbmded, was laid in 
fallacy and sin. The breach was now irreparable ; it 
was vain to expect that any reconciliation could take 
place ; and, accordingly, on the 15th June ^520, the 
Supreme Pontifl* fulminated against the reformer his 
damnatory bull ; in which he delivered him over to 
Satan, commanded all secular princes to unite their 
efforts for his apprehension, and condemned his works 
to the flames. The spirit and character of this re- 
markable man were exhibited in his mode of reply. 
An enormous pile of wood was raised without the 
walls of Wittenberg, fire was then applied, and, as 
it blazed and crackled, the whole apparatus of pon- 
tifical wrath, bull, canon-law, and decretals, was 
cast into the flames and consumed, amidst the shouts 
of an immense concourse of spectators.'^ From this 

* Blunt. Sketch «!' the Refoimation in ICiijijlantl, pp. 99, 100. 
Milner, vol. iv. p. 474. 
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memorable event we may date the true commence- 
ment of the Reformation. The wonderful steps of 
its progress we shall not, at this moment, pursue, 
but return to the state of England in 1518. 

The extraordinary power of the cardinal in the 
councils of the kingdom still continued ; and the 
ascendency which he possessed over the mind of 
his royal master was strikingly manifested in the 
strengthening of his pacific relations with France. 
To gain the interest of Wolsey, Francis spared no 
pains, and his success was complete. A league 
was concluded, on the 2d October 1518, between 
the two sovereigns, which Lord Herbert, for the 
excellence of its conditions, proposes as a prece- 
dent to princes, and which continued for many 
years after to be the rule by which Henry framed 
his political conduct. It provided, that in all 
time coming, perfect friendship and amity should 
be maintained between the kings of France and 
England*by land and sea; that their several friends 
and enemies should, on both sides, be considered 
and treated as such ; so that, if on any occasion 
the dominions of those included in the league should 
be invaded, the aggressor, after due warning, having 
failed to retire, his troops should be attacked by the 
rest, and compelled to abandon all hostilities ; for 
which purpose a free passage should be allowed 
through each other's dominions. In the event of 
civil wars arising in any of the kingdoms belonging 
to the confederates, it was agreed that no interfe- 
rence should be suffered, unless these dissensions 
were kindled and maintained by some foreign prince. 
None of the covenanting powers was to be permit- 
ted, either by its own subjects or by mercenary 
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troops, to levy war against any other, under the 
penalty of being accounted a violator of the league ; 
and none was to be allowed to take the vassal or 
subject of any other into his protection without 
consent of the prince to whom his obedience was 
due. The articles of this agreement were to he 
submitted to the Pope, who was to be admitted 
as a principal contracting party, with the power 
of naming his allies, provided he intimated his 
consent within four months. All princes whose 
names were specified in the deed, and who should 
follow his example during the same period, were to 
be considered as principal contractors ; and it was 
solemnly agreed, that whatever should be the con- 
duct of other princes or potentates, a firm and in- 
violable friendship should continue between the 
crowns of France and England, their subjects, and 
successors.* 

Upon this great league was founded a more par- 
ticular treaty, the two principal parts of which 
embraced the marriage between the French dauphin 
and Mary, the infant daughter of Henry, and the 
restoration of Tournay to France. The war in which 
the English monarch had gained that town was idle 
and impolitic ; but, considering the expense at which 
it was maintained, and its distance from Calais, it 
would have been, perhaps, still more impolitic to 
have retained it. Francis, to whom its acquisition 
was of great importance, agreed to pay 600,000 
crowns as the price of its delivery, and to settle 
upon Wolsey an annual pension of 12,000 livres, 
as an indemnification for the loss of his bishopric. 
The venality of this minister, and the certainty of 
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the factj that, in the whole of this transaction, he 
was the bribed instrument of Francis, is strik- 
ingly proved by a passage regarding the surren- 
der of the place just named, taken from the diary 
of his confidential agent attached to the embassy : — 

They/' the French commissioners, severally a- 
part, answered, that the king and the council were 
determined to send your grace a marvellous great 
present, but what it should be, or what time it should 
be sent, I could in no wise get of them. Notwith- 
standing, the admiral said to me at another time, 
that before that time the king would send your 
grace some other pleasure, and he desired me to 
let him know what would best content you ; I 
answered, that I could not tell, but I supposed it 
was most convenient to send you goodly plate, or 
other rich jewels.'"* 

Tlie strict amity which had thus been concluded 
between France and England produced important 
effects in the condition and politics of some of the 
European powers. It withdrew the former from that 
intimate alliance with Scotland which had long 
subsisted between these kingdoms, and permitted 
Henry to carry on, without fear of interruption, his 
designs for its conquest and subjection. It roused 
the jealousy of the King of Castile, afterwards the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, — a prince who, although 
he had not yet reached his majority, already mani- 
fested those great qualities, and that vast ambition, 
which were destined, for so many years, to distract 
the affairs of the Continent with almost continual war. 
This young monarch, unsatisfied with the sovereign- 
ty of Spain and the Netherlands, already looked 

* Taylor’s MS. Diary, quoted by Turner, vol, i. p. 240, 
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•with eagerness to that splendid prize which he 
was afterwards to attain^ — the possession of the em- 
pire. Even from his earliest years, he had mani- 
fested a calm and calculating temper. Never drawn 
away from his purposes by pleasure, and almost de- 
spising the pomp of sovereignty, he possessed the 
rare faculty of concentrating his mind for a long 
time upon one great object ; he weighed it under 
all its aspects, anticipated consequences, provid- 
ed against disappointments, and was seldom dis- 
turbed by any sudden ebullitions of passion or en- 
thusiasm. It WRS soon seen, that a prince thus 
endowed was lik(dy to prove an overmatch for 
his contemporaries, Francis and Henry, — the one 
distinguished, undoubtedly, by a bold and in- 
tuitive genius for political affairs, but who, in the 
ardour of enterprise, often neglected the adaptation 
of means ; — the other so capricious, passionate, and 
irregular in his projects, that it was absurd to ex- 
pect a prosperous result where there was neither 
consistency nor continuity of purpose. 

Charles, on the contrary, to all these great quali- 
ties, added that power of discriminating character 
and detecting talent, which is one of the most un- 
doubted proofs of a capacity for government, and an 
almost certain prelude of success in great undertak- 
ings. As it was his habit never to form his plans 
in haste, or on the spur of the occasion, but tempe- 
rately to weigh matters, so, having once resolved, he 
was seldom diverted from his purpose ; and having 
once chosen and given his confidence to any com- 
mander or minister, he would not permit even a 
failure or occasional error upon their part to change 
his judgment. Contrasted with the love of magni- 
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licence and display, which characterized his two 
rivals, the habits of Charles were singularly plain and 
simple. An old, but amusing and authentic writer, 
gives us a minute description of his person, character, 
and manner of life, which brings this great man vivid- 
ly before us. ‘‘ The constitution of his body,” says he, 
was neither fat nor grosse, but of a gallant propor- 
tion, and strongly sinewed. His hands were great 
and strong, fit to wield weapons and to manage arms. 
His legs were straight, and of due proportion, which 
chiefly appeared when he was on horseback ; for he 
rode with such majesty when he was armed, and 
managed his horse so gallantly, that it seemed no 
gallanter knight could be found, or more fit to bear 
arms than himself. He was of a fair complexion, 
with clear azure eyes, which, although he were 
angry, were not terrible, but accompanied with a 
grave bashfulness and manly modesty. He was 
somewhat hook-nosed, after the manner of the an- 
cient kings of Persia, which was a sign of the great- 
ness of his mind. He had a long chin, a yellow 
beard, and his hair was of the colour of gold. Being 
come to years of discretion, although but a youth, 
for his fatjtier at his death left him only sixteen 
years old, he was sent to Mechlin, a city in Bra- 
bant, to school ; his master's name was Adrian of 
Florence, than whom none in all that province was 
more famous for many great qualities, — as the issue 
of his life made manifest, for he became cardinal, and 
afterwards, being made pope on the death of Leo the 
Tenth, was called Adrian the Sixth. In his exer- 
cise of arms, he was instructed by Charles de Chevres, 
a valiant man-at-arms in that age. It seemeth that 
he profited little in learning, although he attained 
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to the Spanish, Dutch, and French tongues; the 
Latin he understood somewhat imperfectly. Three 
books only he loved to read, which he caused to be 
translated into his own vulgar tongue, — the one 
regarded the institution of a civil life, which was 
the Courtier of the Count Balthasar Castelione ; the 
other was of matters of state, the Prince, a discourse 
by Machiavel ; the third was of war and knight- 
hood, being the History of Polybius. He was very 
courteous in discourse, yet double, so as his speeches 
might have divers constructions ; and so he ever 
saved himself by the interpretation, fitting it to his 
purpose, and alleging that his meaning was to be 
understood in this or that manner. He was never 
thoroughly angry, and never over-hasty in his an- 
swers, for he first consulted, and then concluded ; 
but the conclusion must depend on him alone. As 
for those friends which were made great by him, be 
constantly maintained them, and would not endure 
to hear them ill spoken of, giving more credit to his 
own judgment than to other men’s reports, reput- 
ing them to speak of envy or malice. He was an 
earnest defender of his ambassadors, notwithstand- 
ing they did aught that were not toleraJ)le ; for he 
loved to have good intelligence, and knew all that 
passed in every part of the world. He knew the 
natural inclination of those princes with whom he 
had to deal, and spent much money to have full 
notice of them ; by reason whereof he negotiated 
with them, with lively reasons and sound argu- 
ments, and not with generalities, having his designs 
in all parts in readiness, attending opportunity and 
fit occasion to put them into execution. He was 
bountiful to such captains as served him in the 
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wars, but it came but slowly : touching liberality, 
being rather niggardly and sparing than profuse or 
open-handed ; and it seemed that in giving, he more 
favoured the Flemings than the Spaniards or Ita- 
lians. He made a show to love peace, and not to 
desire wars, but when he was provoked. Effecting 
great matters by negotiation, wherein he 'was more 
conversant than in arms, notwithstanding that in 
arms he was invincible and peerless. He was skil- 
ful in the managing of artillery, expert in the mar- 
shalling of an army ; he could choose the ground 
and lodge his troops ably ; and knew all the means 
and devices how to batter and assault a city, — so 
that all his attempts in war, or the greatest parts 
which he undertook, might well have good success. 
He rose late in the morning, and after he was ready, 
clad in no better than in silk or cloth, close made, 
more like a private gentleman than a great lord , 
but yet very neatly, he heard a private mass ; then 
gave audii^nce and despatched much business ; then 
he heard another mass openly in chapel. After which 
he went to dinner, wherein he was a great feeder, 
eating grossly, so as to occasion frequent sickness. 
When ill, he would affirm he could not live long ; 
but getting well, he would make small reckoning 
of physicians, as though he should never be sick 
again ; but he eat little at night, thinking to make 
amends for disordering himself at noon. After din- 
ner he gave audience, and sometimes retiring him- 
self into some secret place, he passed the time in 
drawing the plot of some fortress or other edifice ; 
but most commonly he used to jest with a Polonian 
dwarf, which he had ; or with one Adrian, the 
groom of his chamber ; and often with the Baron 

G 
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of Monfalcon, steward of his house, in whose com- 
pany he took great delight, for his ready and quick 
>vit. He sometimes rode a-hunting, not with abov.e 
eight or ten horse at the most ; and returned ofttimes 
with a brace of wild Staggs or boars. And some- 
times he used to shoot at pigeons, choughs, or such 
like birds; and in all these disports he spent not 
above 100 crcfwns in the year, so much did he ap- 
ply himself to matters of importance. He used the 
like sparing in clothing his court, in his table, in 
the furniture of his house, and such other orna- 
ments; insomuch that, if in trussing himself a 
point brake, he would tie it together and keep it, 
not to lose so much time as till another was fetcht- 
His sparing was such upon himself, that there was 
no man that spent ten crowns by the year, but spent 
more than he ; but for other expenses passing through 
other men's hands, he did as other princes do, re- 
ferring the same to other men's trust, yet he used 
all possible diligence to understand every particular, 
and would know even to a crown how his money 
was issued.”* 

By the father, Charles was of the imperial house 
of Austria; by his mother, he was descended from 
the ancient kings. of Spain, whose crown he wore; 
whilst his grandmother, by the father's side, con- 
nected him with the royal family of France. There 
was thus in his person a confluence of ancient and 
regal blood ; but he prided himself little on all this ; 
it was not the antiquity or the splendour of power, 
but its reality, that he coveted. Had he been open to 
flattery, like Henry, he might have been persuaded, 
by the voice of his minions and courtiers, that he was 

• Pedro Mexia's History, translated by Grimeston, pp. 686, 636. 
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bom rather to receive greatness, from a happy concur- 
rence in the affairs of the world and of events, than 
to achieve it by his own efforts ; but he early per- 
ceived that such a belief would be the certain road 
to defeat and contempt ; and whilst he did not dis- 
dain, in the accomplishment of his purposes, to offer 
flattery to others, he was himself inaccessible to all 
adulation. 

Having succeeded to the crown of Spain, he had 
scarcely time to settle his new dominions, which 
he found in a state of great confusion, when he re- 
c>eived accounts of the death of the emperor, on the 
12th of January 1519. It had long been foreseen 
that the consequences of this event must be very 
important. Some time previous to his decease. Maxi, 
milian had repeated his offer of the empire to Henry ; 
it was well known that Francis looked to the splen- 
did prize with that ardent and unscrupulous ambi- 
tion, which manifested itself in all his political pro- 
jects ; and all who knew any thing of Charles the 
Fifth were aware that, with his usual penetrating 
and far-sighted policy, he had for some time been 
studying the most likely method of securing his 
election. 

The letter of the sagacious Tonstal, which has 
been already quoted, had for the moment determin- 
ed Henry to refuse the offer made by the emperor ; 
but scarcely had the news of his decease arrived in 
England, when a sudden revolution appears to have 
taken place in the mind of the monarch and of 
his minister Wolsey. The king now declared his 
ardent desire to possess the imperial crown, and 
it appeared that his former refusal had proceeded 
from a distrust of Maximilian, rather than from any 
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disinclination to that high dignity. Pace, one of his 
ablest diplomatists, was despatched to Germany, with 
a commission to secure, if possible, the votes of the 
electors. The cardinal, in the elevation of his master, 
believed that he saw the surest pledge of his ulti- 
mate success in securing the Popedom for himself; 
and his conduct throughout the whole transaction 
appears to have been marked by his usual selfishness, 
duplicity, and love of power. Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
at that time the English ambassador in Paris, 
conveyed to Francis the most solemn assuranct‘s 
of support ; to Charles, at the same moment, tlu^ 
monarch did not scruple to communicate his 
anxious hopes that he would be the successful com- 
petitor ; whilst, in the instructions to the envoy, he 
insisted on his own pretensions, with an earnestness 
which it is impossible to transfer from the king to 
the minister. There can be no doubt, indeed, that 
here, as on other occasions, the art and influein^e 
of Wolsey predominated over the mind ofJiis royal 
master ; but no ingenuity of construction can lejid 
us to believe that he could be ignorant of Pace having 
nominated him as a competitor for the empire. 

Into the complicated intrigues which preceded 
the award of the imperial crown, it would be idio 
^0 enter ; but, from the first, a very slight degree of 
penetration might have convinced Henry that all 
prospect of success was hopeless. Between the other 
competitors, the great struggle seems to have been 
who should bribe the highest. My lady,” says 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, speaking of Louise of France?, 
telleth me she knoweth for a truth one of the 
electors had of him, meaning Charles, 200,000 
crowns, naming him of Cologne. She saith also, that 
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the electors among them all had not received from tlie 
king, her son, more than 100,000 crowns.”* On this 
point, however, the royal dame was probably misin- 
formed. Out of seven electors, Francis imagined that 
he had secured five, and he declared himself ready 
to expend 3,000,000 crowns of gold, rather than re- 
nounce his hopes of a successful result. He endea- 
voured also to secure in his favour the influence of 
the Holy See, by an assurance that his first efforts 
as emperor should be directed against the Turks, 
who, under Selim, one of the ablest and most victo- 
rious of their sultans, after completing the conquest 
of the East, had begun to threaten an irruption 
into Europe. Charles, however, although penurious 
in his personal expenses, could be lavish in his 
expenditure to accomplish any object of political 
ambition ; and he took care to have an army in the 
field about the time the decision was expected, which, 
advancing towards Frankfort, under the pretence of 
overawing all such as might attempt to force a choice 
upon the electors, produced in his favour the very 
effect which they professed an anxiety to prevent. 
The consequences of these proceedings were such 
as might have been easily anticipated. The sen- 
timents of the electors in favour of the King of Spain 
iissumed daily a more decided form, as they counted 
his ducats and discerned the approach of his troops ; 
while the Elector Frederic of Saxony, one of the 
best and wisest princes of his age, having declined 
the offer of the imperial crown, threw his influence 
into the same scale. Henry, abandoning his own 
pretensions, and forgetting his promises to Francis, 
enforced the recommendation of Frederic; and 


Ellis’ Letters, vol. i. p. 155. 
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Charles, accordingly, on the 28th day of June 1519, 
was elected emperor. 

It is impossible to defend the conduct of the King 
of England in almost any part of this complicated 
intrigue. It was selfish, dishonourable, and insin- 
cere. He had promised, with an apparent gene- 
rosity which gained implicit credit, his whole in- 
fluence to Francis, and he himself started as a com- 
petitor against him ; when he found success imprac- 
ticable, he a second time falsified his engagements 
by giving his interest to Charles ; and, to wind up 
the drama of political duplicity, his envoy so art- 
fully represented his proceedings to the Spanish 
grandees, that they imagined the wishes of the Eng- 
lish monarch and the presence of his ambassador 
had produced a favourable effect in securing the im- 
perial prize to their master. 

On his return home, early in the month of Au- 
gust, Pace, who was at this time a favourite with 
the king, found that Henry was at Penshurst, en- 
joying the magnificent hospitality of the Duke of 
Buckingham. On posting thither, he was warmly 
welcomied by his royal master, whose sentiments as 
to the success of Charles the Fifth are strikingly 
described in a letter to Wolsey, written from the 
nobleman's seat now mentioned. The king's 
highness," says he, at mine arrival hither yes- 
terday, was playing with the hostages. As soon 
as he had ended his play, his gtace admitted me 
to audience, and accepted me lovingly, and heard 
me at large declaring unto him all the business 
of the late election of the King of the Romans ; 
which declaration I ordered precisely according to 
such communication as was held betwixt your grace 
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and me at my departure from you. And when the 
king’s highness had well perceived and pondered 
the great charges and profusion of money exspent 
by the said King of the Romans for the obtain- 
ing of that dignity, his grace did highly wonder 
thereat, and said that he was right glad that be 
obtained not the same, and called unto him the 
Duke of Suffolk, and showed the same unto him. 
His grace was singularly well contented to hear how 
honourably I was received in Almayne, and called 
the Duke of Buckingham to hear that. As touch- 
ing the Pope’s holiness, I showed unto his grace 
that three of his orators, two undoubtedly, were 
corrupted by the French king, expressing the rea- 
sons and evident causes why. Whereunto his grace 
said these words, formally interrogative , — ‘ By the 
masse,’ giving firm credence unto the same ; so 
that I trust verily all that matter shall be laid unto 
the said orators, and not to the Pope. After this 
commuiycation, his grace sported with me merrily 
of ray journey, in most loving and familiar manner, 
and that done, went to supper, and spoke of me 
many better words than I can deserve. Other things 
have I none to advertise your grace of, but that the 
Duke of Buckingham maketh unto the king here 
excellent cheer.”* 

Richard Pace, who acted so principal a part in 
the management of Henry’s claim to the empire, 
was a man of distinguished talents, t}ie intimate 
friend of Erasmus, and warmly interested in the 
restoration of polite literature in England. Like 
many other eminent persons of that age, he owed 

• Letters from the State-paper Otiic^ published by Government, 
vol. i, pp, a, 9. 
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liis rise to ecclesiastical patronage, Jiaving been no- 
ticed when a boy by Bishop Langton, in whose 
liouse he was educated, and who was charmed with 
his fine genius for music. By the generosity of 
this prelate he was sent to Italy, where he stu- 
died at Bologna under Bombasius, the friend of 
Clement the Seventh. Proceeding afterwards to 
Padua, he joined his countrymen, Tonstal and La- 
timer, by whose profound knowledge of the Greek 
language, his enthusiasm for the classics was in- 
creased, and his studies facilitated. Returning to 
England, he was patronised by Cardinal Bain- 
bridge, with whom he again travelled to Italy, when 
this dignitary repaired to Rome to have his election 
Archbishop of York confirmed by the Pope. 
Pace's acquirements, already great, were thus in- 
creased by a renewal of his intercourse with the 
<’Ountry which was then the centre of learning in 
Europe; and his familiarity with the modern lan- 
guages, united to that graceful cnurtesy of .manners 
which his travels had produced, recommended him 
so strongly to Henry, that he chose him to be one 
of his secretaries of state, and employed him, as we 
have just seen, in matters of high concern in the go- 
vernment.* On the death of Colet, in September 
1519, he became Dean of St Paul's; and after a 
residence at home of two years, which were chiefly 
passed at court, he was again sent to Rome by 
Wolsey, when the death of Leo the Tenth opened 
to that ambitious prelate some prospect of succeeding 
to the Papacy. 

• Henry’s value for Pace is strongly marked in a letter from Clerk 
1.0 Wolsey, in tlie valuable volume of Stated-papers published by 
Government, p. 2. 
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These frequent visits to the Continent, the fa- 
cility which they afforded him of procuring Greek 
books and manuscripts, then rare in England, and 
his intercourse with the most eminent foreign scho- 
lars, acting upon a mind naturally devoted to litera. 
ture, rendered Pace not only a great patron of that 
more liberal instruction, which, as we have seen, 
began at this time to be encouraged in his native 
4«untry, but induced him to become himself an au- 
thor. When ambassador at Constance, he composed 
a treatise upon classical learning, entitled, De 
Fructu qui ex Doctrina Percipitur ;* the object of 
which was, to convince young men that the ex- 
clusive devotion to the exercises of war and the 
amusements of the chase, which was still very pre- 
valent, must render them useless and unprofitable 
members of the Commonwealth. These ideas, and 
the circumstances out of which the work arose, are 
<*xplained with much liveliness in the following 
passage frpm its introduction ; — Let me now tell 
you how I came to write and publish this little 
treatise. Some two years hence, when I had just 
returned from Rome to England, I happened to 
make one of a party, to most of whom I was not per- 
sonally known, and where, after we had taken a good 
deal of wine, a gentleman in the company began to 
talk about the proper education of his children, men- 
tioning it as a first requisite, that he must look out 
for a good master, and have them punctu&l in their 
attendance at school. It happened that one of those 
jHjrsons was present who are never seen without 
a bugle for the chase dangling at their belt, and 
who may be said to hunt during the whole time of 
dinner. The moment lie heard praise bestowed 
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upon learning, this gentleman evinced the most angry 
impatience ; and his rage at length getting the bet- 
ter of him, ^ What nonsense are you talking, my 
good friend,* said he ; ^ for my part, I fairly wish all 
this learning at the devil.* Are not all men of let- 
ters beggars Even Erasmus, the most learned of 
them all, is, as I hear, a pauper ; and in one of his 
epistles tells us he is married to a lady with a strange 
name, called rjji/ xocra^gcrov •xiviav, which, as I have 
had it explained to me, is, in honest English, the 
vile hag Poverty. . . . By*r lady, I had rather 
my son were hanged than that he should become a 
man of letters. Take my word for it, gentlemen, 
we ought to teach our sons better things. To wind 
a good note on the horn ; to ride up to the hounds ; 
to fly a hawk ; to train an eyeass. But let us leave 
letters to the sons of our hinds and servants.* On 
hearing such an attack, I acknowledge I could not 
restrain myself from venturing a few words in de- 
fence of literature. * You seem to me, sir,* said I, 
turning to this Nimrod, ^ to judge somewhat er- 
roneously upon this subject. For, let me suppose that 
any foreigner arid stranger to our language (and you 
must allow that most envoys from foreign princes 
are such) should come on a mission to our king, 
and it were necessary to find some one to give a re- 
ply to his credence, your son, educated according 
to his fathers plan, might blow the horn admirably, 
l)ut would never be chosen ; while the learned chil- 
dren of your ploughmen would be selected for this 
honourable office, and exalted far above your hunters 
and hawkers.* This reply caused the gentleman to 
look about him in some confusion. ^ Who have w^e 
got here }* said he ; ^ I never met him before ;* and on 
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my name having been whispered to him, he sudden- 
ly grew wonderfully quiet ; began to talk in a low 
tone to himself, and, finding such an auditor some- 
wliat of the dullest, had recourse to a very general 
expedient, — another glass of wine. At length, hav- 
ing nothing to reply, he changed the subject. So I 
was thus saved from further dispute with this mad 
blockhead, not by Apollo, who freed Horace from 
his garrulous companion, but by Bacchus. . . . 

I now, therefore, present to you the best methods by 
wliich I conceive our youth may be exhorted to the 
love and practice of liberal studies.*** 

It was an infirmity in Erasmus, that, although he 
often boasted of his own poverty and contempt of 
riches, he would not suffer others to take the same 
liberty ; and this introduction of Pace* * 8 gave him 
so much offence, that, in a letter to More, he severely 
criticises the work ; describing it as useless in the 
light of a serious treatise upon education, and little 
better as ja piece of playful ridicule ; too grave to be 
witty, and too witty to be grave ; a species of mongrel 
begot between jest and earnest ; and deformed by per- 
petual efforts at humour, which disappoint and fa- 
tigue the reader. Perhaps this great scholar, irritated 
by the allusion to his scanty means, was disposed U) 
he too severe ; yet it is not to be denied that the 
introduction, as well as some other passages in the 
work, were written in a flippant and ambitious style, 
and contain, even in their praise, a sort of concealed 
sneer against the poverty and vanity of men of let- 
ters, which was ill calculated to make it popular in 


* See the oriifinal Latin dedication in tlie Appendix to Kniirht'ii 

Life otXolet, p. 464. 
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the learned world, and rendered it dangerous to 
those youths for whose instruction it was professedly 
written. 

Leaving Pace and the literary prospects of Eng- 
land for the present, it is time to say something of 
the course of public events, and their effects in that 
country. The election of Charles to the imperial 
dignity was received by his great rival, Francis, 
with dissembled calmness ; but its probable conse- 
quences on his ambitious projects were too serious 
not to excite alarm. The conquest of Naples could 
no longer be so easy to the arms of France, — the pos- 
session of Milan, which had been a fief of the em- 
}>ire, was precarious, — the restitution of Navarw^ 
seemed hopeless ; and it was not unlikely that the 
emperor might advance a claim to the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, which had been wrested from his grandmo- 
ther. All this was matter of deep mortification ; and 
although the king suffered no symptoms of impa- 
tience or enmity to escape him, he only dissembled 
to gain the necessary interval for hostile preparations. 

Charles, on the other hand, was too acute not to 
i>e aware of such feelings, and, contemplating tlie 
probability of war, both monarchs endeavoured to 
secure the countenance of Henry. Francis, on his 
side, earnestly requested him to fulfil his long-in tend- 
ikI purpose of having a personal interview on tlie 
marches between Guisnes and Ardres ; and having 
flattered the pride of Wolsey by issuing a commis- 
sion to that prelate, which intrusted to him the ar- 
rangement of the whole ceremonial, it was finally 
determined that the meeting between the two mo- 
narchs should take place in the summer of 1.520. 

T'he intelligence of this intended conference roused 
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tlie jealousy of the Spanish ruler, whose informa. 
tion of all that passed in the English court was mi- 
nute and accurate. He remonstrated by his ambas. 
sadors, and earnestly endeavoured to prevent it. The 
honour of Henry, however, was pledged, and no Cas- 
tilian diplomacy could dissolve the agreement ; upon 
which, the emperor determined to anticipate what he 
could not prevent. Being about to sail to Flanders, 
he intimated his wish to visit England before the 
king should pass the sea to meet his rival. This was 
called a visit, not an interview ; and although Fran- 
cis, ill his turn, expressed his dissatisfaction, it was 
too much to expect, that, to gratify his apprehensions, 
the uncle should refuse to receive his nephew when 
he landed in his dominions. 

Towards the end of May, the preparations for tlie 
interview with the French monarch having been 
completed, Henry, with his queen and court, re- 
moved from Greenwich to Canterbury, and soon 
after intelligence arrived that the emperor was in 
sight of the English shore.* Upon this Wolsey, 
with a splendid train, proceeded to Dover, nor had 
he waited long when the navy of Spain anchored 
in the port of Hythe, on the Kentish coast. Next 
day it was a dead calm, and Charles, who had little 
time to lose, took to his barge, and was soon met 
(Ml the water by the cardinal, who welcomed him 
with deep reverence ; a canopy of cloth of gold was 
erected on the beach, on which the black, eagle was 
embroidered, and under this the emperor landed 
with his suite, composed of the noblest grandees 
and the fairest women of his court. The illustrious 
stranger was lodged in Dover Castle, and Henry, the 
* Ryraei', Foedera, vol. xiii, p, 767 ; Archseologia, vol, vi. p. 
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moment he heard of his having landed, taking horse, 
in little more than an hour entered the place, 
where the princes lovingly embraced, expressing 
the utmost joy at their meeting, and passing the 
greatest part of the night together. On the morrow 
they rode in state to Canterbury, the Earl of Derby, 
who belonged to the cardinaFs retinue, bearing the 
sword before them. On arriving at the cathedral, 
where they were received by his eminence at the 
head of the clergy, the two monarchs paid their de- 
votions, and presented their offerings at the shrine 
of St Thomas a Becket. They then heard high- 
mass, and having repaired to the archiepiscopal pa- 
lace, Charles was affectionately welcomed by his 
aunt, the Queen of England. Here, too, the empe- 
ror, for the first time, was introduced to the late 
Queen-Dowager of France, now Duchess of Suffolk, 
at that time reputed the most beautiful woman in 
her brother’s dominions. Remembering she had 
been intended for his wife, and gazing with undis- 
sembled admiration on her unrivalled loveliness, he 
is said to have experienced so much vexation, that he 
took little delight in the splendid festivities prepared 
for him. This, however, did not prevent him from 
paying his court to Wolsey. lie promised him his 
interest in raising him to the Papacy, — he presented 
the most splendid gifts, which Lord Herbert affirms 
were taken out of the spoils of Mexico, and he 
treated him with the utmost reverence, submitting 
his own judgment to his superior wisdom. All this 
proved too strong a bribe for the integrity of the 
venal cardinal, and there can be little doubt, that 
from this moment he deserted Francis, and attached 
himself to his opponent. Having remained four days 
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in England, the emperor re-embarked for Flanders ; 
and the same day King Henry, accompanied by his 
queen, the cardinal, and the nobles of his court, took 
shipping at Dover, and passed over to Calais.*^ 

On the 4th of J une he removed from this city 
into a beautiful pavilion which had been prepared 
for him ; its construction had occupied much time 
and innumerable artificers. This palace," says an 
eyewitness, was set on stages by great cunning 
and sumptuous work. Before it was built a foun- 
tain of gilt-work, over which was seen the old god 
of wine, called Bacchus, birling the wine, which, 
through conduits, ran to all people plenteously ; and 
over his head was written in letters of gold, ‘ Faicte 
bonne chere quy voudra.’ " On the other side of the 
entrance was a gorgeous pillar, surmounted by an 
image of the blind god Cupid, with his bow and ar- 
rows. The building was a quadrangle, each side 
l)eing 128 feet long, and having in front a savage, 
with a b^w and arrows, and underneath an inscrip- 
tion emblematic of Henry's political power, — Cui 
adhaereo praeest" — he whom I support prevails. The 
furniture and decorations of the interior were still 
finer than its outward show. It was an age of 
splendour and barbaric pomp ; and neither of tlie 
monarchs was superior to the taste of the times ; they 
rather vied with each other in the profusion and 
magnificence of their preparations. Francis had at 
first intended to lodge in a pavilion of cloth of gold, 
supported on an immense mast, and representing in 
its interior the golden orbs of heaven upon an azure 
ground. This immense tent, however, was blown 

* Tliis embarkation is represented in a curious ancient painting 
at Windsor ; Archaeologia, vol. vi. p. 179. 
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down ; for which reason he took up liis abode in a 
castle near the town of Ardres. 

On the 7th of June the meeting took place be- 
tween the two princes. The King of England rode 
a courser caparisoned in a marvellous vesture, 
the trapper being of fine gold in bullion, curiously 
wrought:*’ — His grace himself/* continues Hall, 
with the enthusiastic minuteness which proves how 
much dress was regarded in those days, was ap- 
parelled in a garment of cloth of silver of damask, 
ribbed with cloth of gold.” Francis, on his side, ac- 
companied ty a train of nobles which exceeded in 
numbers that of his royal brother, proceeded on horse- 
back towards the valley of Andren, where a tent had 
been pitched for the interview. As the cavalcades 
mutually approached, some little suspicion of treach- 
ery arose in the suite of Henry, on its being observed 
that they were outnumbered by the French ; but con- 
fidence was soon restored, and the royal chiefs met and 
embraced without dismounting. Francis fii;:3t spoke 
— “ My dear brother and cousin,” said he, “ thus far 
to my pain hare I travelled to see you personally. 
I think verily that you esteem me as I am, and that 
I am not unworthy to be your aid. The realms and 
seigniories in my possession demonstrate the extent 
of my power.” — Sir,” said his august visiter, nei- 
ther your realms and other the places of your power, 
form so much the matter of my regard as the stead- 
fastness and loyal keeping of the promise comprised 
in charters between you and me. I never saw prince 
with my eyes that ought to be more beloved ; and 
for your love have I passed the seas into the farthest 
frontier of my kingdoms to see you.'** The two mo- 
• Hall, p. 610. 
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narchs Ihctt alighted from their horses, and, enters- 
ing the pavilion which had been prepared for them, 
partook of a banquet. On rising from table, and 
coming out of the tent. Hall, who was on the spot, 
had a near^view of the French king, and has mi- 
nutely described hia person. The said Francis,” 
says he, was a goodly prince, stately of counte- 
nance and merry of cheer ; brown-coloured, great 
eyes, high-nosed, big-lipped, fair breasted and 
shouldered, with small legs and long feet.”* 

Proclamations regarding this meeting had been 
dispersed throughout Europe for many iftonths be- 
fore it took place ; and it was also announced, that 
the two sovereigns of France and England would, 
as brothers in arms, hold a solemn jousting and 
tourney for many successive days, and defend the 
field against all challengers. For these feats of 
arms an enclosure called the camp had been pn‘- 
pared, and in the middle w'ere planted two trees, 
artificially constructed to imitate the hawthorn 
and the raspberry, the former for Henry and the 
latter for Francis. It may give the reader some 
idea of the laborious trifling of those times, to pe- 
ruse the description of these gigantic toys, as it is 
given by an eyewitness : These two trees were 
mixed, the one with the other, on a high mountain 
covered with green damask. The said trees were 
artificially wrought, resembling the natqre of the 
same as near as could be ; the leaves were green 
damask ; the branches, boughs, and withered leaves 
of cloth of gold, and all the buds and arms of the 
same cloth of gold, laid on timber. They were in 
height, from the foot to the top, 24 feet ; in circum- 
- « Hall, p. bia 
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ference 129 feet ; and from bough to bough 43 feet. 
On tliese trees were flowers and fruits wrought in 
silver and Venice gold ; their beauty showed afar, 
and on the mountain was a place where the heralds 
were.” The same day the two noble kings came 
to the trees of honour with great triumph, accom- 
panied with divers nobles and young gallants ; their 
shields were carried before them, and, after having 
been borne about the lists, hung up on a conspicuous 
place, where they could be discerned by the whole 
field. On the one shield were seen the arms of the 
King of England, within the garter ; on the other 
those of Francis, within a collar of his own order of 
St Michael. The camp where the feats of arms 
were to be performed was in length 900 feet and in 
breadth 320 ; it was defended with broad and deep 
ditches, and scaffolds were erected all round for the 
ease of the nobles, the Queens of France and Eng- 
land occupying the right side of the field. In one 
end were built two pavilions, or lodgings, for the 
two kings, where they armed themselves and re- 
posed after their warlike exercises ; and beside them 
were two great cellars full of wine, which was as 
free to all as water of the fountain. The aids, or 
brother-champions of Henry on this chivalrous oc- 
casion, were the Duke of Suffolk, the Marquis Dor- 
set, Sir William Kingston, Sir Richard Jerningham, 
Sir Giles Capell, Mr Nicholas Carew, and Mr An- 
thony Knevitt. Those of Francis, the Duke of Ven- 
dosme, with the Lords of St Pol, Montmorency, 
Byron, and other noble gentlemen. To encounter 
these there had arrived many illustrious foreign 
knights ; and on Monday, the 11 th of June, the jousts 
were opened, the two queens, with the ladies of the 
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court, having first taken their places in a stage or 
balcony, which had been prepared for them ; nor 
did it escape attention, that the carpet or foot-cloth 
of the Queen of England was powdered with pearls.* 
It happened, however, whether from national 
rivalry or political suspicion is not easily ascer- 
tained, that no great familiarity could be esta- 
blished between the courts of the two sovereigns ; 
and Francis, a generous prince, determined to give 
a proof that, in his bosom at least, there lurked no 
fear of treachery. Rising early, and without in- 
forming the gentlemen of his household, he threw 
himself on horseback, and, accompanied only by a 
page and two gentlemen, rode to Henry’s quarters 
in the Castle of Guisnes. He was immediately re- 
cognised on the drawbridge, and, surrendering him- 
self prisoner to the archers of the royal-guard, he 
requested to be led to the apartments of their mas- 
ter. Henry was yet asleep, but Francis passed on, 
knockedVt the door, entered, and awoke him. It 
was impossible that the English monarch should not 
feel this mark of confidence. He sprung out of bed, 
warmly thanked his royal visiter, declared himself 
his captive, and cast over his neck a splendid collar. 
Francis, in his turn, clasped on Henry’s arm a pre- 
dous bracelet. All this while the majesty of Eng- 
land was in his night-clothes ; but the French king 
would not suffer him to call for his valet, declaring 
that he himself would dress him. He then warmed 
his shirt, spread out his hose, trussed his points, and, 
taking his leave, returned to his own quarters at 
Ardres. On approaching the town, he was met by 
some of his court, and amongst them his gallant and 
i"Hall7p^6lL 
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faithful friend, Pleiiranges, who broke out into con- 
gratulations, mingled with reproaches. Sir,” said 
he, right glad am I to see you back again. But 
let me tell you, my mast(fr, that you were a fool to 
do what you have done ; and ill luck light on them 
who advised you.” — And that was nobody,” said 
Francis ; “ the idea was my own, and well I know 
could have come from no other.”* 

This visit of Francis was soon after returned, in 
an equally fearless and unostentatious manner, by 
his royal ally, and feudal sports and festivities, in 
which both sovereigns delighted to a puerile excess, 
succeeded each other with an extravagance of splen- 
dour, which exhausted their exchequer, and for 
many succeeding years impoverished their nobility. 
The vanity of the English king could not be con- 
tented unless he established, in the face of the as- 
sembled chivalry of Europe, a superiority to every 
competitor in all feats of arms ; whilst Wolsey, in 
th(i mean time, though he mingled in the universal 
gayeties, and omitted no opportunity of exhibiting 
his pow(;r and magnificence, was not idle in graver 
matters. He had determined, indeed, to espouse the 
interests of the emperor ; but he had no wish to pre- 
cipitate a rupture with Francis ; and therefore the 
articles of the former alliance between England 
and that monarch were revised and renewed. 

Henry was flattered with the idea that he held 
the balance of political power between these rivals, 
the two greatest princes in Christendom ; and such 
was really the advantage of his position at this 
moment, that, had his politics been guided by com- 
mon prudence, he might have secured his indivi- 
* Memoires de Fleuranges, pp. 350, 351. 
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dual prosperity and the general happiness of Europe. 
But he acted on no great or comprehensive plan ; 
he was capricious and selfish in his projects ; and, 
whilst his vanity induced him to believe that he 
regulated every thing, the cardinal possessed, in 
truth, a complete command over his character and 
actions. Francis had anticipated important effects 
from this splendid conference, but he was soon dis- 
appointed. In returning from the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, the English monarch paid a visit 
to the emperor and Margaret of Savoy, at Grave- 
lines. Charles accompanied him to Calais; and 
this politic, though youthful prince, without put- 
ting himself to the expense of the display or ce- 
remonial which had impoverished his rival, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an extraordinary influence over 
the minds both of master and minister. To the po- 
tent churchman he paid the most assiduous attention ; 
he renewed his promises of support, in the event of a 
vacancy tn the Papal chair ; he gratified his avarice, 
by presenting to him the rich sees of Badajos and 
Placentia ; he flattered his vanity, by deferring on 
all occasions to his superior wisdom and experience ,* 
whilst he ministered to the same passion in his royal 
master, by offering to accept him as arbiter in the 
disputes between himself and the French monarch. 

Henry’s arrival in England was signalized by an 
event which is involved in some obscurity, — tlie 
trial and execution of the Duke of Buckingham. 
This powerful noble was royal in his descent, being 
sprung from Anne Plantagenet, daughter of Thomas 
of Woodstock, a son of Edward the Third. Besides 
his high lineage, he was one of the richest sub- 
jects in England ; and, had he been content to 
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Study the character of the king, and to conciliate 
the cardinal, he might have early risen into power. 
But, whilst all loved him for his generous and 
noble qualities, it was easily seen that he was not 
pliant enough for the medium in which he moved. 
Blunt, open, incapable of deceit, and fearless in the 
expression of his opinions, it was his misfortune 
that he was fitted rather to adorn than to serve a 
court. Keeping up a magnificent establishment in 
his castles, and fond of the ancient feudal state, 
which had lately fallen into some disuse, he moved 
like a prince amongst his vassals and tenantry. 
When he attended the king, the splendour and 
numbers of his retinue almost equalled that of Wol- 
sey ; and in his taste for gallant amusements, and 
exhibitions of personal prowess, he had the impru- 
dence to compete with the monarch himself. It was 
the merit or the misfortune of Buckingham to have 
given early otFence to the aspiring churchman, whose 
pride and arrogance he could by no mej%ns bear. 

There goes a tale,*' says the Bishop of Hereford, in 
his life of Henry the Eighth, that the duke, once 
holding the basin to the king, the cardinal, when 
tile king had done, presently dipped his hands in the 
aame water; whereupon the duke, disdaining to de- 
base himself to the service of a priest, shed the water 
in his shoes. The cardinal, being therewith incensed, 
threatened him that he would sit upon his skirts ; 
upon which the duke, to show that he slighted his 
threats, and withal that the king might take notice 
of the cardinal’s malice, appeared next day at court 
richly apparelled, as was his wont, but without skirts 
to his doublet. The king, and many others, demanding 
what he meant by that strange fashion, he answered 
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jestingly, that it was done by way of precaution, 
that the cardinal should not now sit upon his skirts. 
He thought to put a jest upon Wolsey, to whose in- 
formations, as proceeding from envy and spleen, he 
hoped the king would hereafter give the less credit ; 
but he missed his mark, for most men were of opi. 
nioii that the cardinal's malice crushed him, rather 
than the weight of his own offences."'^* Two years 
previous to this. Sir William Bulmer, a knight 
belonging to the royal establishment, had been 
brought before the Star-chamber, on a charge of 
deserting the king's service and attaching himself 
to the duke; on which occasion Henry express- 
ed himself in a dubious and threatening manner 
against this nobleman. All, however, seemed to 
be hushed up or forgotten ; and Buckingham, who 
held the office of High Constable, continued appa- 
rently to enjoy the favour of his prince, whilst he 
expressed himself with imprudent boldness against 
the prid^ of Wolsey, and the extravagant sums which 
had been expended in the conference with Francis. 
Of this measure he affected to consider the cardinal 
as the chief author ;t and all who saw the increasing 
influence of this ambitious minister, and the unbend- 
ing pride and independence of the constable, might 
have easily predicted that a collision would take place. 

It occurred, accordingly, soon after the king's re- 
turn from France, when the duke, who was then re- 
siding on his estate of Thornbury, in Gloucestershire, 
received a summons to repair to court, and, on 
obeying it, was committed to the Tower. This took 
place on the 16th of April ; and, about a month 
after, he was brought to trial in Westminster Hall, 
* Godwin, p. 47. i* Hall, p. 5911. Carte, vol. iii. p. dU, 
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on a charge of high treason, — the tribunal before 
which he was arraigned being composed of seven- 
teen peers, with the Duke of Norfolk as presi- 
dent. His chief accuser was Cliarles Knevitt, a 
gentleman who had formerly been his steward, but 
had lost his situation from ill conduct ; and it was 
alleged against him, upon the evidence of this per- 
son, corroborated by other witnesses, that Buck- 
ingham entertained ambitious views of succeeding 
to the crown. It was affirmed that he had consulted 
Hopkins, a Carthusian monk, who pretended to di- 
vination, upon the probability of Henry's dying 
without issue ; that he had done many things 
with a view to popularity ; questioning the title of 
Henry the Seventh, whom he had represented as 
a usurper; and declaring, on the occasion of Sir 
William Bulmer's being tried in the Star-chamber, 
that, had he then been committed to the Tower, he 
would have avenged himself by assassinating the 
king with his own hand.* 

The duke defended himself with great spirit and 
eloquence. Tlie charge of treason he indignantly 
repelled ; the indictment, he said, was false, con- 
spired and forged for the purpose of bringing him 
to his death ; but he confessed he was to blame in 
having superstitiously consulted Hopkins on the pro- 
bable success of Henry's expedition to France, and 
the invasion of England by the Scottish monarch. 
The wizard, he also allowed, had predicted to him 
that some of his blood or name should prove great 
men. But this was the substance of liis confession, 
and it does not appear that any thing approaching to 
an overt act of treason was proved against him. The 
* Herbert, p. 41. 
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front of his offending was, in all probability, his 
royal descent (a circumstance of which Henry evinced 
a weak and early jealousy) and his haughtiness to 
Wolsey. The extent of his criminality, if it is right to 
use so strong a term, was an imprudent prying into 
futurity, with an unguarded conversation regarding 
the life of his sovereign, and the possibility of a dis- 
puted succession, — questions in those days of diffi- 
cult handling and dangerous import. 

On being found guilty, Norfolk pronounced the 
sentence of death, but not without tears ; to which 
Buckingliarn thus replied, with a firm voice, and 
unchanged demeanour: — My Lord of Norfolk, 
you have spoken to me as a traitor should be ad- 
dressed ; but I was never one. Yet, my lords, 
I in notliing malign you for what you have done 
unto me ; but the eternal God forgive you my death, 
as I do. I shall never sue to the king for life. How- 
beit he is a gracious prince, and more grace may 
came friin him than I desire; and so I beseech you, 
my lords, and all my fellows, to pray for me.”* The 
edge of the axe was then turned to him ; and, on 
going into his barge. Sir Thomas Lovell, treating 
him with the courtesy belonging to his high rank, 
requested him to sit down on the cushions and the 
carpet prepared for him. This he refused, observ* 
ing, that yesterday he was Duke of Buckingham, 
but to-day only Edward Stafford, the poorest caitiff 
in the world.” On the scaffold he retained his firm- 
ness, amid the tears and lamentations of the people ; 
he declared he had offended the king through negli- 
gence and lack of grace, and, requesting the prayers 
of those around him, suffered with equal meekness 
• HerlKjrt, p. 41, Hall, p. 024. 
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and courage. Carte, and, more recently, Dy Lingard, 
have laboured to acquit Wolsey of having any hand 
in his death ; but it is certain that the cardinal was the 
enemy of Buckingham ; and there appears no good 
ground to question the assertion of Lord Herbert, who 
had carefully examined the records of his trial, that 
this proud and unforgiving minister was the principal 
engine which accomplished his ruin. Such, at least, 
was the opinion of the people, by whom the duke 
was much beloved; and their judgment was con- 
firmed by the best informed, and perhaps, at that 
time, the most sagacious prince in Europe. On hear- 
ing of his sentence, Charles the Fifth observed, that 
the butcher’s dog, meaning Wolsey, had killed the 
fairest hart in England.* This nobleman was the 
fifth in his family who had died a violent death ; and 
it has been well observed, that his pedigree, which is 
written in blood, is sufficient to characterize an age. 
His father was beheaded by Richard the Third, his 
grandfather fell in the battle of St Albans, bis great- 
grandfather was slain in the fight at Northampton, 
and the father of this last met his fate on the field 
of Shrewsbury. He himself left a son, who, in the 
year succeeding his father’s execution, was by act of 
Parliament restored in blood, and not long after to 
part of his paternal estates and honours, — a measure 
which may perhaps be regarded as indicating Hen- 
ry’s private opinion as to the innocence of the fti- 
ther. Buckingham’s loss made a great impression, as 
giving men their first experience of that miserable 
temper in the king, which, when once incited to 
suspicion, created causes of offence, and pursued them 
without pity or remorse. His fall, which, whether 


Godwin, p. 47. 
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truly or not, was universally ascribed to Wolsey, 
made the courtiers more wary in the display of their 
magnificence, and the great proprietors less anxious 
to be surrounded by their tenantry and retainers. 
In this way it eclipsed the splendour of the court, 
banished hospitality from the castle, and convinced 
men, that to disoblige the monarch was sometimes 
a more pardonable offence than to incur the hatred 
of his minion.* 

* Godwin, p. 46. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Henry s Book against Luther — Visit of Charles the Fifth 
to England — Invasion of France — Captivity of Fran- 
cis the First, 

Henry’s Animosity to Lutlier — His Work against him — He is 
named Defender of the Faith — He deserts Francis — Alliance 
with the Flmpcror — Death of Leo tlic Tenth — Charles the 
Fifth’s Visit to England — House of Commons — Debate on Sup- 
plies — Invasion of France — Constable Bourbon — Battle of Pavia 
— Captivity of Francis the First. 

Henry VIII., we have seen, had received a learned 
education. Having been destined for the CImrch, 
he had studied the writings of Aquinas, and cul- 
tivated a taste for controversial divinity^ which 
sliarpened his intellect without adding materially 
to his devotional sentiments. The title of Chris- 
tianissimus, which the Pope had intimated an in- 
tention of withdrawing from the French monarch 
and conferring on him, early enlisted his vanity 
on the side of Rome; and, not long after he re- 
ceived the first intelligence of the Lutheran contro- 
versy, he expressed himself in strong terms against 
the reformer, in a letter to Lewis of Bavaria. 
“ That this fire,'" said he, which has been kindled 
by Luther, and fanned by the arts of the devil, should 
have raged for so long a time, and be still gathering 
strength, has been the subject to me of greater grief 
than tongue or pen can express ; and this not only. 
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ray dear friend, on your account, but from my re- 
gard for the welfare of Christendom. For, whether 
we look to the traditions of your ancestors, or con- 
sult your historical records, can there be found a 
single instance where that most indomitable country 
of yours, which has ever been the firmest citadel of 
the Church in its affliction, has either knowingly 
admitted any seeds of heresy into its bosom, or, at 
least, has not instantly eradicated them, if, by any 
oversight, they silently insinuated themselves ? For, 
what could have happened more calamitous to 
Germany, than that she should have given birth 
to any man who (moved rather by the sinful li- 
cense 't)f his own judgment, than acting in the sin- 
cerity of Christian erudition) has dared to inter- 
pret the Divine law, the statutes of the fathers, 
and those decrees which have received the consent 
of so many ages, in a manner totally at variance 
with the opinion of the learned fathers of the Church, 
— of meM whose decision has been ever regarded as 
<’nnclusive of the truth, proceeding, as it did, from 
a knowledge of Scripture altogether divine, and 
sanctioned by a blameless sanctity of life. His 
offence would have been less intolerable, had he 
abstained from an attack upon sacred letters, — had 
he not concealed the hated shapes of heresy and 
schism under the cloak of religion, — had he not, 
to gratify the pride and iniquity of his mind, con- 
sented to bring into peril the Catholic faith, and 
taught the flock of Christ to desert their master. 
Since, however, such is the premeditated falsehood 
of this wick(;d man, since these wiles of his have, 
by the permission of God, become so known to the 
whole world, that all further confutation of them is 
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superfluous^ we most earnestly implore and exhort 
you, by the hereditary and innate affection which we 
bear to your person, and by the common cause of 
our salvation in Christ, that you bear a willing and 
hearty hand in averting this destruction which 
overllangs us ; that you delay not a moment to seize 
and exterminate this Luther, who is a rebel against 
Christ ; and, unless he repents, deliver himself and 
his audacious treatises to the flames. Thus only 
will you preserve and increase your illustrious rank 
and your Christian name. Nor will it be alleged 
against you, that you permitted sacred and divine 
things to be disturbed or overturned by the fraud 
and cunning of a single heretic, or the pride and 
resentment of a few persons whose enmity you 
wished not to encounter. To the accomplishment 
of this work, at once so sacred and so acceptable to 
God, we most readily, and from the heart, offer 
you of our royal favour, patronage, assistance, and 
even, if necessary, our blood. And so we<bid you 
happily farewell.”* 

We may, from the tone of this letter, form some 
idea of the violence with which, at this period (20th 
May 1521), its author was transported against 
Luther. He was not, however, contented with 
a simple enunciation of his opinions. He had been 
much irritated by the contempt with which the 
reformer had dared to treat his favourite Aqui- 
nas; and, impetuously unsheathing the sword of 
controversy, he attacked him in a work entitled, A 
Defence of the Seven Sacraments, written against 
the Treatise on the Babylonian Captivity. Henry's 
book was presented to the Pope, in full consistory, 

* Gerdes* Hist Reform. Religionis, vol. iv. ; Append. No. xxii. 
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by Clark, the English ambassador at Rome ; upon 
which occasion his holiness expressed high gratifica- 
tion, and declared he would do as much, to testify 
to all Christian princes his approbation of its exceU 
lent learning, as had ever been done for the works 
of St Jerome or St Augustine. Having, accordingly, 
given himself leisure to peruse the treatise, he declar- 
^ that he found it sprinkled with the dew of eccle- 
siastical grace, and gave thanks to God, who had in- 
spired the mind of the king to write such things for 
the defence of the holy faith. In the same Bull, 
from which this extract is given, he conferred on 
the royal author the title of Defender of the Faith, 
as a Christian addition to his other styles,* whilst 
he published an indulgence to all who should pe- 
ruse the king’s book.t 

It has sometimes been questioned, whether Henry 
really wrote this celebrated volume. Luther has 
ascribed it to Lee, the antagonist of Erasmus, and 
after wavds Archbishop of York ; whilst others have 
imagined that they can detect in it the style of Bisliop 
Fisher.J There seems, however, little reason to 
doubt the solemn assertion made by the monarch 
himself, that the Treatise on the Seven Sacraments 
was his own composition. Of the subjects which it 
embraces, the greater part relate to matters which fell 
within the range of Henry’s studies, rather than to 
any important questions of Christian doctrine ; and it 
was of this that the monk of Wittenberg complained. 

The controversy has arisen,” says he, not about 

• Strype, Ecclesiast. Memor. vol. i. p. 52. Wilkins’ Concilia, 
vol. iii. p. 093. 

•f* Wilkins’ Concilia, vol. iii, p, 695. 

t Fiddfcs’ Idle of Wolsey, pp, 26U, 251. Gerdes’ Hist. Reform. 
Ke%iouis, vol, iv. p, 177» 
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those matters of Christian doctrine with which every 
believer must acquaint himself, and which are es- 
sential to salvation, but cavils have been raised con- 
cerning things which the Church may not only safely 
be without, but which, in truth, unless it be without 
them, or, at least, be permitted to exercise its free 
judgment regarding them, it cannot possibly stand. 
Thus we are not called upon to consider faith, 
hope, charity, baptism, or the Supper of our Lord ; 
we find nothing upon the law, sin, death, free- 
will, grace ; nothing said of Christ, of God, of the 
last judgment, of heaven, of hell, of the Church, 
or similar subjects ; but much concerning the Papa- 
cy, the decrees of councils, chapters upon doctors, in- 
dulgences, purgatory, the mass, academies, monas- 
tic vows, bishops, traditions, the worship of saints, 
and newly-introduced sacraments.''* — These," ' 
says Gerdes, were the subjects which Henry de- 
fended ; in which he then placed unlimited faith ; 
for the maintenance of which this high-s(?»unding 
title and the gift of the ‘^golden rose' were bestowed 
upon him ; presents which he afterwards employed 
in such a manner, that the Pontiffs repented they 
had ever sent them." 

It would be tedious and uninstructive to enter 
into any laboured criticism of the* royal treatise 
against Luther ; but there is a passage in the oration 
delivered by Clark, the English ambassador, when 
he laid it at the Pope's feet, which is worthy of 
nptice. Let others," said he, talk of other 
lands ; assuredly, my native country of Britain, 
by modern cosmographers denominated England, 

• Seckendorf, Hist. Luther, sec. cxvi. f. 109, apud Gerdes, 
Tol. iv. p. 179. 
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situated in the remotest part of the world, and 
separated from the Continent by the ocean, as it has 
not been inferior to Spain, France, Italy, or Ger- 
many, in the expressions of a holy zeal for the wor- 
ship of God, the true Christian faith, and due 
obt^dience to the Church of Rome, so there is no 
nation that doth more impugn this monster (mean- 
ing Luther) and the heresies revived by him. With 
us the Church of God is in profound tranquillity : 
no differences, no disputes, no ambiguous words, 
murmuring, or complaints, are heard among the 
people: all troubles of mind, all apprehensions of 
strange revolutions in the world, and of the reign 
of Antichrist, are now vanished.*'* I have given 
this encomiastic passage from the oration of the 
ambassador, to show how much he misled the 
Pope, and misrepresented the real condition of 
England. So far from that complete tranquillity, 
that freedom from all doubt, and universal affection 
to the H^ily See which is here described, it is certain 
that the doctrines of Luther had already begun to 
make a serious impression, — that they had infected 
the universities, and in many places unsettled the 
minds of the people. 

Of this, the proof is to be found in the proceed- 
ings of Wolsey himself, who, in virtue of his lega- 
tine power, issued, on the 14th May 1521, a com- 
mission to all the bishops in England, commanding 
them to cause any books of Martin Luther's errors 
and heresies which they could find within their dio- 
ceses to be seized and sent up to him, and ordering 
a notice to be given in every church where the 
people were assembled at mass, by which all per- 
* Fiddes* Life of Wolsey, p. 249. 
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sons who had such books in their possession were 
to deliver them within fifteen days, under pain of 
excommunication. He enjoined them, at the same 
time, to affix on the folding-doors of their cathedrals 
and parish-churches a list containing some of the 
same reformer’s chief errors, that all persons might 
have an opportunity of reading and avoiding them. 

Which errors,” says he, in the conclusion of his 
commission, how infectious they are, how scan- 
dalous, how seductive to pious and simple minds, 
how much against all charity, against the reverence 
due to the Holy Roman Mother Church, and that 
obedience which is the nerve of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, the fountain and source of all virtues, and 
without which every man is in a state of infidelity, 
there is none possessed of a sound mind who can be 
ignorant.” 

While such was the employment of the king and 
the current of events in England, the jealousies 
which had already divided the emperor and Francis 
the First once more began to embroil the Continent. 
Between two such princes, both of them able, war- 
like, and ambitious, it was scarcely possible that a 
cordial amity could for any length of time be pre- 
served. Charles complained because his neighbour 
kept possession of the duchy of Burgundy ; the 
other retaliated, accusing the emperor of a design 
to reinstate Sforza in the duchy of Milan, of which 
his royal predecessor, Louis the Twelfth, had re- 
ceived the investiture. Nor had this monarch for- 
gotten his disappointment in competing for the em- 
pire ; and, under the influence of these feelings of 
rivalry and mortification, he called upon Charles to 
perform homage for Artois and Flanders, counties 
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held of the crown of France. Imagining, at the 
same time^ that the disturbances which had arisen in 
Castile would completely occupy his rival, he made 
an attempt for the recovery of Navarre, whilst he 
entered into a private negotiation with the Pope, 
which had for its object the reconquest of Naples, 
and the division of this kingdom between himself 
and the Holy See.* 

It was the misfortune of this prince that his am- 
bition was too vast, whilst his weighing of difficul- 
ties and his calculations of sacrifice and expense 
were often hurried, superficial, and imperfect. The 
mind of Charles, on the contrary, equally extended 
in its grasp, was more patient in the estimate of 
the details of execution. Francis, fond of admira- 
tion and a slave to popularity, delighted to dazzle 
and astonish the world by his military glory and 
personal magnificence ; the other loved power for 
its own sake, despising all its trappings, and courted 
men, noUto listen to their adulation, but to make 
them active agents in the acconiplishinent of his de- 
signs. The consequences of this difference of cha- 
racter were such as might have been anticipated. 
The king failed in most of the great objects upon 
which he had so deeply set his heart, but which 
were too various and incompatible to be pursued at 
the same moment ; whilst the emperor, cautiously 
pursuing and vigorously retaining his advantages, 
and equally inaccessible to the dangerous presump- 
tion so often bred by success and to the despair 
which sometimes follows defeat, w^as commonly 
fortunate in his political designs. 

On the present occasion this was remarkably the 
• Carte, vol. iii. p. 43. Herbert, pp. 42, 43. 
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case. Francis was disappointed in his endeavours 
to excite the Castilians in his favour, and soon dis- 
covered that, although discontented with their go- 
vernment, they were true to the independence of 
their country ; he was unable from want of money 
to engage the Swiss mercenaries to co-operate with 
the Papal troops in the conquest of Milan; and 
although at first eminently successful in Navarre, 
a month had scarcely elapsed before the Spaniards 
recovered the ground which they had lost, and at 
last succeeded in expelling the invaders from that 
kingdom. 

Emboldened by such victories, Charles prepared 
to turn his arms against France. He was supported 
by the Pope, who, disgusted with Francis' refusal 
to restore Parma and Placentia, had entered into 
a coalition with the emperor; and the combined 
forces were already joined at Bologna, when the 
French monarch, unprepared for war, and anxious 
to gain a little time in order to concentrate his 
strength, requested the mediation of England. To 
this the Spanish ruler made no opposition ; for, 
having already secured the interest of Wolsey, he 
felt confident that the result of any opinion pro- 
nounced by Henry would be favourable to his pre- 
tensions. The English king accordingly appointed 
the cardinal to act as arbitrator between the rival 
monarchs. It has been doubted by Fiddes, whether 
Rapin's accusation of Wolsey was well founded, 
when he charges him with being partial to the in- 
terests of Charles ; and the latest and not the least 
able of our historians* does not seem to have been 
fully aware of the preconcerted designs of England 

• Lingard, vol. vi. p. 80 . 
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against France. The following interesting letter from 
Secretary Pace to this minister seems to establish 
the point that^ before he embarked for Calais, Henry 
had determined to concur with the emperor in a 
treaty against Louis XII. : — Please it your grace, 
the king hath concluded, according to your advice 
and counsel, to put in a readiness 5000 or 6000 
archers, the same to be ready to do service, as 
shall appertain, at such time as your grace shall 
have concluded his affairs with the emperor, accord- 
ing to such communications, devices, and debates, 
as hath been had betwixt you both in that behalf ; 
and his grace (the king) trusteth that every thing 
betwixt the said emperor and him shall succeed 
well, and be brought to the desired effect and con- 
clusion by your grace's wisdom. Considering the 
great towardness of the said emperor thereunto, 
which his majesty perceiveth by such writings as 
he last received from him, and in consideration 
hereof, his grace is the more stirred to prepare the 
said archers, and will devise upon a great captain 
to conduct the army, as also upon other sad and 
discreet knights to attend upon him as councillors, 
and such also as be meet to make men. 

The king (continues Pace), over and above this, 
signifieth unto your grace one of his own secret 
devices, and desireth to hear your grace's opinion 
therein with diligence. His highness thinketh that, 
at such time as all things shall be concluded be- 
tween the emperor and him, according to his mind, 
and a resolution taken to invade France, then it 
shall be necessary for them both to provide for the 
destruction of the French king’s navy, and his grace 
wishes that, at time convenient, this matter might 
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secretly be broken to the said emperor^ and treated in 
such wise that tliis enterprise might suddenly be 
made against the hVench king. And the king 
taketh this for a high and great enterprise, if it may 
thus, by wisdom and good policy, be brought to 
pass.'"* 

Such being the views of Charles the Fifth and 
of Henry, it was not to be expected that the car- 
dinal-arbitrator should make much progress in his 
efforts at reconciliation. He soon found, or pretended 
to find, tliat the demands of both parties were so un- 
reasonable, that little success was to be anticipated; 
and with the alleged design of disposing the emperor 
to pacific measures, but with tlie real intention of 
completing the hostih^ league against France, he re- 
paired with a magnifi(!ent train to Bruges, where 
lie was received by Charles with marked distinction. 
Here lie remained some time in close consultation ; 
and on his return to Calais, having renewed the 
conferences, drew up a plan of accommodation 
which was transmitted to the belligerent powers 
for their approval. For a moment it was believed 
that the two raonarchc could not withhold their 
consent ; but this opinion was only entertained by 
those who were unacquainted with the previous re- 
solution of Henry. In the mean time advices ar- 
rived, that Bonnivet had made himself master of 
Fontarabia: the imperialists insisted on its resto- 
ration ; the French as proudly refused ; and Wol- 
sey, availing himself of the circumstance, made 
known his final award, declaring Francis to have 
been the aggressor, and pronouncing judgment that 
the King of England was bound to assist his im- 

* State-papers ])ubiislicd by Government, p. 23, 
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perial ally. A passage from a letter of the cardinal 
to the king, written at Bruges on the 19th August 
(1521), completely establishes the point, that an 
alliance with the emperor and a war against 
France had been finally resolved upon before the 
resumption of the conferences at Calais. It alludes 
to the negotiations regarding a marriage between 
the Princess Mary and the emperor, and to a visit 
which Charles had determined to pay to Henry in 
his own dominions. 

The negotiations mentioned in this epistle con- 
cluded in a league between the Pope, the Emperor, 
and the English sovereign, against France. It was 
determined that the Pontiff should begin the at- 
tack in Italy, — that Henry should lead a powerful 
army against Picardy, — Charles agreed to advance 
from the borders of Spain, — and the Low Countries 
were to declare war at the same moment; so that it 
was confidently expected the pride and ambition of 
the Freijch monarch would be effectually humbled. 
The correspondence between Wolsey and his royal 
master, whilst the former was employed in these 
negotiations, has been lately given to the public by 
government ; and, whilst it throws many new and 
important lights on the secret politics of Europe, 
it convinces us that, although at times sufficiently 
pliant, Henry was not altogetlier an indolent and 
passive instrument in the hands of an ambitious 
minister. Pace, with whose talents as a scholar 
and a statesman we have already become acquainted, 
was at this time one of his majesty's secretaries, 
and in the intimate confidence of the cardinal. On 
one occasion he had incurred the displeasure of this 
powerful minister, and it is remarkable that he de- 
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fends himself on the grounds^ that the king care« 
fully perused the despatches written by his excel- 
lency, and himself dictated the replies. The 
king,” says he, re^eth all your letters with great 
diligence, and mine answers are made to the same, 
not by my device but by his instructions ; and 
as for one of my letters, which was to your grace 
very displeasant, as it appeared by your answer to 
the same, I had at that time devised a letter in the 
same matter, far different from that ye received ; but 
the king would not approve the same, and said that 
he would himself devise an answer to your grace’s 
letters sent to him at that time, and commanded 
me to bring your said letters into his privy-cham- 
ber, with pen and ink, and there he would declare 
unto me what I should write. And when his grac« 
had your said letters, he read the same three times, 
and marked such places as it pleased him to make 
answer unto, and commanded me to write, and to 
rehearse as liked him, and not further to, meddle 
with that answer. So (continues Pace) I herein 
did nothing but obeyed the king’s commandment as 
to my duty appertaineth, and especially at such 
time as he would upon good grounds be obeyed, 
whosoever spake to the contrary 

The king was much pleased with Wolsey’s ma- 
nagement of these foreign affairs, and some time 
previous to his return wrote to him with his own 
hand in these flattering terms : — Mine own good 
Cardinal, — I recommend me unto you with all my 
heart, and thank you for the great pain and labour 
that you do daily take in my business and mat- 

• State-papers published by Government, p. 79; I’ace to Wol- 
sey, 29th 6ctober 1521. 
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ters, desiring you, when you have well established 
them, to take some pastime and comfort, to the in- 
tent you may the longer endure to serve us, for al- 
ways pain cannot be endured. Surely you have so 
substantially ordered our matters, both of this side 
the sea and beyond, that in mine opinion little or 
nothing can be added. Nevertheless, according to 
your desire, I do send you mine opinion by this 
bearer. . . . The queen, my wife, hath desired 

me to make her most hearty recommendations unto 
you, as to him that she loveth very well, and both 
she and I would fain know when you would repair 
unto us. No more to you at this time, but that I 
trust with God’s help we shall disappoint our ene- 
mies of their intended purpose. Written with the 
hand of your loving master, — Henry R.”^ 

Upon these negotiations, and the coalition against 
Prance to which they led, there can be but one opi- 
nion. They were short-sighted and improvident, 
dictated by the caprice and selfishness of the cardi- 
nal, who was completely devoted to the emperor, and 
marked by an insensibility to the best interests of 
England. 

Henry’s moral and intellectual powers under- 
went a gradual deterioration from the moment of 
his ascending the throne ; so dangerous is the ef. 
feet of an early accession to absolute power, even 
upon a promising disposition. From his first inter- 
ference with the affairs of the Continent, and the 
trifling results which followed an immense expen- 
diture, he might have learnt the extreme impolicy 
of a war with France ; yet we now find him rushing 

• State-papers published by Government, p. 93 ; Henry to 
Wolsey. 
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heedlessly into hostilities with that country, blind 
to the lessons of experience, duped by the flattery of 
the emperor, and priding himself in the idea that he 
was holding the balance of Europe^ whilst he was 
the unconscious instrument of imperial ambition. 
Even a moderate share of political sagacity, had it 
been found either in the cardinal or his master, 
would have taught him that he risked much and 
could gain nothing by liis present line of policy. 
Ireland was insecure ; he was threatened with the 
dread of invasion on the side of Scotland, where the 
Duke of Albany, the subject of Francis and attached 
to his interests, held the regency during the mino- 
rity of James the Fifth ; his kingdom had already 
suffered severely from the expenditure incident to 
the late war, and the recent splendid extravagance 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. livery thing, in 
short, seemed to counsel j)eace as imperiously re- 
quired in the actual circumstances of the country ; 
yet both the monarch and the minister were either 
blind to the fact, or refused to be iniluenetid by it. 

In the mean time^ the combined armies carried 
every thing before them in Italy; the French were 
expelled from the duchy of Milan, and the ex- 
travagant joy felt upon that occasion by Leo the 
Tenth threw him into a fever, which, after a few 
days, ended in death. The Papal throne was thus 
brought within the reach of Wolsey. On some for- 
mer occasions, he had been urged by Henry and the 
emperor to aspire to that dignity ; and although he 
then expressed various scruples of affected humility, 
and intimated a desire to live and die in the service 
of his master, his feelings underwent a sudden re- 
volution as soon as it was certain that Leo had ex- 
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pired. His pretensions were warmly espoused by 
his sovereign ; he himself addressed a letter to 
Charles the Fifth, reminding him of his promise ; 
and Pace, the royal secretary, was instantly de- 
spatched to Rome, with ample instructions to pro- 
mote the election by every means in his power. But 
all was in vain ; and before the arrival of his envoy, 
Adrian, bishop of Tortosa, who had been tutor to 
the emperor, and at that moment held the vice- 
royalty of Spain, was placed in the vacant chair 
by the unanimous voice of the Conclave. However 
mortified by this result, Wolsey does not appear 
to have suspected any secret practices against him ; 
and the election of the new Pope has bc(‘n ascribed 
by the Italian historians to a rival candidate, Julio 
de Medici, who, having secured as many suffrages 
in his own favour as would have excluded a com- 
petitor without securing his success, suddenly pro- 
posed the Bishop of Tortosa, whose integrity and 
near coujiexion with the emperor united every 
voice in his favour.^^ 

Aware of the coalition which had been raised 
against him, the Frencli monarch earnestly laboured, 
first by flattery and afterwards by intimidation, to 
detach Henry Irom his engagements ; he entreated 
his friendship and deprecated his hostility ; he with- 
drew his pension and claimed the assistance which 
had been solemnly promised him by treaty; and 
when both these methods failed, he suddenly laid 
an embargo on all English vessels in his ports, and 
arrested the merchants of that country. The pro- 
ceeding was warmly resented : the French ambas- 
sador was commanded to remain a prisoner in his 
* Liiigard, vol. v. pp. diJ, 84, 
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own house ; the persons and goods of all French 
subjects were arrested ; whilst Clarencieux Herald 
received orders to carry a defiance to Francis him- 
self. But in the midst of this bravado, intelligence 
was brought that the emperor had, in fulfilment of 
the late treaties, taken his departure from Calais, 
and would soon disembark in England. Charles, 
accordingly, landed at Dover on the 26th of May,* 
and was received with much splendour and solem- 
nity. He was accompanied in his barge by the 
Prince of Orange, the Duke of Dalmatia, the Count 
Nassau, the Lord Egmont, and the Marquis of Bran- 
denburg. Wolsey met him on the sands, embraced 
him, and, taking his arm, conducted him to Dover 
Castle. Here he was soon after visited by the king 
in person, who welcomed him with the utmost glad- 
ness ; and whilst preparations were made for the en- 
tertainment and accommodations of his suite, led 
him aboard his new ship, the Henri Grace a Dieu, 
a vessel of immense bulk for those times, which 
then lay in the road.t Charles declared him- 
self much pleased, and in company of his royal 
guide visited the whole fleet. Next day the em- 
peror proceeded to the palace at Greenwich, where 
he met his aunt, the queen, with the princesses and 
the ladies of the court, and reverently asked her 
blessing. He remained in England upwards of a 
month, the time being chiefly spent in tourneys, 
jousting, and the exhibition of those complicated 
pageants which delighted our ancestors, and are so 
minutely recorded by our ancient chroniclers. 


* Stale-papers published by Government, pp. 98, 99 ; Sir Rich- 
ard Wyn^eld to Wolsey, and Wolsey to Henry, 9th Auj^ust 1522. 
•j- Charnock, vol. i. p. 42. Southe;fs Naval History, vol. ii. p. 188. 
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The entry of the emperor and the king into the 
city of London was conducted with great magnifi- 
cence. About a mile from St George’s Bar was 
erected a tent of cloth of gold, where the royal per- 
sonages reposed themselves, whilst the heralds mar- 
shalled the procession ; and then every man set for- 
w^ard, richly apparelled, according to his degree : 

there lacked no massy chains nor curious collars 
an Englishman and a stranger rode side by side, 
and before the emperor and the king were carried 
two naked swords. Next came the two princes ; 
after them the king’s and the emperor’s henchmen, 
in purple and crimson velvet, and these were fol- 
lowed by the royal and imperial guards. In the 
way they were met by the lord-mayor and his bre- 
thren, in scarlet, and well horsed. An oration was 
here delivered by Sir Thomas More, who eloquently 
congratulated the two princes upon the love and 
amity which was then between them; after which 
they proceeded through Southwark to the Marshal- 
sea and the King’s Bench, where the emperor en- 
treated pardon for the prisoners, which was imme- 
diately granted by the king. On arriving at the 
drawbridge, a gorgeous exhibition was presented. 
In the middle of the bridge, and fronting the pro- 
cession, were placed targets, on which the arms of 
the emperor were richly illuminated. On one side 
of the shield stood a great giant, representing Her- 
cules, with a mighty club in his hand ; and on the 
other side another giant, representing Samson ; their 
occupation being to support a table, on which the 
emperor’s styles were written in letters of gold. In 
the middle of the bridge there was raised a castle, 
with its embattled towers and iron gates shining like 
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white marble, and over i.iS entrance stood Jason, 
in complete steel, with his golden fleece, — a fiery 
dragon and two bulls were beside him, swiUdiing 
their tails with the utmost activity, and belching 
out fire at proper intervals ; whilst in a tower hard 
by stood a fair maid, representing the Lady Medea, 
fantastically and richly apparelled. The cavalcade 
proceeded to Gracious Street, where they were sa- 
luted by Charlemagne, having a figure seated be- 
fore him representing the Pope. To the emperor, 
Charlemagne presented the sword of justice ; to 
the king, the sword of triumphant victory ; to the 
Pontiff, the crown of thorns. From this station tlyey 
advanced to Leadenhall Street, where a magni- 
ficent pageant w^as exhibited, which must have cost 
extraordinary labour, and evinces a remarkable de- 
gree of mechanical knowledge. It was 28 feet in 
breadth and 80 feet in length. At the foot of the 
pageant was placed John, duke of Lancaster, called 
John of Gaunt, son to King Edward the Third. This 
great personage sat in a rote or wheel, and out of 
the wheel sprang many branches curiously wrought 
with leaves, which were so contrived as to drop 
sweet water. On every branch was a king or a queen, 
or some other noble personage, descended from the 
said duke, to the number of fifty-five images ; and 
on the top stood the emperor, the king of England, 
and the queen, as three in the sixth degree from the 
same noble prince. It is worthy of note, that this 
pageant was made at the cost of the Italian mer-* 
chants, and was in all probability the work of Ita^ 
lian artificers.* It would fatigue rather than amuse, 
were we to follow the enthusiastic annalist, who 


Hall, pp. 638, 638. 
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has enumerated these various exhibitions, into his 
additional and minute details. Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table; Alphonso, king of 
Spain, out of whose breast sprang a branch bear- 
ing many kings and queens ; the planetary system 
moving with the elements and stars above a b(?au- 
tiful arbour of roses ; and some of those religious 
personations, which it is impossible to read of with- 
out pain, were all successively brought before the 
sovereigns. '^Nor must you forget, for all the page- 
ants,'* says Hall, how the citizens, well apparelled, 
stood within rails on the left side of the streets, and 
the clergy on the right, in rich copes, swinging their 
censers beside tlie princes as they passed; nor how 
all the streets were richly bung with cloth of gold, 
silver, velvet, and arras ; nor how in every house 
almost was minstrelsy, and over every street these 
two verses in letters of gold, — 

‘ Carolus, Hexricus, vivant defensor uterque, . 

Henricvs Fiuej, Carolus ECCLEsiiE.’ ” 

Having been entertained in this royal manner, 
the emperor was with much solemn pomp installed 
as a Knight of the Garter, and the two sovereigns 
swore at the altar to observe the league into which 
they had entered. It was determined in this treaty, 
that as soon as the Princess Mary was twelve years 
old, she should be married to Charles. Her por- 
tion was to be 400,000 crowns; if -she brought a 
^n, 600,000 crowns was to be added to it ; and her 
jointure was stipulated at 50,000 crowns a-year. 
The emperor agreed to indemnify Henry for any 
pensions which, in consequence of his breach with 
Francis, might be retained by that monarch ; but, 
whilst this went no farther than a promise, he pro- 
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cured from his easy and extravagant ally the ad- 
vance of a large sum, which drained the exchequer 
of England. By this time the Spanish fleet of 180 
sail had anchored off Southampton, where the im- 
perial visiter, having taken leave of his host, em- 
barked on the 6th of July, and in ten days landed in 
his own dominions."'^ 

Whilst Charles remained in England, we have 
seen Henry exhibiting his fleet to this potentate 
with some pride and importance. With the deter- 
mination of making a descent on. the French coast, 
he had recalled the Earl of Surrey’from his vice- 
royalty in Ireland, and intrusted the armament to 
his orders as lord-high-admiral. Surrey was un- 
doubtedly a commander of courage and ability. 
His government in the sister island had been at- 
tended with unusual success and tranquillity, and 
whilst he awed and put down the disaffected chiefs, 
he possessed the rare art of making himself popular 
with the great body of the people. In those days, 
and for a long time after, the military and naval 
professions were united in the same officers ; and .so 
imperfect was their knowledge of navigation, and so 
unmanageable the rude vessels, that a fleet at sea 
was conducted and marshalled much after the 
same fashion as an army on land. Nothing is. 
more striking, in perusing the annals of the times, 
than the trifling results which followed the hostile 
meeting of immense naval armaments, arising evi- 
dently from the ignorance of the leaders and the 
unmanageable nature of the force which they wieldr 
ed. Even in the succeeding reign of Elizabeth*, 
when the genius of such navigators as Drake, 

“ * Hall, p. 642. 
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Raleigh, Frobisher, and Cavendish, had introduced 
essential improvements into the sea-service, the same 
remark will be found to apply with no little force ; 
and, in the present instance, the operations of Surrey 
were limited to a partial and rapid descent upon the 
coast of Normandy, in which he ravaged the eouiu 
try, and afterwards burnt the town of JMorlaix in 
Bretagne.’^' 

Henry had engaged to invade France with an 
army of 40,000 men, whilst the emperor promised 
to bring the same immber into the field ; but, after 
the utmost efforts, tlu* English force whicli mustered 
at Calais scarcely amounted to 10,000, of whom 
4000 were volunteers. To find money wrs now the 
great diffumlty, and we may form some idea of the 
despotic nature of the government from the me- 
thods to wliich Wolsey resorted. A loan of £’20,000 
was in the first instance extorted from the city of Lon- 
don ; after which, the cardinal despatched com.mis- 
sioners into the counties to examine every man upon 
oath as to tin* value of his pro]){Tty in moveabh's. 
The inquisitorial manner in which this measure was 
carried through, and the fruitless remonstrances of 
the Lon^don merchants, are thus graphically describ- 
ed -by a cont^mipoi ary annalist : — The 20th day 
of. August the cardinal sent for the mayor, aider- 
men, and the most substantial commoners of the city 
of London, where he decLared to them that the king 

Hall, pp. ()42, l>43, fJ44. State-()apprs publislied by Govern- 
ment, p. ItiM; Wolsey to Henry the Eig-lith, Septcauber 1522, 
•where tlie cardinal encloses the letters he had received from Surrey 
concerning his exploits done by him iind the army in destroying the 
Frtmch king’s country, burning his towns, pulling down right fair 
castles, goodly houses, and proper piles. The curious reader may 
find SiuTey’s letter to Wolsey, .datca Blangy, Ifith September 1522, 
in the MJsS. British Museum, Caligula, d. viii. fol. 221. 
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had appointed commissioners through tlie whole 
realm of England, to swear every man of what value 
he was in moveables, the more to be in readiness 
for the defence of this realm. ..." Wherefore, in 
convenient time,* continued Wolsey, ^certify to me 
the number of all such as be worth £100 and up- 
W'ards, to the intent I may swear them of their 
values : for, first, tlie king asketh of you your loving 
hearts and due obedience, and when the value is 
taken he desireth only the tenth part of goods and 
lands, which is the least reasonable thing that you 
can aid your prince with. I think every one of you 
will offer no less. As for the spirituality, every man 
is in the shires sworn, and shall gladly pay the 
fourth part to the king, and live on the three parts. 
Now, to your part, I am sure you will not grudge ; 
therefore, name me the men of substance, and for 
the meaner sort, meaner commissioners sliall be ap- 
pointed,* — ^ Sir,’ said a merchant, ‘ if it please you, 
how shall this tenth part to the king be deliVii^red r — 
^ In money^ plate, or jewels,’ said the cardinal, ^ at 
a value.’ — ^ Oh, my lord,’ said the aldermen, ^ it is 
not two months since the king had of the city £20,000 
in ready money, in loan, whereby the city is very 
bare of money ; for God’s sake remember this, that 
merchants rich in ware may be bare in money.’ — 

‘ Well,’ said the cardinal, ‘ the thing must be done, 
and therefore go about it.’ So the aldermen re- 
sorted to their wards, and named such as they judged 
to be of that value, which came before the cardinal, 
and most humbly besought him that they might not 
be sworn for the true value of their substance, be- 
cause the true valuation to them was unknown ; as 
many honest man’s credit was better than his sub- 
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Stance^ and therefore they dreaded the peril of per- 
jury. ^ Well/ said the cardinal, ^ since you dread 
the crime of perjury, it is a sign of grace ; and there- 
fore I will for you borrow of the king a little. Make 
you your bills of your own value, according to what 
you esteem your credit, and then more business 
needeth not; for you see what two costly armies 
the king hath ready both against France and Scot- 
land; therefore now show yourselves like loving 
subjects, for you be able enough. I dare swear the 
substance of London is no less worth than two mil- 
lions of gold.’ — ^ Then/ said the citizens, ^ we would 
to God that it were so, and the city is sore aflUicted 
by the great occupying of strangers.’ — ^ Well,’ said 
the cardinal, ^ it shall be redressed, if I live. But, 
on Saturday next, I shall appoint one to receive your 
bills, and he that is of credit more than substance, 
let him come to me, and I will be secret and good 
to him.’ Thus,” concludes the chronicler, the 
citizens d*eparted in great agony ; saying, that at the 
last loan some lent the fifth part, and now, to have 
the tenth part taken was too much. Great was the 
mourning of the common people, as it is ever in such 
cases of payments. But in the end, one Dr Tonnys, 
a secretary to the cardinal, came to the Chapter- 
house of St Paul’s, and to him the citizens brought 
in their bills, and on their honesty they were re- 
ceived, which values afterwards turned them to dis- 
pleasure. The spirituality made suit to my lord 
cardinal, that no temporal man should sit to examine 
them, or be privy to their possessions and goods. 
Wherefore, bishops and abbots were appointed to 
take the value of their substance.”* It is impossible, 
* Hall, pp. 045, U4Ur 
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in reading this quotation, not to enter into tlie feel- 
ings of the unhappy merchants, thus alternately flat- 
tered, flouted, and pillaged by the cardinal and his 
royal master ; and when we consider the folly of the 
war, undertaken not for the defence of the realm, as 
was here pretended, but for the gratification of a 
silly ambition, it is diflicult to find terms sufliciently 
sowere for such wast(jful exactions in the government. 
Nor will the reader fail to observe the care taken 
by the spirituality to con<real from the eyes of the 
temporal estate the wealth and possessions of the 
Church. 

The sums of money which were collected in this 
manner j)roved inadequate to the wants of tlie king. 
Francis had withdrawn his pension, — immense 
wealth had been lavishly wasted in the extravagant 
pageants lately exhil)it(;d, — in presents to foreign 
potentates, and in the general profuseness of the 
royal household. For eight years Henry had go- 
verned without a Parliament ; but, although his 
father had set him the example, that prudent and 
penurious prince had been enabled to follow so 
despotic a course, because he possessed a rich ex- 
chequer upon which he could draw at pleasure. 
His son, however, was in dilfereiit circumstances. 
He had long since wasted the wealth bequeathed to 
him, — he was now deeply in debt ; the sums which 
he had extorted from his agonized” merchants, 
and his mourning” commons, were swallowed 
up in the equipment of his fleet and army, and he 
found himself at last reduced to the necessity of 
calling a Parliament (15th of April), the proceed- 
ings of which were interesting and important. It 
was opened with the usual state, the monarch being 
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seated on the throne. At his feet, on the right side, 
sat the Cardinal of York and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and at the rail behind stood Dr Ton- 
stal, bishop of London, who made an oration to the 
members of the two Houses on the office of a king. 
The address contained the usual commonplaces of 
adulation with which Henry was wont to be 
accosted by all his subjects, and the Commons, 
liaving retired to choose their speaker, elected Sir 
Thomas More, who, according to an ancient practice, 
having first pleaded his own insufficiency, was com- 
plimented by the cardinal upon his wit, learning, 
and discretion, and placed in the chair. The name of 
More has been already incidentally mentioned in 
connexion with the introduction of classical litera- 
ture into England, but it is now necessary to regard 
this remarkable man somewhat more minutely. 

He had distinguished himself in the House of 
Commons at an early period of life, by his resist- 
ance to 'an exorbitant subsidy which was demand- 
ed by Henry the Seventh;''* and, in consequenc(i 
of this spirited conduct, had fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of that sovereign. His eminent abilities, 
and extensive practice as a lawyer, rendered him, 
however, independent of royal patronage. His na- 
tural parts were of a high order, and his genius, 
far before his age, led him to the discovery of 
many leading principles upon the subjects of reform 
and toleration, which then began to agitate the 
minds of men in various parts of Europe ; but, al- 
though an original thinker, he shrunk from the 
practical enforcement of his opinions. A finished 
classical scliolar, — an enthusiastic student in the 
• Ho])er‘s Lil’e, ed. by Siiiger, p. 7. 
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languages of ancient Greece and Rome, in which he 
wrote with admirable purity and ease, — More, like 
Erasmus, of whom he was the familiar companion, 
esteemed above all things that tranquillity which is 
the soul of literary enjoyment. It was on this ac- 
count that he long opposed every attempt to bring 
him into public life, preferring his professional cele- 
brity and the enjoyment of domestic ease to the un- 
C(?rtain and irksome splendour of a court. The 
friend of all the most distinguished scholars in his 
own country, and known by his various and amus- 
ing writings to the men of highest genius abroad, 
he fully appreciated the comforts of his lot, and 
dreaded any summons which threatened to break 
the seclusion of so sweet and independent an ex- 
istence. In addition to all this, and to crown a cha- 
racter which, till irritated into intolerance by the 
progress of what he esteemed heretical opinions, was 
uniformly amiable and gentle, he was a man of 
profound piety and exemplary virtue. Educated 
in the rigid school of Colet, whom he had chosen 
as his spiritual guide, his devotional habits were 
tinctured with the severe asceticism which belonged 
to a Catholic age. But his austerities and inflict 
tions centred in himself, — to others he was indulgent 
and humane, whilst the sweetness of his temper, his 
ready forgiveness of injuries, his wide and unosten- 
tatious charities, and the courage with which he was 
ever ready to peril his life for his faith, evinced that 
his was the genuine fasting and holy penance of 
the heart. After having long resisted every en^ 
treaty, this eminent man was, at last, not introduced, 
but compelled into public life. In 1519, a ship be.r 
longing to the Pope had been seized and forfeited in 
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the port of Southampton, and a claim of restitution 
having been made by the legate then resident in 
England, the cause was argued in the Star-chamber. 
More appeared as counsel for the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, and on this occasion distinguished himself so 
highly, that the king would take no denial, but in- 
sisted on engaging him in his service. lie was ac- 
cordingly made Master of Requests, soon after be- 
came a privy-councillor, and in the following year 
was appointed Treasurer of the Exchequer. His 
feelings on this occasion appear from a letter which 
he addressed to Bishop Fisher: — I am come 
to the court extremely against my will, as every 
body knows, and the king himself often twitteth 
me in sport for it, and hereto do I hang on as 
awkwardly as one who never rode sitteth in a sad- 
dle. But our prince, although I am far from en- 
joying his peculiar favour, is so generally kind and 
accessible, that there are none, even the most diffi- 
dent, who will not find some reason for imagining 
lie loveth him, — just as our simple London ma- 
trons persuade themselves that our Lady's image 
smiles upon them as they pray before it. For my- 
self, I am neither so fortunate as in reality to per- 
ceive such favourable tokens, nor so sanguine as to 
flatter myself that I do so ; yet, such are his majes- 
ty's learning and virtue, and such his daily-increas- 
ing industry, that seeing him progressively advance 
in good and truly royal accomplishments, I gra- 
dually feel this court-life hang less heavily upon 
me."* 

So delightful did Henry, on more intimate ac- 
quaintance, find the varied conversation of More, 


Cayley’s Life of More, vol. i. p. 73. 
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that the time of the new treasurer was likely to be 
much wasted. The king, we are informed by 
Roper, would very frequently send for him into his 
closet, and there converse with him about astro- 
nomy, geometry, divinity, and other branches of 
learning, as well as affairs of state ; and he would 
sometimes carry him in the night upon the leads at 
the top of his palace, in order to be instructed in 
the variety, course, and motion of the heavenly 
bodies. Naturally fond of* the company of men of 
letters, Henry was particularly pleased with that 
union of profound learning and genuine wit and 
humour which he found in More. He would often 
send for him to make himself and the queen merry ; 
and so many calls were thus made on his few leisure 
hours, that he could scarcely once in a month get 
leave to spend an evening with liis wife and chil- 
dren. This was irksome to a man who loved do- 
mestic pleasures and philosophic retirement, and 
the mode which he adopted to procure a rehmse from 
these frequent calls w^as somewhat original ; he be- 
gan to abstain by little and little from his accus- 
tomed mirth and facetiousm;ss ; he dissembled his 
natural pleasantry, and acted dulness so true to the 
life, that the king, who was not in the secret, ab- 
stained from any further invitations.”* 

These few tomihes and anecdotes may give us 
some idea of the eminent man who was now elected 
speaker, and from whom, in the midst of their pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, the monarch and his mi- 
nister expected support. In this, however, they were 
disappointed. The Commons had been irritated by 
the long cessation of Parliaments, and justly sus- 
* Roper’s Life of More, p. 12. 
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pected the king of a design to rule as long as he 
could without them. The merchants and citizens 
were dissatisfied with the late illegal exactions, 
and resented the inquisition into the extent of their 
property ; whilst the cardinal, in a fit of spleen 
and impatience, had been heard to complain, that 
no sooner was any thing said or done in the 
House of Commons, than it was blown abroad in 
every alehouse. In these circumstances, Wolsey, 
who believed that his presence would overawe the 
members, and silence all opposition, intimated his 
intention of coming to the House in person ; after 
some debate it was agreed to permit this, although 
evidently a breach of privilege, but it was still 
doubted in what form he was to be received. More, 
who secretly ridiculed the state kept up by the 
prime-minister, indulged upon this occasion in a 
little quiet satire, which he concealed under the 
cover of a profound respect: — My masters," said 
he, addressing the members, for as much as my 
lord cardinal lately, as ye wot well, laid to our 
charge the lightness of our tongues for things ut- 
tered out of this House, it would not, in my mind, 
be amiss to receive him with all his pomp, — with 
his maces, his pillars, his pole-axes, his cross, his 
liat, and the great seal too, to the intent that, if he 
find the like fault with us then, we may lay the 
blame on those whom his grace bringeth with him." 
This being agreed to, the cardinal and his splendid 
cavalcade were admitted into the House, where he 
made a long oration upon the crisis in which the 
kingdom was placed. He accused Francis the First 
of having broken the league which was meant to se- 
cure the tranquillity of Christendom, and contended 
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that no alternative was left to the king his master 
but to unite with the emperor in hostilities against 
him. The charge of the war, he observed, had 
been estimated, and amounted to £800,000. He 
required, therefore, that this sum should be forth- 
with raised out of the fifth part of every man's 
goods, that is to say, four shillings in every pound. 

This extravagant demand was followed by a pro- 
found silence, as it had been already agreed amongst 
the members that, although Wolsey should be admit- 
ted, they should not so far compromise their privileges 
as to enter into any debate in his presence. Surprised 
at such a reception, the minister waited for some mo- 
ments expecting a reply, but all was still ; he then ad- 
dressed himself to a particular member, who rose from 
his seat and without a word resumed it; he turned 
impatiently to another, and the same dumb-show 
was rt'peated. Incensed at such contemptuous treat- 
ment, he lost his temper and broke out into re- 
proaches: — Gentlemen,” said he, ^‘^as I amVient here 
immediately from the king, it is not unreasonable to 
expect an answer ; yet here is without doubt a sur- 
prising and most obstinate silence, unless, indeed, 
it may be the manner of your House to express your 
mind by your speaker only.” Saying this, Wolsey 
turned to More and required an explanation, — "‘Who 
first,” says Roper, “ reverently falling on his knees, 
excused the silence of the members. They were 
abashed, he insinuated, at the sight of so noble a per- 
sonage, his presence being sufficient to overwhelm 
the wisest and most learned men in the realm ; but 
his coming thither, he observed, was far from expe- 
dient, and contrary to the ancient liberties of the 
House ; and as to requiring a reply from him, indi- 
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vidually^ the thing was simply impossible. The 
members had indeed trusted him with their voices, 
but unless each could infuse the essence of their 
several wits into his head, he alone, in so weighty a 
matter, was unable to make his grace an answer.'*" 
The cardinal probably detected the satire, and cer- 
tainly understood the equivocation of this reply ; 
and, rising up in a rage, suddenly left the House. 

W e can scarcely doubt the accuracy of this ac- 
comit, which comes from Roper, the grandson of 
More, and wt there is some reason to suspect him of 
partiality in the statement ; for, in the debate which 
followed, Sir Thomas, according to Herbert, tem- 
porized with the court, and endeavoured to prove, 
according to the cardinal's arguments, that four 
shillings in the pound was not an extravagant de- 
mand. The discussion which followed is inte- 
resting, as throwing light on the wealth of Eng- 
l^id at this period. It is one of the earliest de- 
bates on the great question of subsidies, and as 
such well worthy of attention. To the argument, 
that one-fiftli, or four shillings in the pound, was 
not an exorbitant demand, it was answered, — 
“ That though some men were very well monied, 
yet, in general, it was known that the fifth part of 
men's goods was not in plate or money, but in 
stock and cattle; and that, to pay away all their 
(H)in would alter the whole frame and inter- 
course of things ; for if tenants came to pay their 
landlords in corn and cattle only, and the landlords, 
again, could not put them off from paying those 
things they had no need of, there would be a stop 
in all traffic and merchandise ; and, consequently, 

* Roper’s Life of More, by Sing’er, p. 17-20. 
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the shipping of the nation must decay., and the na- 
tion itself, for want of money, grow barbarous and 
ignoble. They were, moreover, entreated to con- 
sider, that already the king had got from them a 
loan of two shillings in the pound, which amounted 
to £400,000, and now to have four shillings would 
come on the whole to £1,200,000, which altogether 
is full six sliilliiigs in the pound, and almost a third 
part of every man’s goods, and cannot be had in 
coin ill the whole kingdom. For proof of this, it 
was alleged, that supjiosing 15,000 parishes in Eng- 
land, of w'hich each parish should pay 100 marks, 
this w^ould only amount to 1,500,000 marks, which 
is but £1,000,000: and how many parishes, it w^as 
asked, are there in England, out of cities and towns, 
one with another, able to spare 100 marks ? It had 
been said, indeed, that there were no less than 
40,000 parish-churches in England, whereas it 
might be proved there were not 13,000 parishes ; 
upon which data it was evident the whole sum 
could not amount to above £1,000,000. Now, the 
king at this moment demanded £800,000, and he 
had already, after the valuation, received £400,000 ; 
therefore it was judged impossible to levy the sum 
now demanded; for if all the coin should come into 
tlie king’s hands, how, it might be asked, were 
men to live 

To these arguments it was replied by the cour- 
tiers, That the money demanded ought not to be ac- 
counted as lost or taken away, but only transferred 
into others’ hands of their kindred or nation ; herein, 
therefore, that no more was done than we see ordinari- 
ly in markets, whoTe, though the money change mas- 

* '* Parliamentary History of England, vol. iii. p. 28-31. 
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ters, yet every one is accommodated/' Tlie serious 
trilling of such a statement must, vve think, have 
bt^en apparent ; but it is still more interesting to listen 
to what follows : — No man/' it was urged, ought 
to refuse support unto him that fighteth for the ho- 
nour and safety of his country, since he denies it not 
even to his labourer. Besides, it ought to be consi- 
d(U*ed, that those who were employed in the army 
must have been fed when they staid idle at home ; 
and yet they asked no more now, to give the utter- 
most proof of well-deserving patriots. If it is argued, 
that this will exhaust the coin from the poorer ; to 
meet this objection, we have only to beg the rich to 
go tliernseivcjs. Let them show, by defending their 
country, that they are not unworthy of the high 
rank they hold in it. Our king will never deny 
them this honour. On the other hand, if they de- 
sire to be exempt, and to lay the burden and hazard 
upon others, let them not grudge giving so poor a 
stipend 'as some of their servants at home would 
scarcely take to stand bareheaded to them. Neither 
ought they to value themselves more than others 
because they have larger possessions, seeing that in 
ancient times, and even by sound reasons of slate, 
those who tilled and manured a country deserved 
not so much as they who defended it. Neither is it 
well said, when you object that this will carry the 
money out of England, and leave it in France ; for 
doth it not carry the men too, and so, in effect, 
prove but the same expense ? Notwithstanding, if 
you be so obstinate as to believe that the making 
war in a country brings money to it, do but conceive 
a while that the French had invaded us, would the 
money they brought over, think you, enrich our 
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country ? should any of us be the better for it ? Let 
us therefore lay aside these poor scruples, and do 
what may be worthy the dignity and honour of our 
nation. When you conceive the worst that can fall 
out, you should yet eat your beef and mutton here, 
and wear your country-cloth, whilst others, upon a 
short allowance, fought only that you might enjoy 
your families and liberty. But I say confidently, 
you need not fear this penury or scarceness of money, 
the intercourse of things being so established through- 
out the world, that there is a perpetual derivation 
of all that can be necessary for mankind. Thus your 
commodities will ever find out money ; w hile, not 
to go far, I shall produce our own merchants only, 
who, let me assure you, will always be as glad of 
your corn and cattle as you can be of any thing they 
bring you. Let us therefore, by all means, do what 
becomes us ; and, for the rest, entertain so good an 
opinion of our soldiers, as to believe that, instead of 
leaving our country bare, they will add new pro- 
vinces to it, or at least bring rich spoils and triumphs 
home.”* 

To whom we are to ascribe this speech does not 
clearly appear, although, from the manner in which 
it is introduced by Lord Herbert, it seems not impro- 
bable that the author was More himself. It is re- 
markable for containing much sophistry, with occa- 
sional glimpses of those general principles in political 
economy which were far in advance of the age. 
The true sources of national wealth are occasionally 
hinted at, but lost sight of again in the course of the 
argument. As might have been expected, its inge- 
nuity was little convincing to the House. The plain 


Herbert, p. 55, 
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country-gentlemen could not be persuaded, that to 
give money for the support of an English army in 
France was as lucrative to them and the country as 
to buy and sell in their own markets ; still less would 
they be persuaded that, though the money changed 
masters, every one was accommodated. The conse- 
quence was a stormy and protracted debate. In a 
contemporary letter from a member of the House, 
which has been preserved, the obstinacy of the stand 
made by the Commons is strongly painted : Since 
the beginning of this Parliament, there hath been 
the greatest and sorest hold in the Lower House for 
the payment of two shillings in the pound, that ever 
was seen, I tliink, in any Parliament. This matter 
hath been debated and beaten fifteen or sixteen days 
together ; the highest necessity being alleged, on the 
king’s behalf, to us that ever was heard of ; the 
highest poverty confessed, as well by knights, squires, 
and gentlemen of every quarter, as by commoners, 
citizens, and burgesses. There hath been such hold, 
that the House was like to have been dissevered.”''* 
In the midst of this protracted struggle the cardinal 
again entered the assembly, and desired peremptorily 
to hear their reasons for refusing the sum demanded ; 
but, being informed that it was not their practice to 
reason before strangers, he indignantly retired. 

The king, much incensed at this delay in grant- 
ing the supplies, adopted a still more characteristic 
mode of enforcing them. He sent for Edward 
Montagu, afterwards Chief Justice, and at that 
time an influential member in the House. The 
gentleman attended, and falling on his knees, as was 
then the custom, Henry clapped his hand upon his 
* Ellis’ Letters, vol. i. p. 220. 
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headj and shaking it, thus addressed him : — IIo, 
man, will they not suffer my bill to pass ? Get my 
bill passed by to-morrow, or else to-morrow this 
head of yours shall be off The king's bill ac- 
cordingly did pass ; but whether through the in- 
fluence thus secured does not appear. It was agreed 
that every estate of twenty pounds annual income 
and upwards should pay two shillings in the pound ; 
that all from twenty pounds, dowiiw^ards to forty 
shillings, should contribute* one shilling in the 
pound ; and that, in estates und<*r forty shillings, 
every head above sixteen years of age should pay 
fourpence in two years. I have heard no man 
in my life," says the correspondent whom we have 
above quoted, that can remember that there was 
ever given to any one of the king's ancestors half 
so much at one grant ; nor do I think there w^as 
ever such a precedent seen before this tinn*. I 
beseech Almighty God it may be well and peace- 
ably levied, and surely paid unto the king’s grace 
without grudge, and especially without losing the 
good wills and true hearts of his subjects, which I 
reckon a far greater treasure for a king than gold 
or silver ; and the gentlemen which must take pains 
to levy this money among the king’s subjects shall, 
I think, have no little business about the same.”t 
The gentlemen, accordingly, did find no little diffi- 
culty in the task committed to them. During the 
continuance of the debate, the members of the House 
had been insulted and taunted in the streets. The 
people, as they passed, would pluck them by the 
sleeve, and cry out, — “ Sirs, will ye grant four shil- 

* Grove’s Life of W^olsey, vol. iii, p. 250. 

•f* Ellis’ Letters, vol. i. p. 221. 
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lings in the pound ? Do it, and take our threats and 
curses liome with you to your households.*' Witli- 
out profiting by such indications, Wolsey had im- 
prudently insisted that the whole subsidy, which 
had been made payable in four years, should be col- 
lected in one, — a proceeding which gave great disgust 
to the Commons, and created such infinite distress 
amongst the poorer classes of the community, that 
they utterly denied payment to the collectors, with 

weeping, cursings, and great exclamations.” — 

The county of Kent,” says Speed, refused it to 
Lord Cobham ; Essex would not so much as talk 
with the commissioners about it ; Huntingdon did 
the same ; London would be taxed by none but their 
aldermen ; and Suffolk rose up in arms, making Po- 
verty their captain. The blame of all fell upon the 
cardinal ; but he, being now by his church-dignities 
rendered almost an English pope, looked down upon 
their threats with contempt, and despised their me- 
naces. However, a little time after, they gave this 
haughty prelate some terrible reasons to alter his 
opinion.”* 

The country was now plunged into an unprofit- 
able and expensive war, both with Scotland and 
France. Since the disastrous battle of Flodden ten 
years had elapsed, and Henry, chiefly by means of 
LordDacre, a statesman of considerable ability, had 
succeeded in bringing over to his* interest a large 
proportion of the nobility of that country. It is, 
without doubt, to the policy of this minister that we 
may trace the introduction of that crafty system 
which w^as perfected by Burleigh under Elizabeth. 
Its object was to secure for the views of England a 
* Speed^s Chronicle, p. 751. 

L 
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majority of the Scottish nobles, and thus obtain a 
command over the councils of the country. To ef- 
fect this, the means employed were pensions, bribes, 
and the extension of ecclesiastical patronage to the 
sons or relatives of the northern aristocracy. In 
addition to such engines of corruption, Dacre had 
organized with great care a large body of spies, who 
pervaded the nation, and were found even in the 
king’s palace. Many individuals of high influence 
secretly corn'sponded with him. When any of the 
more powerful barons found or imagined they were 
treated with neglect, it was their practice to throw 
themselves into the arms of the English prince ; and, 
from these causes, it became almost impossible for 
the Duke uf Albany, to whom, in the minority of 
James the Fifth, the regency had been intrusted, to 
carry on the government. His attempts to promote 
the independence and security of the country were 
perpetually thwarted, not only by the native lords 
who were gained to Henry, but by the intrigues and 
selfish ambition of the queen-mother, his sister, a 
woman of no mean talents, but proud, versatile, and 
the slave of her passions. In the war with that mo- 
narch Albany was unsuccessful, not because he was 
deficient in military ability or personal enterprise, 
which has been erroneously asserted by some Scottish 
historians, but because those powerful partisans who 
favoured the designs of the southern court either 
openly refused to obey his commands, or if they 
joined the army with their vassals, carried dissen- 
sion and treachery into its councils. The Earl of 
Surrey, accordingly, to whom the prosecution of hos- 
tilities was intrusted, repeatedly found himself suc- 
cessful, without having to pay for victory either in 
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the lives of his soldiers or by any extraordinary ex- 
ertions on his own part. 

It was, of course, the policy of the French monarch 
to support the regency of Albany by every means in 
his power, and to harass and divide the efforts of 
Henry upon the Continent, by urging the Scottish 
governor to make frequent inroads into England. 
Nor did Francis neglect the opportunity of distress- 
ing his enemy which was afforded by the unsettled 
state of Ireland. He determined to invade that 
island, and with this view he entered into a treaty 
with the Earl of Desmond, whose allegiance to the 
English crown had long been of a very precarious 
description ; and who, promising to break into open 
war the moment an army was landed, solemnly 
stipulated never to sheath the sword till he had 
achieved its conquest. These mighty plans, how- 
ever, were destined to come to nothing. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, that the main object of the king was 
to alarm; and having attained his purpose, he re- 
served his army for more necessary operations on the 
Continent. In Scotland the struggle against English 
influence was maintained for some time with doubt- 
ful success ; but the regent at last retired in disgust 
to France, leaving the government and the yoimg 
monarch in the hands of the house of Douglas, 
whose leader, the Earl of Angus, was completely 
devoted to his royal brother-in-law. 

So far the measures of Wolsey were crowned with 
a temporary success, and his master now directed 
his attention to the progress of events upon the Con- 
tinent. At this crisis, it is impossible to withhold 
our sympathy from the King of France, against 
whom an unprincipled coalition had been organized. 
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and wliose conduct, whatever may have been his 
former faults, formed a striking contrast to the in- 
trigues, the selfishness, and the dissimulation of 
Henry and the emperor. To this prince nothing 
now remained of his conquests in Italy, except 
the citadels of Cremona and Milan; against him 
were arrayed the emperor, the sovereigns of Eng- 
land and Hungary, the Archduke of Austria, the 
Pope, the reigning Duke of Milan, and the repub- 
lics of Florence, Venice, and Genoa. Even this 
was not all ; a still more heavy calamity awaited 
him in the desertion of the Constable Bourbon, 
one of the ablest generals of his age, and perhaps 
the most popular subject in his dominions. This 
nobleman had distinguished himself highly in the 
battle of Marignano and the conquest of the Mi- 
lanese ; he had shown on every occasion the most 
devoted attachment to the king ; and Francis was 
disposed to treat him with the consideration due to 
his rank and talents, when suspicions of his fide- 
lity were artfully insinuated by his enemies. Louise 
of Savoy, the king’s mother, had fallen in love with 
the constable, then reckoned the handsomest man in 
France, and although she had reached the matronly 
age of forty- two, did not hesitate to make pro- 
posals of marriage, which the duke, who was scarce 
thirty, thought proper to decline. Louise, previous 
to this repulse, had evinced the utmost hatred to the 
princes of his house, and nothing but the ardour of 
passion overcame her antipathy in the present in- 
stance. But the affront once received, her love was 
changed into that deep aversion and desire of re- 
venge which belongs to a proud and disappointed 
woman ; and such was the unhappy influence which 
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she exerted over the mind of her son, that witli 
much weakness he lent himself to the accomplish- 
ment of her designs. Day after day was the noble 
Bourbon, the pride of the French aristocracy and 
the darling of the people, treated with insolence and 
injustice. The king refused to repay the large sums 
of money which the other had advanced for the pub- 
lic service when he held the government of Milan. 
Not satisfied with this mortification, which created 
great embarrassment, he soon afterwards stopped his 
pensions ; and to crown these indignities, he deposed 
him from the high olfice of constable, and delivered 
the baton, which he had wielded with so much glory, 
to the Duke d’Aleii^on. All this he bore with un- 
shaken loyalty and exemplary patience ; but when 
Louise brought forward a claim upon his property, 
which was founded in the grossest injustice, and 
when, by a vile prostitution of the law, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris pronounced a sentence which vir- 
tually sequestrated him from the enjoyment of his 
estates, not only France, but Europe exclaimed 
against the vindictive persecution, and the duke be- 
came convinced that nothing short of absolute ruin 
would satisfy his enemies. In this frame of mind, 
and when weighed down by injuries which were 
almost intolerable for human nature, he listened 
to the secret overtures of Henry and the emperor, 
fied in disguise, and sacrificed his •fealty to his king 
and his attachment to his native land, not so much to 
the love of revenge as to the feeling of personal se- 
curity. That Bourbon would have been an infi- 
nitely greater man, had he sunk from the most 
splendid station in France into want and obscurity 
from regard to his allegiance, is unquestionable, and 
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<n^ery generous mind must feel a touch of sorrow 
that he acted otherwise. But^ on the other hand, 
nothing can be said to justify the conduct of Fran- 
cis and Louise ; and all must admit, that the cruel 
circumstances in which he was placed, though they 
do not excuse, ought to dictate a lenient sentence 
against him. On his defection, the emperor placed 
him at the head of his armies, and promised him 
his sister, the Dowager Queen of Portugal, in mar- 
riage ; but the Spaniards, amongst whom the feel- 
ings of loyalty and knightly faith were still more 
strongly felt than in France, did not conceal their 
sentiments. I can refuse your majesty nothing,” 
said the Marquis de Villane to Charles the Fifth, 
who had requested this nobleman to lend his palace 
to the refugee; but I declare, that if the Duke of 
Bourbon comes to lodge in my house, I sliall set fire 
to it when he is gone, as a place infected by treason, 
and unfit for men of honour.” Guicciardini re- 
counts the story, and highly commends the senti- 
ment.^ 

The revolt of Bourbon was a severe misfortune to 
Francis. lie bad determined to command in-person 
the army destined for the reconquest of Milan, which 
amounted to upwards of 28,000 men, including 
15,000 Swiss and a body of 1500 men-at-arms; 
but dreading at such a crisis to be absent from his 
kingdom, he intrusted it to the Admiral de Bon- 
nivet, who was little able to cope with the military 
experience of the constable. Henry, in the mean 
time, had despatched the Duke of Suffolk to invade 
Picardy. His army consisted of 5000 archers, of 
whom 2000 were mounted, *5000 billmen, 600 

• Henault, History of France, by Nuj^ent, vol. i. p. 364. 
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demi-lances, and 2600 pioneers ; and these being 
soon after joined by the imperial forces under the 
Count de Bure, it was resolved to advance along 
the Somme, and attempt to bring the enemy to a 
battle. In this campaign the policy of the French 
king was excellent : he knew the winter was ap- 
proaching, and relying on the strength of his fron- 
tier-garrisons, which SuiTolk did not deem it pru- 
dent to attack, avoided a general engagement ; con- 
tenting himself with distressing his enemy by flying 
corps, which cut off their supplies, and drew them 
farther into the country. The English general at 
first was every where successful. He carried Bray 
by assault, took Montdidier, burnt Roye, and, ad- 
vancing within eleven leagues of Paris, threw the 
capital into the highest consternation. But the ap- 
proach of the Duke of Vendosme, at the head of a 
considerable force, awoke him to the danger of his si- 
tuation. He knew that the Marquis de Tremouille, 
by uniting his camps and drawing troops fronai the 
garrisons of Picardy, might speedily assemble an 
army ; and he dreaded the possibility of not only 
being c,ut off from his supplies, but of being enclosed 
between these two divisions. The places which he 
had taken were insignificant ; he was master of no 
strong or large towns where he could maintain him- 
self during the winter ; and the season setting in 
with extreme rigour, he had no o-ther course to fol- 
low but to retreat. He accordingly retired upon 
Calais, and the towns which he had reduced were 
soon recovered by the French.* 

Whilst such was the course of events in Picardy, 

• Carte, vol. iii. pp. 55, 56. State-papers published by Govern- 
ment, voL i. pp. 130, 131 ; More to Woisey, oth September 1523. 
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Bonn i vet, after some partial successes, had been com- 
pletely defeated by the constable at Rebec. In this 
battle, the admiral, who was early wounded, had in- 
trusted the army to St Pol and Bayard ; and tlio 
conflict was afterwards remembered chiefly from the 
death of the latter. This illustrious captain had been 
long celebrated throughout Europe as the model of 
all those graces which were considered essential to the 
character of a perfect knight, and his fate was at- 
tended with some interesting circumstances. After 
having repeatedly repulsed the enemy, he received a 
shot in the lower part of the body, which penetrating 
to the spine, rendered it impossible for him to sit on 
his horse. He at^once felt the wound to be mortal, 
and commanded his soldiers to place him against a 
tree, with his face towards the enemy, observing, that 
he had never turned his back whilst he lived, and 
would not begin to do so now that he w^as dying. 
He then addressed himself to an officer who stood 
near,—- Tell my liege lord the king,'' said he, that 
I die happy, because I die in his service, and that 
my single regret is, that I can assist him no longer." 
Having said this, he held the cross-hilt of his sword 
before him, using it as a crucifix, and fixing his eyes 
intently upon it, addressed his supplications to 
Heaven for the pardon of his sins. The battle mean- 
while rolled gradually away from the spot, and the 
prayers of the dying man were undisturbed, except 
by the distant roar of artillery. After St Pol had 
secured his retreat, and the fate of Bayard became 
kiiown, both armies testified the most lively grief ; 
for his great qualities were appreciated by the ene- 
my almost as much as by his own countrymen. 
The Marquis of Pescara ran to the spot, and ad- 
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dcessing him with affection, soon perceived that to 
remove him from where he lay would be imme- 
diate death. He accordingly had a tent pitched on 
the ground, sent for surgeons to dress his wound, 
and, at his request, called a priest, to whom he 
might confess, and from whom he received absolution. 
Immediately after this ceremony the constable en- 
tered the tent, and expressed, in kind and earnest 
terms, the concern he felt to behold him in that 
condition ; to whom he made this noble reply : — 

My Lord of Bourbon, it is not I that a ii deserv- 
ing of compassion, since I die an honest nan ; but 
for mine own part I am constrained to pity you, 
when I see you serving in arms against your prince, 
your country, and your oath; for remember, my 
lord, that the death of all who have borne arms 
against their country has been tragical, and their 
memory opprobrious.” He expired soon after, amid 
tlie tears of the ofl&cers who surrounded him ; and his 
death was generally lamented throughout Europe, 
For a considerable period the sun of chivalry had been 
hastening to its setting, and its last and sweetest rays 
may be said to linger on the grave of Bayard. 

Henry, with his usual sanguine temper and 
infelicity in the calculation of political events, had 
become persuaded that he would soon be master 
of a great part of France.* He was therefore 
highly incensed at the retreat of 'Suffolk, and Sent 
peremptory orders that the army should not be dis- 
banded ; but Sir Robert Jerningham, to whom the 
commission was intrusted, arrived too late to pre- 
vent it. The troops were already dispersed, the 

* Letter of Sir Thomas More to VV olsey, 20th September 1623. 
State-papers publisiied by Government, vol. i. p. 135. 
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greater part of the soldiers had taken their journey 
homeward through Flanders, and liis grace found it 
impossible to keep the remainder together. When 
the duke and the other captains/’ says Hall, heard 
of the king’s displeasure, they were sore abashed, and 
wrote to their friends, that they had perfect know- 
ledge that the Duke of Bourbon had broken up his 
camp for the extremity of the winter; and also 
showed that their soldiers died, and victual failed, 
which caused them to break the army, for, in truth, 
the soldiers would not abide ; with which reasons 
the king was somewhat appeased, and so, with good 
hope, the duke came to Calice on the 12th of De- 
cember, and there they abode long, till their friends 
had sued to the king for their return; and when it was 
granted, and they were returned, the duke and the 
captains came not to the king’s presence in a long 
season, to their great heaviness and displeasure. 
But at last all things were taken in good part, and 
they well received, in great love, favour, and fami- 
liarity with the king.*’* 

An event had occurred some little time before 
this, which produced important results on the policy 
of England. The jiopedom became again vacant by 
the death of Adrian (September 14, 1523), and 
Wolsey, with increased hope, once more aspired 
to this dignity ; although, in an artful letter ad- 
dressed to the king, he affected a desire to spend his 
life in his royal master’s service, rather than assume 
so mighty and responsible an ofiice.t He deemed 
himself secure of the support of the emperor. The 


* Hall, p. fi72. 

Fiddes, (’ollect. to Life of Wolsey, pp. 80, 81 ; Wolsey to 
Henry the Eighth. 
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Lady Margaret, he informs us, had, in a long dis- 
course, exhorted him to stand for that dignity, of- 
fering, as well on the emperor's behalf as on her 
own, to further his election by every means in their 
power.* He received also most loving letters from 
the Cardinals de Medici, Campeius, and others, 
who declared their good and fast minds to him 
and he was convinced that his majesty would ex- 
ert himself to the very utmost of his power. Yet 
he knew enough of the intrigues and venality of the 
Papal court to be assured, that without money, 
jirofusely and judiciously distributed, little success 
could be expected; and, for this purpose, he ad- 
dressed himself to Dr Clark, the bishop of Bath, 
then resident as the English ambassador at Rome. 
In his letter, he informs him that he writes by 
the king's desire, who had a marvellous opinion 
of him, and trusted that by his endeavours the 
matter, meaning his own election, would come 
to a successful termination. He directs him not 
to spare any reasonable offers, — a thing which, 
amongst so many needy persons, is more regarded 
than perhaps the qualities of the person. And he 
thus concludes, — Ye be wise, and ye wot what I 
mean : trust yourself best, and be not seduced by 
fair words, and specially of those which (say what 
they will) desire more their own preferment than 
mine. Howbeit, great dexterity is to be used ; and 
the king thinketh that all the imperials shall be 
clearly with you, if faith be in the emperor. The 
young men for the most part being needy, will give 
good ears to fair offers, which shall be undoubtedly 

* Fiddesj Collect, to Life of VVolsey, p. 83 ; and Grove’s Life 
of Wolsey, vol. iii, p. 288. 
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performed. The king willeth you to spare neither 
his authority nor his good money or substance. 
You may be assured whatever you promise shall be 
performed, and the Lord send you good speed.'"* 

It is probable that the Bishop of Bath fully obey- 
ed these instructions, and that the younger as well as 
the older cardinals profited by the extravagance of 
Henry. But the money was thrown away : nothing 
was farther from Charles' intentions than that the 
Englishman should succeed to the Papal crown ; and, 
instead of assisting, he directed his whole interest the 
other way. The imperials, therefore, unanimously 
voted against him ; the French dignitaries, who re- 
garded him as the chief author of the calamities of 
tlieir country, followed their example ; and the sup- 
porters of Pompeio Colonna, casting their suffrages 
into the scale of his rival, Julio de xMedici, this last 
was elected on the 19th November by the unanimous 
voices of the Conclave. Wolsey, on this occurrence, 
dissembled his mortification, and, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the king, affected to consider the success 
of his opponent as not only fortunate for England, 
but entirely agreeable to his own wishes. 

A biographer of the cardinal has pronounced this 
an honest letter, and attempted to support his con- 
clusion. But such an opinion will scarcely stand a 
serious examination ; for, although it is not denied 
that, in his instructions to his agents at Rome, they 
were commanded to give their interest to Julio de 
Medici in preference to any foreign claimant, this 
course was only to be followed on the discovery that 
a majority could not possibly be secured for himself ; 
whilst his own letters to the king, the activity which 
* Fiddes, Collect, to Life of* W olsey, p. 118, 
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he manifested to corrupt and secure the Conclave, 
and his subsequent estrangement from the emperor, 
sufficiently demonstrate the eagerness of his hopes 
and the extent of his disappointment. Dissimulation, 
however, was one of the qualities which this politic 
minister possessed in an eminent degree ; and, as he 
had already assured Henry that, so far as he con- 
sulted his own taste, he would have preferred re- 
maining where he was, there seemed the less extra- 
vagance in his declaration of entire satisfaction. At 
the same time, Pace, who was now at Rome, was 
instructed to offer his majesty*s congratulations to 
Clement the Seventh, to bespeak his most active 
exertions for the expulsion of the French from 
Italy, and to procure for his favourite an extension 
of his legatine powers. The latter request the Pope, 
who was pleased with the politic devotedness of the 
cardinal, immediately granted, appointing him le- 
gate for life. He also so far enlarged his commission 
as to empower him to visit and reform religious 
houses,* and, in truth, invested him with an almost 
unlimited authority. This may, accordingly, be 
regarded as the moment when Wolsey's grandeur 
attained its perihelion. He had reached the highest 
pinnacle of power and glory to which a subject could 
aspire, and infinitely beyond that which had ever 
been possessed by any subject in England. He was 
Archbishop of York, Bishop of Durham, Abbot of St 
Alban’s, Cardinal, Legate ct latere for life. Lord 
Chancellor of England, Prime-minister, and favour- 
ite ; caressed by the emperor, highly honoured by 
the Pope, feared by all the princes of Europe, and 
entirely beloved and trusted by his own sovereign. 

• W’ilkiiis’ Concilia, vol. iii. p, 703. 
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Although the new Pontiff was not disposed at once 
to adopt the hostile course against France which 
Henry had advised, he evinced an anxious desire to 
secure the faith and affection of this monarch. On 
the 1st of September, Dr Hannibal, master of the 
rolls, entered London as ambassador from Rome, 
bringing with him the consecrated rose as a token 
for the king ; and on the day of the nativity of the 
Virgin, after a solemn mass sung by the cardinal, 
the gift was delivered. It is described by Hollin- 
shed as a tree of fair gold, wrought with branches, 
leaves, and flowers, in imitation of roses. It grew 
in a pot of gold, having gold-dust instead of earth, 
and supported on antique feet, like a tripod. In 
the top rose was a sparkling sapphire loop, and 
the tree itself was about half a yard in height and 
a foot in breadth. The present gave great satisfac- 
tion to Henry, — a feeling which was increased about 
the same time by the Pope granting him a confirma- 
tion of his title of Defender of the Faith ; whilst to 
Wolsey he sent, by the hands of Secretary Pace, a 
ring which he took from his own hand, regretting 
that he could not himself have the satisfaction of 
placing it on the finger of his Eminence. When we 
consider these demonstrations of extreme cordiality 
and affection, and advert also to the jealousy with 
which the cardinal and his master regarded the pro- 
gress of Luther’s opinions, which about this time 
had begun to infect the universities and to make an 
impression upon the people, nothing could appear 
more improbable, as far as human calculation is con- 
cerned, than that sudden and extraordinary revolm. 
tion which was so soon to take place in England. 

There seems reason to believe, that from the mo- 
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ment Wolsey was disappointed of the Papacy hy the 
desertion of the emperor, the desire of revenge against 
this prince inspired him with a wish to change his 
political conduct ; to abandon those principles which 
had led to the coalition against France ; and to con- 
template, although as yet only in the distance, an 
equally formidable combination against Spain.* But 
he was too wary to disclose his intentions by any 
sudden animosity, — he merely established a secret 
correspondence with the French court ; and whilst 
he privately ascertained the grounds on which a new 
league might be formed, the public resolutions of 
the government were, for a while, as decidedly as 
ever in favour of Charles. 

The constable had now driven the troops of 
Francis out of Italy ; and Henry, by whom the va- 
cillation of Wolsey was unsuspected, entered eagerly 
into a scheme for a second invasion of his dominions. 
Bourbon was to swear homage to his new ally, and 
to lead his forces across the Alps ; while the other, 
at the same moment, in conjunction with an army 
from Flanders, was to invade Picardy. It was anti- 
cipated that this simultaneous irruption would com- 
plete the conquest of the country ; and the crown, 
which had been worn in former ages of glory by Ed- 
ward the Third and Henry the Fifth, was destined, 
as the ambitious Tudor believed, once more to grace 
the brow of an English monarch. That Bourbon was 
sincere, cannot be doubted : his love of glory, his 
desire of revenge, and his existence as an independent 

• Hall’s Chronicle, p. (191-693. See Linjyard’s Note, vol. vi. 
p. 106, and compare it with Tumor, vol. i. pp. 358, 359. Dr Lin- 
gard appears to have fallen into an error : Clement was elected No- 
vember 19, 1523, and Wolsey ’s disaflection and change is apparent 
in tlic month of August 1524, and even before it. 
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prince, all depended upon the result ; and such was 
the terror of his name, and his great military talent,, 
that, if his allies had supported him, the affairs of 
Francis must have been in a desperate condition. 
But nothing was farther from the intention of the 
cardinal than a hearty co-operation with the empe- 
ror. The crisis had arrived when he could make 
Charles feel the extent of his power; and this he 
accomplished, not only by withholding the pro- 
raised supplies in money, but by persuading, his 
royal master that it would be inexpedient to engage 
in hostilities until such a decided advantage had 
been obtained by the constable as would render the 
success of the English arms entirely secure. 

Bourbon entered France on the 1st of July with 
an army of 22,000 men, but his confederates disap- 
pointed him ; the viceroy delayed to forward the 
heavy cavalry ; the troops became discontented with 
a protracted struggle to make themselves masters of 
Marseilles ; neither men nor money appeared from 
England ; and the duke, finding himself on every 
side deserted or betrayed, was at last compelled to 
retreat. It was fortunate that the measures winch 
at this moment were dictated by Wolsey's private 
animosity to Charles were the best calculated for 
the preservation of that balance of power amongst 
the continental nations which was most likely to 
secure the tranquillity of the whole ; and, had the 
subsequent conduct of this minister in any way 
justified the idea, we might have imputed his re- 
linquishment of the imperial cause to a higher mo- 
tive than his personal hostility. Succeeding events, 
however, demonstrated that his policy was fluctu- 
ating, selfish, and inconsistent. 

7 
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The retreat of the allied armies was followed by 
the invasion of Italy by the French monarch ; and 
the memorable campaign which followed ended, as 
is well known, in his defeat and capture by the 
Constable de Bourbon, in the decisive battle of Pavia. 
On finding that the day was irretrievably lost, Fran* 
cis made an effort to save himself by the bridge of 
Ticino, but found it broken down, and arrived on its 
banks only to see his brave soldiers perish in a vain 
effort to ford the river. The monarch then became 
desperate, and, attempting to cut his way through the 
masses of his pursuers, fought with a furious and 
careless courage, which seemed almost to covet death. 
Seven men are said to have been slain by his single 
hand. Such, indeed, was his strength and activity, 
that he extricated himself from the press ; but his 
horse was scarce able to proceed, and some Spanish 
harquebussiers, who were attracted by his rich at- 
tire, pursued him, and called on him to surrender. 

He gave no answer, but attempted to pass outside 
of one who had discharged his musket ; upon which 
the man felled his horse by a blow with the butt- 
end of his weapon, and the king sunk down with 
the dying animal. As he fell, an officer, with some 
of Pescara's light cavalry, reached the spot, and 
marked his fine appearance.” Not yet guessing the 
prize, but anticipating the ransom, he told the 
Spaniards they should share in thd booty if they 
would not kill him. Francis spoke not, nor was 
known. He was now lying insensible, oppressed 
by his horse. At this juncture, Pomperand, the 
friend of Bourbon, recognised his former soverei^, 
but, concealing his knowledge, ordered the soldiers 
to pass on and pursue the victory, as their captive 
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was already dead. The men then insisted on 
stripping him, when this officer, seeing the viceroy 
coming near, rode suddenly up and revealed to 
him the important fact. Lannoy hurried to the 
spot to protect him, removed the dead bodies of 
those who had last perished, raised him up from 
under his steed, recalled him to sensibility, and 
asking him if he was the king, desired him to sur- 
render. Francis, whose face appeared to be bleed- 
ing, faintly inquired the rank of the individual 
by whom he was addressed, and, finding him to be 
the viceroy, said that he yielded himself to the em- 
peror; upon which his excellency kissed his hand 
with great reverence, and received him into his pro- 
tection. James d* Avila then took off his helmet, 
and many other soldiers crowding about him, some 
snatched the plumes out of his crest, others cut off 
pieces of his coat, to carry away as a memorial of 
their having been engaged in the overthrow of so 
renowned a monarch ; so that at last his majesty 
found himself reduced to his jacket and hose. He 
perceived, however, that this was done rather in a 
spirit of admiration than with any animosity to his 
person, and, smiling, seemed pleased at the conduct 
of the men. His body was then carefully exa- 
mined, and it was found that the excellent temper 
of his cuirass, which had been struck by many balls, 
had saved his life, a slight wound on the face and 
in the hand being all that appeared, — a remark- 
able circumstance, for he had exposed his per- 
son with reckless and daring bravery. Whilst yet 
on the spot where he surrendered, the Marquis 
Pescara came up, and after him Guasto and others 
of the principal commanders. At length the con- 
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Stable, in complete armour, his beaver down and 
carrying his drawn sword covered with blood, 
suddenly joined the party, and approached the 
king, who demanded his name. On being told, 
Francis cast a momentary glance at the ensan- 
guined weapon and stept a little behind Pescara, 
who, perceiving his agitation, went to Bourbon 
and demanded his ^ sword. The duke instantly 
gave it, and, as if stung by the implied reproach, 
threw himself on his knees before his sovereign, 
raised his beaver, and humbly entreated to be al- 
lowed to kiss his hand ; but the king refused, and 
the other, bursting into tears, exclaimed, — Ah, sire, 
had you followed my counsel in some things, you 
had not now been in this condition, nor would the 
plains of Italy have been stained with so much blood 
of the brave nobility of France.'' His majesty, who 
was much moved, made no direct reply, but, casting 
up his eyes to heaven, said merely, — Patience, 
since fortune has failed me.” Pescara then requested 
him to mount his horse, and they proceeded towards 
Pavia. As they approached the gates of that city 
he stopt, and desired the generals who escorted him, 
that they would spare him so great an affront as to 
carry him prisoner into a place which he had so 
long besieged in vain. Upon this they conducted 
him to a monastery near the town. He was there 
served respectfully while he partook of refreshment, 
both by the viceroy and Bourbon, the latter stand- 
ing alone a long time reasoning with him, and 
calmly replying to his reproaches.* 


• Turner, vol. i. p. 41(>-418. Grove’s Life of Wolsey, vol, iii. 

pp. 371,372. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Henry reconciled with Francis — Rome taken — Death 
of Bourhon — Anne Boleyn and the Divorce, 

Vacillating Policy of Henry — Reconciliation with Francis — En- 
courages Learning — Wolsey’s Colleges — Rome taken — Death 
of Constable Bourbon — Wolsey’s Mission to France — King’s 
Love for Anne Boleyn — His meditated Divorce— Campegio in 
England — The Pope revokes the Cause to be tried before him- 
self. 

The accounts of this great overthrow created a 
strong sensation in Europe, and it is not a little in- 
teresting to trace its effects upon the politics of the 
different powers. It did not belong to the disposi- 
tion of the emperor to be over-elated with sudden 
success, and even had he experienced any of the in- 
toxicating feelings of pride and exultation which at- 
tend upon victory, prudence required that he should 
conceal them at the moment. He exhibited accord- 
ingly an extreme moderation after the triumphant 
result of the late conflict, forbade all popular rejoic- 
ing, and permitted only those religious processions 
and thanksgivings, which acknowledged the good- 
ness and power of the Almighty in discomfiting 
his enemies. He personally visited his royal cap- 
tive, treated him with courtesy, and seemed anxious 
to indulge him in as great a degree of liberty as was 
consistent with security. But, notwithstanding all 
this apparent self-denial, Charles had determined 
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to profit to the utmost by the calamitous reverses 
which had befallen his great rival ; the demands 
which he made, as preliminary to his liberation, fell 
little short of a total dismemberment of his king- 
dom ; and the only consideration which checked tlie 
emperor in these exactions was the dread of giving 
too much to England. He had not forgotten the 
cautious and lukewarm policy of Henry; he had 
detected the practices of Wolsey in tampering with 
his enemies; and when he found that this minister 
and his royal master were now once more intent 
upon a general invasion of France, he felt contempt 
for their selfish and vacillating principles, and de- 
termined that they who had shared so little in the 
dangers of the war, should, if possible, be prevented 
from profiting by the triumph. It is easy to see 
how much this jealousy between England and the 
emperor must have operated in favour of the French 
monarch. 

But this was not all. The effects of the battle of 
Pavia upon Italy were favourable to the captive 
prince. Charles’ power began to be too formidable ; 
hostile combinations were formed against him ; the 
Venetians and the Florentines rose in arms ; a league 
was projected for the expulsion of the imperialists ; 
the Pope became alarmed for the safety of his do- 
minions ; and althbugh the assurances of the con- 
stable, and the remonstrances of the English ambas- 
sador, secured for the moment the alliance of the 
Holy See, it was evident that the jealousy of the 
emperor’s intentions would prevent any cordial co- 
operation. 

Whilst such were the feelings beyond the Alps, 
France itself was neither defenceless nor in despair. 
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The country had indeed lost a noble army^ — its 
bravest generals and the flower of the nobility had 
fallen, and the sovereign was a captive, — ^but the 
great body of the nation were unsubdued. Wise and 
experienced statesmen still conducted its govern- 
ment, and it was evident to all who knew the condi- 
tion and sentiments of the people, that there was no 
danger, except in an immediate invasion. If time 
were given to organize a new army, to arrange the 
scheme of resistance, to garrison the fortresses, and to 
discipline the raw levies, the kingdom would be safe, 
and the victory at Pavia could no longer draw after 
it such disastrous consequences as had been at first an- 
ticipated. Much evidently depended on the conduct 
of England at this crisis, and had Henry been truly 
actuated by a desire to hold the balance between the 
various European powers, so as to promote 4)eace and 
confidence, he had an opportunity afforded him of 
securing the gratitude of Christendom, by withdraw- 
ing from his alliance with the emperor, and opposing 
the unhallowed designs of Jlourbon for the conquest 
and dismemberment of his native country. Nor 
would it have been difficult for him to have adopted 
this generous and magnanimous policy. Wolsey’s 
politics, as we have seen, had begun to fluctuate, and 
a new league between England, France, and the 
Pope, was already secretly contemplated, when the 
unexpected and overwhelming disaster in Italy dis- 
concerted his measures. We in vain look, how- 
ever, for consistency of principle or magnanimity of 
conduct in the course pursued by the cardinal-mi- 
nister or his royal master. They acted upon sud- 
den impulse^ — the news of the victory was re- 
ceived by them with great exultation ; and the 
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king commanded a public thanksgiving in St Paul’s, 
at which he was personally present, along with 
the ambassadors of the allies. He w'^armly con- 
gratulated the constable on his success ; and this 
extraordinary man, unsatisfied with the humilia- 
tion which he had already heaped on the head of 
his sovereign, reiterated to the English ambassador 
his proposal for the conquest of France, and as the 
price of Henry’s cO-operation in this design, offered 
to place the crown upon his head. I find him,” 
says Sir John Russel, firmly fixed to follow his 
enterprises against the French king, and never 
better willing ; saying, that if your highness will, he 
will set the crown of France upon your head, and 
that . shortly ; and that there may be more done 
now with 100,000 crowns for the obtaining of that, 
than before might have been done with 500,000 
crowns ; wherefore his desire is, that it will please 
your highness to furnish payment for 12,000 foot, 
and 500 men-at-arms for two months, which amount- 
eth to 200,000 crowns.”* Henry, once more dazzled 
with this brilliant but impracticable project, de- 
spatched aiqbassadors to Spain to concert a general 
invasion of the neighbouring kingdom, and an at- 
tempt was made by the cardinal to levy large sums of 
money by illegal commissions, which excited the ut- 
most discontent and indignation throughout the coun- 
try. How the great men took it,” says Hall, was 
marvel ; the poor cursed ; the rich repugned ; the 
lighter sort railed ; and, in conclusion, all people exe- 
crated the cardinal as subverter of the laws and liber, 
ty of England. For,” they said, if men should give 

• Turner, vol. i. p. 425, -j- Ellis’ Letters, vol. i. Second Series, 
pp. 326, 327. 
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their goods by a commission, then were it worse 
than the taxes of France ; and so England would 
be bond and not free/'* A remarkable letter of 
Archbishop Warham, addressed to Wolsey, ex- 
presses in strong language the feelings of the body 
of the nation at this period. I have heard,” says 
he, that when the people be commanded to make 
fires and tokens of joy for thj taking of the French 
king, divers of them have spoken that they haVe 
more cause to weep than to rejoice tliereat. And 
divers, as it hath been shown me secretly, have 
wished openly that the French king were at his li- 
berty again, so as there were a good peace, and the 
king should not attempt to win France, the winning 
whereof should be more chargeful to England than 
profitable, and the keeping thereof much more 
chargeful than the winning. Also, it hath been 
told me secretly, that divers have recounted and re- 
peated what infinite sums of money the king’s 
grace hath spent already in invading France, once 
in his own royal person, and two other sundry 
times by his several noble captains, and little or no- 
thing in comparison of his costs hath prevailed ; in- 
somuch that the king’s grace at this hour hath not 
one foot of land more in France than his most noble 
father had, which lacked no riches or wisdom to win 
the kingdom of France, if he had thought it expe- 
dient.” t 

Neither Wolsey, however, nor his master were 
wise enough to profit by these incipient demonstra- 
tions of discontent. The cardinal, having called 
the mayor and common-council before him, ex- 

• Hairs Clironicle, p. 696. * 

•f' Letter quoted by Hallam, Constitut Hist. vol. i. p. 27. 
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plained the great change which had taken place in 
consequence of the victory at Pavia, the determina- 
tion of the king to invade France, and the necessity 
of an immediate supply of money. He demanded, 
therefore, a sixth part from the laity, informing 
them, at the same time, that a fourth part was to 
be exacted from the clergy; but he was met by 
remonstrances and difficulties. Sirs," said he, 
speak not to brealc the thing that is concluded ; 
the king must be able to go like a prince, which 
cannot be without your aid. Forsooth, I think that 
half your substance were too little ; it were better 
that some should suffer indigence, than that the king 
at this time should lack, — therefore, beware, — ^resist 
not, nor ruffle in this case, for it may fortune to cost 
some their heads."* Notwithstanding this high 
tone assumed by the minister, there was a spirit of 
resistance in the country upon which he had iiot 
calculated. The clergy resolutely refused to pay an 
atom more than had been granted in convocation, and 
the people, pronouncing the commissions illegal and 
intolerable, rose in various counties into open in- 
surrections. Handbills were circulated in the capi- 
tal and other places, containing bitter and injurious 
refltKJtions against the king : according to the strong 
expression of a contemporary, there was mutter- 
ing through all the realm, with cursing and weep- 
ing, that it was pity to behold it."t Henry now 
took the alarm, and, recalling the commissions, de- 
clared publicly that he would have nothing from 
his people but by way of a benevolence. The judges 
having been consulted, had approved of this mode ; 
it was sanctioned by the privy-council ; and, rely- 
* Hall, p. 696. t Ibid. p. 697. 
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ing upon these opinions, great sums were now de- 
manded, as well in London as throughout the coun- 
try. But conciliation came too late ; and it was soon 
perceived that the tyranny of the commissions was 
not changed, although the name had been altered. 
In the capital an attempt was made hy Wolsey to 
induce the mayor and aldermen to subscribe some 
certain sum, but they refused till they had consulted 
the common-council ; the common-council referred 
them to their several wards ; and the wards, with- 
out hesitation, declared they would give nothing. 
An endeavour was next made to induce them to 
subscribe privately^ but this they declared they 
dared not for fear of the populace. Whilst such 
was the state of the city, matters had proceeded to 
greater extremities in the country. In Kent, the 
commissioners were attacked and maltreated ; in 
Essex, the people refused to meet them ; and in 
Suffolk, the rebellion assumed a still more alarming 
form.* The account of this popular insurrection, 
as it is given by Hall, who was a contemporary, 
is striking and graphic : — The Duke of Suffolk 
sat in Suffolk this season on the like commission, 
and, by gentle handling, he caused the rich clothiers 
to assent and give the sixth part ; and when they 
came home to their houses, they called to them their 
spinners, carders, fullers, wevers, and other arti- 
ficers, which were wont to be set a- work, and to 
have their livings by cloth-making, and said, " Sirs, 
we be not able to set you at work ; our goods be 
taken from us, wherefore trust to yourselves and 
not to us, for otherwise it will not be.* Then be^ 
gan wo men to weep, and young folks to cry ; and 
* Carte, voL iiL p. 6^ 
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men that had no work began to rage and assemble 
themselves in companys. The Duke of Suffolk 
hearing of this, commanded the constables that every 
man's harness should be taken from them ; l)ut when 
that was known, then the rumour waxed more 
great, and the people railed openly on the Duke of 
Suffolk and Sir Robert Drury, and threatened them 
with death ; and so the men of Lanam, Sudberry, 
Hadley, and other towns about, rebelled there, mak- 
ing four thousand men, and put themselves in har- 
ness and rang the belles' alarme, and began to ga- 
ther still more. Then the Duke of Suffolk perceiv- 
ing this, began to raise men, but he could get but a 
small number, and they that came to him said they 
would defend him from all peril, if he hurt not 
their neighbours, but against their neighbours they 
would not fight. Yet the gentlemen that were with 
him did so much, that all the bridges were bro- 
ken down, so that their assembly was somewhat 
letted. The Duke of Norfolk, high-treasurer and 
admiral of England, hearing of this, gathered a 
great power in Norfolk, and came towards the 
commons, and of his nobleness he sent to the com- 
mons to know their intent, which answered, that 
they would live and die in the king's causes, and 
to the king be obedient. When he understood 
that, he came to them, and then they all spake at 
once, so that he wist not what they meant. He 
asked who was their captain, and bade that he 
should speak ; when a well-aged man of fifty years 
and above, asked license of his grace to speak, which 
he granted with good will. ‘ My lord,' said this 
man,, whose name was John Green, ^ since you ask 
who is our captain, forsooth, his name is Poverty ; 
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for he and his cousin Necessity have brought us to 
this doing ; for all these persons, and many more 
which I would were not here, live not of ourselves, 
but we all live by the substancial occupiers of this 
country, and yet they give us so little wages for our 
workmanship, that scarcely we be able to live, and 
thus in penurie we pass the time, we, our wives, and 
children ; and if they by whom we live be brought 
into that case, that they of their little cannot help 
us to earn our living, then must we perish, and die 
miserably. I speak this, my lord : the cloth-makers 
have put all these people, and a far greater number, 
from work ; the .husbandmen have put away their 
servants, and given up household. They say the 
king asketh so much, that they be not able to do as 
they have done before this time, and then of neces- 
sity must we die wretchedly. Wherefore, my lord, 
now, according to your wisdom, consider our neces- 
sity.* Norfolk was sorry to hear their complaint, 
and well he knew that it was true : then he said, — 
^ Neighbours, Sever yourselves asunder ; let every 
man depart to his home, and choose forth four that 
shall answer for the remnant, and on my honour I 
will send to the king, and make humble intercession 
for your pardon, which I trust to obtain, so that you 
will depart. Then all they answered, they would ; 
and so they departed home. At the duke*s re- 
quests, commissioners of great authority were sent 
to them ; upon which the Duke of Norfolk and the 
Duke of Suffolk came to Berry, and thither came 
many people of the country in their shirts, with hal- 
ters about their necks, meekly desiring pardon for 
their* offences ; upon which the dukes so wisely han- 
dled themselves, that the commons were appeased. 
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111 especial, one Mr Jermyn took much pain in rid- 
ing and going between the lords and commons. 
Then the demand for money ceased in all the realm, 
for well it was perceived that the commons would 
pay none.”* Henry at last became convinced that 
he had attempted too much, and dreading the con- 
sequences in the total loss of his popularity, gave up 
his requisition of a benevolence, and published a ge- 
neral pardon to all who had refused it. The chief 
odium of the measure was laid, and not unjustly, 
upon Wolsey, who laboured, but without success, to 
persuade the people that he had never consented to 
the first demand, and that by his advice the king 
had remitted the benevolence. His dissimulation, 
however, was detected by all. The people took all 
this for a mock, and said, God save the king, — for 
the cardinal is known well enough.”t 

The consequences of this spirited resistance were 
highly beneficial, and seem to have operated as a 
principal motive in averting a war, which could have 
brought nothing but ruin to the country. Henry 
at last perceived that he must renounce all idea of 
obtaining from the people supplies equivalent to the 
expenses of such a contest. His ambassadors to the 
court of Spain had been received with coolness by 
the emperor, who no longer found it necessary to 
pay that obsequious court to his uncle, which had 
flattered his vanity and secured his assistance. 
Charles was conscious of the pre-eminence over the 
other European princes which had been acquired by 
the victory at Pavia ; Wolsey, whom he had form- 
erly caressed, was now neglected ; while Louise and 
her son, profiting by such feelings of estrangement, 
• Hall, pp7699,‘^ t Ibid. p. 701. 
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entered into a negotiation, which concluded in Hen- 
ry’s again embracing the interests of France, and 
completely deserting the emperor. When we con- 
sider the articles of the treaty between that coun- 
try and England, the motives for a change of policy 
on the part of the latter are abundantly evident. 
It was not, as represented in a celebrated work, 
any generous pity for the captive king, or any en- 
lightened desire to preserve the balance of power 
in Europe, which prompted this conduct, but the 
urgent necessity of replenishing an exhausted exche- 
quer. The king had experienced the impractica- 
bility of obtaining supplies from his Parliament, and 
evinced an insuperable dislike at any proposal for its 
being reassembled. He had been thwarted in his 
project of raising money by a commission ; and his 
last endeavours to extort a benevolence had brought 
the country to the brink of a rebellion. In such 
a dilemma,, the only hope of procuring funds 
was directed towards France; and it must be 
lowed, that neither the cardinal nor his master 
neglected the opportunity. The French cabinet 
agreed to purchase the friendship of England by 
paying the sum of two millions of crowns, in 
half-yearly instalments, after which an annuity of 
100,000 crowns was to be settled upon Henry for 
life. To his eminence they consented to give 30,000 
crowns, in compensation for his having resigned 
the bishopric of Tournay, with 100,000 more as a 
reward for his services to their royal family. Mary, 
the queen-dowager, Henry’s sister, was to be per- 
mitted the full enjoyment of her annuity, and the 
arrears, which had accumulated to a large amount, 
were to be paid up ; whilst it was agreed that 
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the Duke of Albany, who had formerly filled the 
ofiice of regent in Scotland, should never be per- 
mitted to return to that kingdom during the mi- 
nority of James the Fifth. To the fulfilment of 
these articles the French gdvernment engaged them- 
selves in the most sacred manner ; they were rati- 
fied by the king, and by the principal members of 
the nobility ; they were confirmed by the oath of 
the queen-regent ; the cities of Toulouse, Lyons, 
Amiens, Rheims, Paris, Bourdeaux, Tours, and 
Rouen, obliged themselves, under the penalty of for- 
feiting their whole property, to observe them faith- 
fully, and compel their sovereign to their perform- 
ance. Every precaution which ingenuity or sus- 
picion could devise seems to have been employed ; 
but all proved in vain. ^ At the moment when these 
solemn obligations were sworn to, the attorney and 
solicitor-general of the Parliament at Paris entered 
on the private register a protest against the whole 
transaction ; and Francis secured the assistance of 
his neighbour, whilst he reserved to himself the 
power of founding upon that protest a refusal to ful- 
fil his engagements.* 

This dishonourable conduct was, if possible, ex- 
ceeded by the duplicity of the French monarch 
towards the emperor. After a vain endeavour to 
induce him to relax in the rigour of his demands, 
he consented to renounce all pretensions to Milan, 
Naples, and Flanders ; to restore the constable 
to his hereditary estates and honours ; to marry 
Eleonora, the sister of Charles; and to transfer 
to that prince the possession of Burgundy with- 
in six weeks after his delivery from captivity. 

* Lingard, vol. vi. p. 115. 
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On the morning of the day on which he con- 
firmed these conditions by his signature and his 
oath, he sent for a few confidential advisers, read 
to them a protest against the validity of the act 
he was about to perform/and, by this premeditated 
baseness, provided for the subsequent violation of his 
agreement. To complete this unfavourable picture 
of the manners of an age which has arrogated to 
itself the praise of honour and chivalry, it is only to 
be added, that Henry, on receiving intelligence of 
the treaty of Madrid, by which the French king was 
restored to his freedom, despatched Sir Thomas Che- 
ney and Dr Taylor to offer his congratulations, and 
these ambassadors received private instructions to 
solicit him to violate his treaty with the emperor.’^ 
It is by no means improbable that the late dis- 
turbances in England, and the murmurs against the 
government, had caused the king to express some dis- 
satisfaction with the cardinal. Rapin has asserted 
that he was nearly disgraced ; but Wolsey, though 
haughty and proud to the nobility and the people, 
understood the disposition of the monarch, and so 
ably accommodated himself to his ruling passion for 
pleasure and magnificence, that he forgot his resent- 
ment in the luxuries with which he was surrounded. 
The expensive and costly nature of these entertain- 


* In Ellis’ Letters, Second Series, vol. i. p. 339, is a characterise 
tic letter from this Dr Taylor, addressed to Wolsey, dated Ang'ou- 
lesme, June 12. It contains the following* ridiculous yiiece of 
flattery, meant, no doubt, for Henry’s ears “ I assure your grace 
there hath been with me Sicilians, Nea} olitans, Alraaynes, and 
Italians, all praying to God that the King of England might be 
their lord and king. And, doubtless, if there were as [wcll-filledl 
coffers as hath been, the king’s highness might faey [on it so as to] 
be lorde of all the world.” The words within brackets are sup- 
plied. 
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ments^ and the almost puerile delight they admi. 
nistered to Henry, are strongly described in the 
following passage from Cavendish ; and which, as it 
may be regarded as one of the last gleams in the 
setting splendours of Wol^ey, is worthy of notice : 
— ^^When it pleased, the king's majesty, for his 
recreation, would ^repair unto the cardinal's house, 
as he did divers times in the year ; at which 
time there wanted no preparations or goodly furni- 
ture, with viands of the finest sort, that might be 
provided for money or friendship. Sucli pleasures 
were then devised for the king's comfort and con. 
solation as might be invented, or by man's wit 
imagined. The banquets were set forth with 
masks and mummeries, in so gorgeous a sort and 
costly a manner, that it was a heaven to behold. 
There wanted no dames or damsels meet or apt to 
dance with the maskers, or to garnish the place for 
the time, with other goodly disports. Then was 
there all kind of music and harmony set forth, with 
excellent voices, both of men and children. I have 
seen the king suddenly come thither in a mask, 
with a dozen of other maskers, all in garments like 
shepherds, made of fine cloth of gold and fine crim- 
son satin, and caps of the same, with visors of good 
proportion of visnomy, their hair and beards either 
of fine gold wire, or of silver, and some being of 
black silk; having sixteen torch-bearers, besides 
their drums, and other persons attending on them 
with visors, and clothed all in satin of the same 
colours. And at his coming, and before he came 
into the hall, ye shall understand that he came by 
water to the water-gat^ without any noise, where 
against his coming were laid charged many cham* 
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bers; and at his landing they were all shot oif, 
which made such a rumble in the air^ that it was 
like thunder. It made all the noblemen^ ladies^ 
and gentlewomen, to muse what it should mean 
coming so suddenly, they sitting quietly at a solemn 

banquet Then, immediately after this great shot 

of guns, the cardinal desired the lord-chamberlain 
and comptroller to look what this sudden shot 
should mean, as though he knew nothing of the 
matter. They thereupon, looking out of the win- 
dows unto Thames, returned again and showed him 
that there should he some noblemen and strangers 
arrived at his bridge as ambassadors from some 
foreign prince. ^ With that,' quoth the cardinal, * I 
shall desire you, because you can speak French, to 
take the pains to go down into the hall to encounter 
and to receive them, according to their estates, and 
to conduct them into this chamber, where they shall 
see us and all these noble personages sitting merrily 
at our banquet, desiring them to sit down with us, 
and to take part of our fare and pastime.' Then 
they went incontinent down to the hall, where they 
received them with twenty new torches, and con- 
veyed them up into the chamber with such a 
number of drums and fifes as I have seldom seen 
together at one time in any mask. At their ar- 
rival into the chamber, two and two together, they 
went directly before the cardinal where he sat, sa- 
luting him very reverently ; to whom the lord- 
chamberlain, for them, said, — ^ Sir, for as much as 
they be strangers and can speak no English, they 
have desired me to declare unto your grace thus : — 
They having understanding of this your triumphant 
banquet, where was asseml^led such a number of 
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excellent fair dames^ could do no less, under the 
supportation of your good grace, than repair thither 
to view as well their incomparable beauty as for to 
accompany them at mumchance, and then after to 
dance with them, and so to make their acquaint- 
ance ; and, sir, they furthermore require of your 
grace license to accomplish the cause of their repair.* 
To whom the cardinal answered. That he was very 
well contented they should do so. Then the mask- 
ers went first and saluted all the dames as they 
sat, and then returned to the most worthiest and 
there opened a cup full of gold, with crowns and 
other pieces of coin ; to whom they set divers pieces 
to cast at. Thus, in* this manner, perusing all the 
ladies and gentlewomen, to some they lost, and 
from some they won. And this done, they returned 
unto the cardinal with great reverence, pouring 
down all the crowns in the cup, which was about 
two hundred crowns. ^ At all,* quoth the cardinal, 
and so cast the dice, and won them all at a cast ; 
whereat was great joy made. ^ Then,* qubth the car- 
dinal to my lord chaml>erlain, ^ I pray you,* quoth 
he, ^ show them that it seemeth me that there should 
be among them some noble person, whom I suppose 
to be much more worthy of honour to sit and occupy 
this room and place than I, to whom I would mok 
gladly, if I knew him, surrender my place, accord- 
ing to my duty.* Then spake my lord chamberlain 
unto them in French, declaring my lord cardinaFs 
mind ; and they, rouning him again in the ear, my 
lord chamberlain said to my lord cardinal, — ^ Sir, 
they confess that among them there is such a noble 
personage, whom, if your grace can distinguish him 
from the other, he is contented to disclose hima^ilf. 
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and to accept your place most worthily.* With that 
the cardinal, taking a good advisement among them, 
at the last, quoth he, ‘ Me seemeth the gentleman 
with the black beard should be even he.* And with 
that he arose out of his chair, and offered the same 
to the gentleman with the black beard, with his cap 
in his hand. The person to whom he thus offered 
his chair was Sir Edward Neville, a comely knight 
of a goodly presence, that much more resembled the 
king's person in that mask than any other. The 
king, hearing and perceiving the cardinal so deceived 
in his choice, could not forbear laughing, but plucked 
down his visor and Master Neville's also, and dashed 
out with such a pleasant countenance and cheer, that 
all noble estates there assembled, seeing the king to 
be there amongst them, rejoiced very much. The 
cardinal immediately desired his highness to take 
the place of estate, to whom the king answered that 
he would go first and shift his apparel ; and so he 
departed, and went straight into my lord’s bed- 
chamber, where there was a great fire prepared for 
him, and there he new apparelled himself with 
rich and princely garments. And in the time of the 
king's absence, the dishes of the banquet were clean 
taken up, and the tables spread again with new and 
sweet-perfumed cloths, every man sitting still until 
the king and his maskers came in among them again, 
each being newly apparelled. Tlien the king took 
his seat under the cloth of estate, commanding no 
man to remove, but sit still as they did before. 
Then came in a new banquet before the king's ma- 
jesty, and to all the rest seated at the tables, where- 
in, I suppose, were served two hundred dishes, or 
above, of wondrous costly meats, and devices sub- 
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tilely contrived. Thus passed they forth the whole 
night with banqueting, dancing, and other triumph- 
ant devices, to the great comfort of the king, and 
pleasant regard of the nobility there assembled.*'* 
Such were the singular manners of the times ; 
and it is difficult to repress a* smile, when we observe 
the gravity with which the lord-cardinal enacts his 
part, and the happiness which the premeditated sur- 
prise se(?ms to have communicated to his joyous and 
light-hearted sovereign. 

It is pleasing to turn from these follies to consider 
the efforts made about this time by the legate for the 
encouragement of learning. On all occasions he 
proved himself a steady friend to the advancement 
of edu(iation ; and he had, prior to this date, me- 
rited the gratitude of the more enlightened part 
of the nation, by his foundation of six public lec- 
tures at Oxford. Those on theology, civil law, medi- 
cine, philosophy, mathematics, and the Greek lan- 
guage, wVre all instituted by Wolsey at the same 
time ;t and soon after he added to them a chair of 
rhetoric and humanity. We have already made 
some remarks on the enthusiastic efforts of some 
eminent scholars for the introduction of classical 
literature into England ; and the reader is ac- 
quainted with the partial success which attended 
their labours. To the professorships founded by the 
cardinal the cause of reviving knowledge was deeply 
indebted ; and the labours and example of Grocyn, 
Linacre, Lilly, and Sir Thomas More, were suc- 
ceeded and emulated by other illustrious individuals, 

* Cavendishes Life of Wolsey, by Singer, vol. i. p. 49-55, in- 
clusive. 

Fiddes’ Life of Wolsey, p. 209-219, inclusive. 
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who had drunk at the same fountains, and were se- 
lected by Wolsey as his readers in the university. 

One of the most remarkable of these was John 
Clement. He had been early marked as a boy of 
much promise by Sir Thomas More, who took him 
from St PauFs seminary, where he had been edu- 
cated by Lilly, and brought him up in his own fa- 
mily, — the school, as it was deservedly called, of 
all noble and liWal knowledge. He afterwards 
became tutor to More*s celebrated daughter, Mar- 
garet Roper, and successively reader in the chair of 
rhetoric and Greek at Oxford, where his instructions 
were attended with the most essential benefit in 
dispelling the ignorance of the age, and dissemi- 
nating a more general taste for useful and elegant 
learning. 

When Clement retired from the Greek lecture- 
ship, Wolsey selected as his successor a man of still 
higher endowments, and to whose exertions for 
the revival of classical literature England was 
deeply indebted. This was Thomas Lupset, ano- 
ther of those scholars, whose genius, after a course 
of initiatory instruction under Lilly in their own 
country, ripened in Italy, and on their return 
brought forth fruit in their native soil. He was 
early patronised by Dean Colet, and being sent 
to Cambridge whilst still a young man, he be- 
came the friend of Erasmus, and the assistant of 
that great writer in his collation of the New Tes- 
tament, and in his publication of the works of St 
Jerome. From thence he proceeded, in 3515, to 
the University of Paris, enjoying still the friend- 
ship of Erasmus, who warmly interested himself 
in the direction of his studies. By his advice he 
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bade adieu to the useless prelections of scholastic 
theology, sold thejvolumes of the schoolmen, bought 
Greek authors, and, devoting himself with the ut- 
most.enthusiasm to the perusal of them, became one 
of the most accomplished scholars of his age. Re- 
turning to England in 1521, he was chosen by 
Wolsey to fill the vacant lectureship at Oxford; 
and not long after, we find this university, in a 
letter to their friend and benefactor, the cardinal, 
returning thanks in a pompous strain o^gratitude, 
for the immortal benefit he had thereby bestowed 
upon them. 

When speaking of the efforts which were made, 
under the liberal and enlightened patronage of 
Wolsey, to overturn the dominion of monkish frivo- 
lity at Oxford, it is worthy of remark, that a still 
greater necessity for a similar reformation existed at 
Cambridge. To this university, Richard Croke, 
one of Grocyn’s pupils, who had already been the 
principat instrument of introducing a knowledge 
of tlie Greek language in Germany, returned about 
tJie year 1518. lie was a man of extreme sim- 
plicity and modesty, but of profound learning. He 
had profited, when on the Continent, by the in- 
structions of Aleander and Budseus, and became 
afterwards the master of Camerarius, who was 
himself the preceptor of Melancthon. At the pe- 
riod when he commenced his prelections at Leip- 
sic, the surrounding country was involved in deep 
intellectual darkness. Its miserable condition is 
strikingly depicted by one of the biographers of 
Reuchlin ; and as the passage is almost equally ap- 
plicable to England at the same era, it is worth 
transcription : — Barbarism,” says this author, 
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had here reached its height in the fifteenth cen-^ 
tury. There reigned throughout every quarter an 
incredible contempt of the learned languages ; and 
this contempt was accompanied by a rooted igno- 
rance. The schools were occupied with nothing 
but discussions on aptitudinabilitates, componibi- 
litates, passion abilitatesjsusceptibilitates; they car- 
ried on disputes de dabilibus, versicabilibus, me- 
liorabilibus, singularizationibus, attingibilitatibus, 
dogmatibiytatibus. You are astonished, my friends, 
at such jargon, and no wonder; my tongue is 
no less so, and cleaves to the roof of my mouth. 
But this is not all ; what do you think were the 
questions discussed in these times ? They employed 
their faculties in determining the size of Diogenes’ 
tub, the bulk of Hercules* club; they disputed 
whether ^neas placed his right or his left foot first 
upon Italy. To understand any thing of Greek in 
these times, was to be marked for a suspected per- 
son ; to have even a slight acquaintance with He- 
brew was almost to be a heretic.*'* The lectures 
delivered by Croke at Leipsic were soon attended 
with happy efiects ; crowds of aged scholars thronged 
the auditory of their yet youthful preceptor. “ At 
length,** says Badimius, in his account of this lite- 
rary revolution, arose the bright star of our Leipsic 
academy, in the person of Richard Croke, an Eng- 
lishman, who came to us in the year 1515. To this 
great man it was reserved to shed over Leipsic a 
new and unknown splendour, and to be the first 
whose example and instructions should conduct us 


* Fechtius, Dissertatio Praemiss. : Vitae Joann. : Reuchline a 

Maio. Conscript, quoted in Boehmius de Litteratura Lipsenci) p. 40. 
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to the study of the Greek language.*'* After a resi- 
dence of some years in Germany, he returned to 
England with a high reputation,, which immediately 
recommended him to the attention of hih sovereign, 
and to the few amongst the nobility and clergy who 
had become the patrcms of literature. He was chosen 
by Henry himself his preceptor in Greek ;t and, 
at the entreaty of Fisher, bishop of Rochester, be- 
came in 1518 professor in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Some slight acquaintance with that an- 
cient language had been already introduced there 
by Erasmus ; but, finding little encouragement, this 
great scholar, who was then poor, left England, 
and in 1518 was succeeded in the chair by Croke, 
who, in one of his works, adverts with much mo- 
desty to this circumstance: — Succedo in Erasmi 
locum I Bone Deus ! quam infra ilium et doctrina 
et fama.**.{: 

To the advancement of classical learning, and the 
reformation of letters and philosophy from that de- 
graded condition to which they were then reduced 
in England, Croke devoted himself with enthusiastic 
and unremitting diligence. His ardour in the task 
exhausted his constitution, and materially injured 
his health ; and he complained that, in his struggles 
with the ignorance and barbarism of the times, he 
had brought age prematurely upon him. To re- 
ward him for these sacrifices, he was appointed in 
1522 the first public orator,§ and so well pleased 

• Bcchmius, p. 173. 

Croktis qui et Lipeiee Grascas literas primus docuit et ifsi 
Regi Henrico Elementa Graeca tradidit. Stapleton de Tribus 
Thorais, cap. v. 

± Oration on the Excellency of Greek Learning, Knight, p. 87. 

8 The public orator was anciently., and till the Section of Croke, 
called Magister Glomerise, a barbarous word formed from glome- 
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was he with his situation, that although tempted by 
the offer of a high salary to reside at Oxford, and ear* 
nestly exhorted by Wolsey and More to accept it, he 
preferred remaining at Cambridge. The patronage 
of Fisher, however, and the successive efforts of 
Erasmus and Croke, were insufficient to expel the 
monkish darkness which still covered the university ; 
and at a time when classical learning, under the mu- 
nificent patronage of the cardinal and the fostering 
care of Grocyn, Linacre, and Latimer, had risen into 
a happy dawning at Oxford, the sister seminary was 
obstinate in her adherence to the follies and corrup- 
tions of the schools. The scholars that (;ame from 
Cambridge,” says Anthony Wood, in his Annals un- 
der the year 1524, were for the most part bachelors 
and under-graduates, such as had been trained up in 
that poor and low kind of learning there used ; for al- 
though, as 1 have said, John Fisher, bishop of Roches- 
ter, with Erasmus, and Croke their orator, had labour- 
ed all the ways imaginable to draw and entice them 
like children out of their ignorance, yet at this pe- 
riod, and for some time after, the knowledge of good 
letters was scarce entered the university, all things 
being full of rudeness and barbarism. Indeed, had 
not Robert Barnes, prior of the Augustines there^ 
who had been chiefly educated at Louvain, ef- 
fected, with the help of his scholar, Tom Pur- 
cell, an entrance into learning, and read Terence, 
Plautus, Cicero, and Copia Verborum, that univer- 


rare^ to collect tog^ether; I expose from collecting together the 
members of the University. Dominus Crokus^ qui primo advexit 
Graecas literas erat primns orator, et habuit sicut iVi agister Glo- 
merim stipendium, 4(i S. Ex libro> D. Matlisd Cant. — Genealogical 
History of the Croke Family, vol. ii. p. 441. 
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6ity must have been reduced to a very miserable 
estate.”* 

These brief sketches of the labours of Clement, 
Lupset, and Croke, and of the patronage extended 
to them by Wolsey, More, Fisher, and other emi- 
nent scliolars, may give us some idea of the state of 
classical literature at that period in England. But 
the cardinal, not satisfied with what he had already 
accomplished, resolved at this time to promote the 
cause of letters by the foundation of two colleges,-*- 
one at Ipswich, the place of his birth, and another 
at Oxford. With regard to the latter of these, which 
was to be denominated Cardinal College, the Univer- 
sity addressed themselves to its munificent founder 
in a strain of eloquent gratitude, which evinces the 
highest expectation of its beneficial effect in promot- 
ing the general advancement of learning. t 

Money, however, was required by Wolsey in 
the erection and support of these magnificent es- 
tablishments ; and for this end he procured the dis- 
solution of the monastery of St Pridewide, which, 
having been surrendered to the crown, was imme- 
diately bestowed by Henry on his favourite. It was 
necessary, however, as this was ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, to procure a Papal Bull to sanction the trans- 
fer ; and having been successful in this, the cardi- 
nal, with the same object of applying their funds 
for the general purposes of education, J proposed thxj 
dissolution of several smaller monasteries ; which, 
being represented as an illegal attack upon the 
Church, excited a great clamour against him. His 

* Hist, and Antiquities of Oxford, vol. ii. p. 25. 

-f* Wood’s History of the Universi^ of Oxford, vol. ii. pp. 2f, 28. 

Rymer’s Fcedera, vol. xiv. pp. 240, 243, 251, inclusive. 
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proceedings were censured with iliuch freedom and 
bitterness. It was affirmed, that his pride and love 
of power had mounted to such a height, that no- 
thing, civil or sacred, was safe from his attack ; he 
had already, by the late odious commission and be- 
nevolence, endeavoured to rob the laity of the best 
portion of their property ; and he was now preparing 
to pull down the Church, to seize its lands, and di- 
vert its revenues to secular and unhallowed pur- 
poses. These complaints were unjust and ridiculous, 
for the Papal Bull sanctioned the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and authorized the destination of their 
funds ; but the arguments were plausible ,* the enor- 
mous wealth of Wolsey, who, it was believed, could 
well afford to endow his colleges without adventi- 
tious aid, gave them additional weight ; and Henry, 
at this moment warmly attached to the Popedom, 
and zealous for the interests of the Romish Church, 
addressed an admonitory letter to him with his own 
hand ; — Because," said the king, I dare be bolder 
with you than a great many that mumble it abroad ; 
and to the intent that the foundation by you meant 
and begun should take prosperous success, I think 
it very fit you should know these things. Surely it is 
reckoned that much of the gold that buildeth the 
same should not be the best acquired and gotten, 
reckoning it to come from many a religious house 
unlawfully ; bearing the cloak of kindness towards 
the edifying of your college, which kindness cannot 
sink in any man's heart to be in them ; since those 
same religious houses would not grant to their sove- 
reign in his necessity so much by a great deal as 
they have to you for the building of your college. 
These things bear shrewd appearance." 
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It was probably this last circumstance which drew 
down the reproof, more than the injustice which had 
been committed ; and it is easy to conceive the han- 
dle which it afforded to Wolsey's enemies, who were 
busy to seize every opportunity of poisoning the royal 
mind. They suggested, that whilst the cardinal by 
his utmost efforts had been unable to procure a sup- 
ply for the necessities of the monarch, lie had expe- 
rienced no such difficulties when he required money 
for his own projects, — a mode of argument by no 
means unlikely to make a considerable impression. 
If, indeed, we may believe an historian who was a 
contemporary, the manner in which the legate con* 
ducted the dissolution of the religious houses was ty- 
rannical enough. lie entered suddenly,'' says he, 

by his commissioners, into the said houses, put out 
the religious, and took all their goods, and scarcely 
gave to the poor wretches any thing, except it^were 
to the heads of the house ; and then he caused the es- 
cheator to sit, and to find the houses void as relin- 
quished, and found the king founder, where other 
men were the founders ; and with these lands he en- 
dowed his colleges, which he began so sumptuous, 
and the scholars were so proud, that every person 
judged the end would not be good. As for the mo- 
nastery of Beggam, in Sussex, which was very com- 
modious to the country, it so befell, that a riotous 
company, disguised and unknown, with painted 
faces and visors, came to the same, and brought with 
them the extruded canons, and put them in their 
place again, and promised them that whensoever 
they rung the bell, they would come with a great 

* Fiddes’ Life of Wolsey, p. 372. See also Herbert, p. 67. 
Wood, Colleges of Oxford, p, 417« 
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power and defend them. This doing came to the 
ears of the king’s council, which caused the canons 
to be taken, and they discovered the captains, who 
were imprisoned and sore punished.”* 

Henry, as we have seen, had written against Lu- 
ther ; and this able reformer, giving way to a violence 
of temper that none bewailed more deeply than 
himself, replied in a strain of virulence and abuse, 
which raised the indignation of the crowned heads 
in Europe, and occasioned the regret of Melancthon 
and some other of his warmest adherents. By their 
advice, he now addressed an apologetic letter to the 
monarch. He doubted not,” he said, but he 
had much offended his majesty by his reply, but he 
did so, rather enforced by others than of his own ac- 
cord. He was now induced to write, presuming 
upon his well-known humanity, and especially as 
he understood that Henry himself was not the 
author of the book against him, but some other per- 
son who had usurped his name.” It is ncit impro- 
bable, that the extreme unpopularity of Wolsey at 
this moment, and some exaggerated reports of the 
king’s severity towards him, had induced Luther 
to believe that the sovereign was becoming more 
alienated from the cardinal, and less zealous for the 
Church, than was really the case ; upon which 
ground, he felt the less scruple in attacking him 
in the most indignant terms. He brands him as 
a monster, a public offence to God and man, a 
pest of the kingdom, and caterpillar of England. 
He understood (he observed) that his majesty had 
now begun to loath that wicked sort of men, and in 
his mind to favour the truth. Whereupon he craved 
• Herbert, p. 67* 
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pardon^ beseeching him to remember, that being 
mortal ourselves, we ought not to make our enmities 
immortal. He added, that should Henry be pleased 
to impose it, he would openly acknowledge his fault, 
and blazon his royal virtues in another book. Only, 
he entreated his highness to stop his ears against 
those who, with slanderous tongues, had branded 
him with lieresy ; and to listen to the sum of the 
doctrine which he taught. I have maintained,"' 
said he, that we must be saved through faith in 
Christ, who bore the punishment of our sins in every 
part, and throughout his whole body ; who, dying 
for us and rising again, reigneth with the Father for 
ever. I have taught this to be the doctrine of the 
prophets and apostles, and have out of this doctrine 
deduced what Christ was ; how we ought to com- 
port ourselves one towards another, the obedience 
we owe to magistrates, and the duty incumbent 
upon us to spend our whole lives in the profession 
of the Gospel. If this doctrine contain any im- 
piety or error, why do not my adversaries demon- 
strate it.? Why am I condemned without law- 
ful hearing or confutation?” With regard to his 
invectives against the Pope and his adherents, he 
maintained that he had good reason to pronounce 
them ; seeing they taught things contrary to the 
doctrine and practice of Christ and the apostles; 
that they might domineer over the flock and main- 
tain themselves in gluttony and idleness. This, he 
insisted, was the mark at which their thoughts and 
deeds aimed; and so notorious was it, that they 
themselves could not deny it ; whereas, if they would 
consent to change their idle and voluptuous course 
of life, which was maintained by the loss and wrong 
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of others, the diiferences might be easily composed. 
His tenets, he asserted, were approved by many 
princes and estates of Germany, who did reverently 
acknowledge this reformation as a great blessing from 
God, and amongst whom he most earnestly desired 
that he might include his majesty of England. The 
emperor, indeed, and some others, he allowed, op- 
posed his proceedings ; but why should we wonder 
at this, since, many ages ago, the prophet David had 
foretold, that kings and nations should conspire 
against the Lord and against his Christ, and cast 
away his yoke from them. When he considered 
this, it was, he maintained, rather a matter of won- 
der that any prince should favour the doctrine of 
the Gospel."^'’ 

The effect of this letter was altogether different 
from what its author had expected. The king re- 
turned a sharp and poignant reply ; from which he 
seems to have been especially indignant at the im- 
putation cast upon him by his antagonist^ that he 
had permitted his name to be affixed to a work of 
which he was not the author. He declared that i* 
was his own composition, and rejoiced that it was 
held in great esteem by many religious and learned 
men. With regard, he said, to that reverend father, 
the cardinal, his slander and animosity against him 
was not more than could be expected in one from 
whose impiety neither God nor man was exempt- 
ed. He observed, that both himself and his whole 
realm had found the profitable effects of Wol- 
sey's wise counsels and faithful endeavours ; and 
his minister, he declared, should at least reap 
this fruit of Luther's railing, that whereas he loved 
• Godwin, pp. 68, 70. 
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him very well before, he would now favour him 
more than ever ; nor would he ever cease to reckon 
it amongst one of his good deeds, that none who 
were infected with the German leprosy, contagion, 
and heresies, should cleaA^e to his kingdom of Eng- 
land, or take root therein. Henry concluded his let- 
ter by upbraiding his correspondent with his inces- 
tuous conduct in marrying a nun. It was a crime, 
he affirmed, which must have been committed under 
the direct instigation of the Father of all evil, — a 
heinous and most sacrilegious union, for which, had 
he lived under the ancient Roman government, the 
vestal whom he had married must have been bu- 
ried alive, and he himself cut to pieces with stripes.* 
The king caused this answer to be printed ; and 
Luther, who had been induced to believe that the 
effects of his apology upon the mind of his regal ad- 
versary would be highly beneficial, «ind that there 
was even some hope of gaining him to the cause of 
reformed 4;ruth, was deeply disappointed at the re- 
sult, and blamed his friends who had advised his 
concessions. He had shown himself a fool, he said, 
ill hoping to find piety and zeal in the courts of 
princes, — in seeking Christ in the kingdijm of Satan, 
—in looking for John the Baptist amongst those 
clothed m^'purple. Henceforth, he concluded, let 
his ehemies tremble; to allure them with mild- 
ness was a vain attempt ; the lash must be laid uixm 
their backs.t 

About this time, the king appears to have re- 
sumed the design for the discovery of a north-west 
passage, already attempted, though without success, 
by Sebastian Cabot in ] 517* On the 20th of May, 
• Godwin, p. 71* 1* IWd. 

O 
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according to the account of a contemporary, two fair 
shippes, well manned and victualled, and having 
on board divers cunning men, set forth out of the 
Thames to seek strange regions/'* It is unfortu. 
nate, that considerable obscurity rests upon a voy- 
age of which the object was so deeply interesting. 
The recent research of an acute writer has, however, 
thrown some light upon its details. The names of 
the vessels were the Mary of Guilford and the Samp, 
son. The enterprise appears to have been warmly 
patronised by Wolsey and his royal master ; and, 
strange as it may be thought, Albert de Prato, a 
canon of St Paul's and a profound mathematician, 
was appointed master of the Sampson, whilst a cap- 
tain named Rut commanded the Mary. We learn, 
from a letter of this last to Henry, that they ran in 
their course northward till they came into latitude 
53^, where they found many great islands of ice and 
deep water ; whereupon they put about, and soon 
after encountered a severe gale, during which the 
ships parted company. Sailing past a huge island 
of ice, the Mary doubled Cape le Bas, and anchored 
in an excellent harbour, a great fresh river going up 
far into thg mjtinland,” which was all wilderness, 
mountains, and woods, and, as far as they could judge, 
uninhabited. After waiting some time for her fel- 
low, Rut directed his course to the southward, and 
early in August made the haven of St John, where 
they found a considerable fleet of Norman and Por- 
tuguese Wks engaged in fishing. At the date of his 
letter to Wolsey, 3d August 1527, he informed the 
cardinal, that, having first finished his fishing, it was 
his intention to depart towards Cape Breton, and 


HalV p. 724. 
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SO on along the coast till he should meet his consort ; 
after which, they meant to proceed to the islands spe- 
cified in the instructions received by them at their 
departure. The Sampson, however, was not again 
heard of; and the next intelligence of the Mary of 
Guilford came from Navarro, the captain of a Spa- 
nish caravel, who met her at Porto Rico. On going on 
board the English ship, he was informed by the crew, 
that she and the one under Prato had been equipped 
for the purpose of seeking the land of the Great Cham ; 
in other words, that she was engaged in the old pro- 
ject which had so long engrossed the attention of Ca- 
bot and other navigators, a north-west passage to 
Cathay. They added, that having parted company 
with their fellow in a tempest they had been beset 
by ice, and constrained to change their course, and 
had come into a sea so warm that they began to be 
afraid lest it should open the seams of their vessel ; 
to avoid which catastrophe, they steered for the 
Baccalaos, where they found fifty sail of French, Por- 
tuguese, and Spanish ships, engaged in the fishing. 
From thence they stated their course to have been 
along the coast till they reached the river Chicora, 
after which they crossed over to the island of St 
John. On being further interrogated by Navarro, 
they affirmed that their object in coming to these 
islands was to explore, and make a report to the 
King of England, as well as to procure a load of 
Brazilian wood.* Of this remarkable voyage we 
have no further account, except what is given by the 
celebrated Frobisher to Hakluyt, who asserted that, 
after shaping their course towards Cape Breton and 


• Biddle^s Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, pp. 273, 274, 278, 
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Arambec, they returned to England about the l?e- 
ginning of October 1527-* 

Whilst in England such pursuits occupied the 
mind of the monarch, events of the most import- 
ant nature and magnitude were in the course of 
evolving themselves on the Continent. Francis, as 
might be anticipated from what we already know, 
had scarcely returned to his dominions when he 
violated every engagement into which he had en- 
tered with the emperor ; and Clement the Seventh, 
alarmed at the success of the imperialists, and dread- 

• Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 129. See, as to tlie river Chicora and 
the reg^ion termed ArainluH!, the remarks of Mr Biddle. Memoir 
of CalxJt, p. 279. Mr Bancroft, in the 1st volume of a History of 
Uie United States, lately published (Boston 19^14), has adopted the 
greater portii)n of the views regarding the discovery of America 
by John Cabot, which have been given m a tvork, entitled Historical 
View of the Progress of Discovery on the more northern Coasts 
of America, and h{is availed himself of tJie authorities cpiof ed in their 
support. But, having departed from the hypothesis of Mr Biddle 
and embraced the views f)f another work, it was surely incumbent on 
him to liave (juoted that work; yet this he has avoided. Let me 
mention another circumstance : In pj^^e f»2 of the Historical View, 
I took occasion to show that the theory of Mr Biddte, that Ve* 
K.AZZANO was the same person as the Piedmontese pilot, slain on 
the coast of America in 1527, could not he true, as Verazzano was 
alive in 1537* This fact, — a material one in the life of the Floren- 
tine navigator, — I establislied by referring to a letter of Annibal 
Caro, vol. i. p. 11, which I found cpioted by Tiraboschi in his great 
work, Storia della Letteratura llaliana, vol. vii. part i. pp. 2fil, 262- 
I referred also to Cardenas, Ensajo Cronologico para la Ilistoria de 
la Florida, p. 8, to show that he had fallen into an error somewhat 
similar to that of Mr Biddle ; and I pointed out the fact, men- 
tioned by Tiraboschi, that there was a MS. of Verazzano’s pre- 
served in the Strozzi I.ibrary, whibh was said to describe mi- 
nutely all the countries he had visited ; concluding the note by ex- 
pressing a wish that some Italian scholar would favour the world 
with the publication of it. In Mr Bancroft’s History, pp. 20, 21, 
he has rejected the conjecture of Mr Biddle, and has repeated the 
facts staled in the Historical View, p. 52. In a long note, he 

a notes the passage from Tiralx)schi, the letter of Annibal Caro, 
le Ens^o Cronologico, and he refers to the MS. of Verazzano, 
preserved in the Strozzi Library, — with a wish that it should be 
published by some American antiquary, yet he has not once alluded 
to the work from which his information appears to have been derived. 
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ing a simultaneous invasibn on the side of Naples 
and Lombardy, exerted his utmost efforts to form a 
confederation which might defend him from such a 
calamity. Nor was he unsuccessful in this attempt. 
France, the Milanese, and the Republics of Venice 
and Florence, combined against the emperor, and 
Henry was earnestly invited to become the pro- 
tector of an alliance which they termed the Holy 
League ; but the English monarch declined a direct 
accession,* and merely entered into a secret treaty 
with the French king. Disaster, however, pursued 
the efforts of the confederates. Francis performed no 
part of his promises ; Clement found it impossible to 
save the Milanese ; and, after soliciting and obtain- 
ing peace, was, by the perfidy of Moncada, the 
Neapolitan general, attacked in his palace of the 
Vatican, and compelled to fly for refuge to the 
castle of St Angelo. This reverse gave a perceptible 
shock to the sanctity and security of the Papal 
power, aifd it was followed soon after by a more 
appalling event, which riveted the attention of 
Christendom. 

A body of 14,000 Germans had been levied to 
strengthen the bands of the imperialists, and these 
were joined at Fiorenzuola by the formidable re- 
mains of Bourbon's army, amounting to 10,000 
Swiss and Italian mercenaries, commanded by the 
constable in person. TJiis daring and extraordinary 
man now led his united forces against Rome ; and, 
although he was himself slain in tlie assault, the city 
was taken by his exasperated followers, and the Pope 

• State-papers published by Government, p. 173; Wols^ to 
More, September 1526; see also pp. 167? 168, Wolsey to King 
Henry the Eighth, 19th July 1526. 
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driven to his wonted stronghold, where he was be- 
sieged, and soon reduced to the last extremity. In 
the streets the scene was dreadful. Nothing was 
heard on every side but the cries of Blood ! blood V* 
Bourbon ! Bourbon !” and that proud, luxurious 
capital, the boasted bulwark and metropolis of the 
ecclesiastical world, was delivered up to the indiscri- 
minate pillage, slaughter, and violation of an infu- 
riated host. The soldiera being within the city,” 
says Guicciardini, which they knew wanted nothing 
to make them right glorious, lost no time in rushing 
upon their prey. They respected neither friends nor 
favourers ; they derided the authority of cardinals 
and prelates, the dignity of temples or monasteries ; 
the holiest relics, brought thither from all parts of 
the world, and even things most specially dedicated 
to sacred uses, were all indiscriminately profaned. 
Hard would it be to particularize the greatness of 
the booty, whether we look to the general wealth 
and riches which the greedy hands of the soldiers 
had laid up in heaps, or to other things more rare 
and precious, drawn out of the storehouses of mer- 
chants and courtiers. But the matter which made 
the spoil infinite in value was the quality and num- 
ber of the prisoners, redeemed with rich and huge 
ransoms. And, to make up a full tragedy of misery 
and infamy, the lance-knights, being insolent and 
cruel in proportion to their extreme hatred to the 
Church of Rome, took prisoners certain prelates, 
whom, with great contempt and indignity, they set 
upon asses and lean mules, and, with their faces 
turned to the croupe of the beasts, they led them 
through Rome, apparelled with the habits and 
marks of their dignity *; — ^yea, they subjected many 
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of them to cruel torments, who either died in the 
fiiry of the action, or at least with the painful- 
ness thereof they lived not long after ; first yielding 
a ransom, and afterwards rendering up their lives. 
The general slaughter, as well at the assault as at 
the sacking, was about four thousand persons. , , 
.... The Cardinal of Sienna, distinguished by an 
hereditary devotedness to the emperor, after he had 
agreed with the Spaniards for the safety both of his 
person and palace, was afterwards made prisoner by 
the lance-knights, who not only pillaged his palace, 
but, stripping him naked, led him, with buffets and 
bastinado, into the borough, where he was compelled 
once more to redeem his life with a promise of 
5000 ducats. The cardinals Minerva and Ponzetta 
suffered a like grievous calamity, being made pri- 
soners, rated at an enormous ransom, which they 
paid, and afterwards carried in procession as a 
vile spectacle through the streets of Rome. The 
fury of the soldiers, excited as it was by the extra- 
ordinary riches of the place, would admit of no plea 
of dispensation and no consideration of Mendship 
to restrain them in their pillage. The Spanish and 
German prelates, who expected that the soldiers of 
their own nation would spare them from oppression, 
were seized, and subjected to the same indignities as 
others. Most piteous were the shrieks and lamenta- 
tions of the women of Rome, and no less worthy of 
compassion the deplorable condition of nuns and no- 
vices, whom the soldiers drove along by troops out 
of their convents, that they might satiate their brutal 
lust ; and in their fate it might well be seen, that 
the judgments of God are wrapt in mystery, when 
the famous chastity of the Roman women should be 
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violated amid such circumstances of brutality and 
misery. Amid this female wail was mingled the 
hoarser clamours and groans of unhappy men, whom 
the soldiers subjected to torture, partly to wrest from 
them unreasonable ransom, and partly to compel 
the disclosure of the goods which they had concealed. 
All holiest things, — the host, the relics of the saints, 
which abounded in the churches, were pulled down 
and scattered upon the ground, suffering no small 
profanation by the vile hands of the soldiery; 
and what remained after the spoil, being things 
esteemed of too little value to be taken, were raked 
together, and carried away by the peasantry and 
tenants of the Colonna family, whose insolency 
brought them into Rome during the general plunder. 
The Cardinal Colonna, however, arriving the day 
after, preserved, in his compassion, the honour of 
many women who had fled for rescue into his pa- 
lace. It was reported that the booty, in gold, silver, 
and jewels, taken at this sack of Rome, might be 
estimated at a million of ducats ; but the ransoms 
of the prisoners amounted to a far larger sum.” 

The first account of this extraordinary event ar- 
rived in England on the 2d of June, and appears to 
have been received rather with feelings of gratu- 
lation than regret. The common people made little 
mourning, observing that the Pope was a ruffian, 
not meet for the place he held ; that he had be- 
gun the mischief, and was well served. Wolsey, 
however, who, amid all his temporal cares and 
ambition, showed himself a devoted son of the 
Church,* was deeply affected by the calamity ; and, 

• ir^ee State-na|)ers published by Government, p. 189 ; Wolsey 
to Henry the Eighth, 2d June 1527, and p. 190. 
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after having consulted with the prelates and the 
clergy, addressed himself to the king. Sir,” said 
he, by the calling of God you have been made De- 
fender of the Christian Faith. Now, I beseech you, 
consider in what state the Church of Christ standeth. 
Behold, the head of the Church of Rome is in cap- 
tivity. See how the holy fathers have been brought 
into thraldom, and be without comfort. Now show 
yourself an aid, a defender of the Church, and God 
will reward you.” Henry’s reply to this exhorta- 
tion was brief, and probably less indignant and 
warlike than the cardinal had hoped for. My 
lord,” said he, I lament this cruel chance more 
than my tongue can tell ; but when you say that I 
am Defender of the Faith, I assure you that this war 
between tlie emperor and the Pope is not for tlie 
faith, but for temporal possessions and dominion ; 
and now since Bishop Clement is taken by men of 
war, what should I do ? Neither my person nor my 
people can rescue him ; but if my treasure may help 
him, take that which to you seemeth most conve- 
nient.” For this offer Wolsey humbly thanked the 
king ; nor did he scruple afterwards to avail him- 
self of it; but, in the mean time, commissions 
were despatched to all bishops, commanding 'prayers 
and fasting to be made throughout the coun- 
try for the delivery of the Pope out of the hands 
of his enemies. The result of this injunction is 
quaintly described by a contemporary. The peo- 
ple were moved to fast three days in the week, but 
few men fasted ; for the priests said, that their com- 
mandment was to exhort the lay people to fast, and 
not to fast themselves ; and the lay people said, that 
the priests should first fast, because the very cause 
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of the fasting was for a priest; but almost none of 
both fasted.”* 

The animosity of Wolsey to the emperor had been 
sufficiently apparent previous to the captivity of the 
Pope and the sack of his capital ; but these events 
increased it to the utmost pitch, and impelled him 
to leave no effort unattempted by which his royal 
master might be induced to unite cordially with the 
French monarch for the delivery of the head of the 
Church* and the reduction of the overgrown power 
of his opponent. To understand fully the occurrences 
which followed, it is necessary to examine for a few 
moments the situation and sentiments of the leading 
European powers. Charles had effectually humbled 
the Supreme Pontiff, but it was far from his inten- 
tion to disavow his spiritual subjection to the Ro- 
man See. The feelings by which he was animated 
may be clearly understood from the two memorable 
epistles which, previous to the siege of Rome, he 
addressed severally to his Holiness and to 'the Col- 
lege of Cardinals. The former had gone so far as 
to absolve Francis from his oath for the observance 
of the treaty of Madrid ; and the emperor replied 
by abolishing the Papal authority throughout his 
Spanish dominions, — an important step, as it fur- 
nished a precedent to Europe for preserving the 
ecclesiastical discipline, independently of all foreign 
jurisdiction.f In his letter, Charles put him in 
mind that the Pope received more money from the 
subjects of the empire than from all the other nations 
of Christendom. An estimate of the great extent of 
these annual receipts might, he said, be formed from 
a perusal of that memorial entitled the Hundred 

• Hall, p. 728. -|- De Thou, book i. c. xi. 
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Grievances** {Centum Gravamina), which had been 
presented to him by the Germanic body. Hitherto, 
he observed, he had forbom to listen to the com- 
plaints of his German subjects ; but he warned him, 
that if, for good reasons, he should be compelled to 
withdraw these revenues, his holiness would no longer 
hold in his hand the golden keys which open and 
shut the gates of war ; that he would no longer be 
able to carry on a contest against the emperor with 
the money of his own people; and that these re- 
sources would be applied far more justly by him, 
who had a better right to command them in his own 
defence. In the conclusion of the same epistle, 
Charles boldly declared, that if the Pope were still 
resolved to continue the war, and if he obstinately 
shut his ears to the arguments which had been em- 
ployed, he was determined to consider him no longer 
as a father, but as the head of a faction, — ^not as a 
holy pastor, but an invader of the just rights of 
sovereighs; and such being the case, his ultimate 
resolution was. taken, and he would certainly appeal 
to a general council of the whole Christian world.* 
Sucli were the sentiments of the emperor previous 
to the devastation occasioned by his arms in Italy; but 
his extraordinary success in that country, the jealousy 
which it occasioned, and the consciousness that the 
dreadful scenes of outrage which had been witnessed 
in the ecclesiastical capital, were by many ascribed to 
his encouragement, ail united to convince him that 
the elevation to which he had been raised must be 
used with cautiousness and judgment. He assum- 
ed, therefore, a tone of greater moderation, avoiding 

* Goldast, vol. i. p. 81, and vol. iii. p. 4U2 ; and Milner, vol. v. 
p. 548. 
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every appearance of exulting over the calamity 
of the holy father. He even carried his dissimu- 
lation so far, as to assert that these things had 
been done, not only without ajiy commission given 
by him, but against his will, and to his great dis- 
pleasure; pretending that the death of the Duke 
of Bourbon was to him a less misfortune than the 
insult which had been offered to his holiness, and 
the injuries committed upon the sacred persons of 
the cardinals. The policy of Charles, under all 
these affected expressions of sorrow, may be easily 
detected. He had sufficiently humbled the Pope ; 
he considered that enough had been done to keep 
the triple crown in due subjection to his own impe- 
rial dignity ; and he desired to neutralize the inci- 
pient hostility of Henry, and the bitter and de- 
termined opi)osition of Francis/’^* 

In England, before the military occupation of 
Rome, the sentiments of indignation against the em- 
peror, and the desire of forming a league to humble 
his exorbitant power, were chiefly confined to Wol- 
sey. And even after that appalling event, the king*s 
own feelings, those of a majority of his council, and, 
undoubtedly, of the whole body of his subjects, were 
in favour of peace. But it was the weakness of this 
prince, ^hat no person could predicate from his senti- 
ments at one moment what might be his conduct 
after even the briefest interval, — pride, caprice, pas- 
sion, vanity, and the utmost selfishness, domineered 
by turns over his mind, and his actions varied as 
eacli assumed the ascendant. The cardinal, who had 
studied the character of his sovereign with extraor- 
dinary care and anxiety, was the only individual 
• Turner, vol. ii. j). 118-120. 
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who possessed authority over him, and understood 
the art of giving something like permanency and con- 
sistency to his scheme of government. But this mi- 
nister himself was also the creature of ambition and 
impulse ; he acted upon no great or steady principles 
of justice or moral rectitude ; and the people of Eng- 
land, subjected to the domination of two su(!h change- 
ful yet tyrannical minds, looked in vain for the secu- 
rity and happiness which are only to be found under 
an orderly, just, and well-established rule. 

On the present occasion, the legate, blind to the 
true interest of the country, which was evidently 
to remain at peace, exerted his utmost efforts to ex- 
cite the martial propensities of his sovereign, and to 
engage him in a coalition with Francis and the 
Venetians against the preponderating influence of 
the emperor. For this purpose he procured for him- 
self a mission to the French court but, although 
such was its primary and avowed object, it embrac- 
ed otheiMUore mysterious negotiations, which are not 
so easily discovered, and whicli were probably not 
fully communicated by the cardinal even to his royal 
master. Wolsey had, as usual, been plotting for his 
own aggrandizement ; and it is curious to observe the 
various efforts made by the several potentates to al- 
lure and purchase his assistance. Francis, who specu- 
lated on the establishment of a new papacy which was 
to be limited to France, had directed his minister to 
secure the English envoy, with the proposal of his 
becoming the patriarch of this revolutionary see.t 
Charles, aware of this extraordinary project, en- 
joined his ambassador to tempt the cardinal with 

* State-papers published by Government, p. 191. 

-j- Turner, vol. li. p. 121. 
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an offer of the extension of his legatine power over 
the whole of Lower Germany. And Clement him- 
self had entered into a correspondence with him, 
during which he entertained, if he did not further a 
proposal of this restless and ambitious prelate, that 
he should be appointed universal vicar throughout 
France, England, and Germany.* 

On the 3d of J uly he departed on his embassy, 
passing through the city with a cavalcade more than 
usually splendid. He was accompanied by upwards 
of 2000 lords and gentlemen on horseback, appa. 
relied in black velvet, and followed by his yeo- 
men, with the cardinal’s hat embroidered on their 
splendid liveries. These were succeeded by his 
sumpter-mules, carts, and carriages, which were 
guarded by bows and spears. He himself rode next, 
on a mule trapped with crimson- velvet, and having 
his stirrups gilt. Before him were carried his two 
great crosses and pillars of silver, and a gentleman 
followed bearing his hat. Another bore his va- 
launce, of scarlet cloth embroidered with gold ; and 
harbingers were despatched in advance to announce 
his coming, and make suitable provision for his 
attendants. 

0n arriving at Canterbury, he took up his lodging 
in the Abbey of Christ-Church ; on which occasion, 
as we are told by Cavendish, there was made a so- 
lemn procession, in which the cardinal walked in 
his legatine costume. On coming to the door of the 
choir, he knelt down on a cushion, whilst the litany 
was chanted after this sort : — Sancta Maria, ora 
pro Papa nostro Clemente;” — at which time,” 
says this minute bi ographer, I saw the lord-car- 
* Turner, vol. ii. p. 121. 
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dinal weep very tenderly, which was, as we sujv- 
posed; for heaviness that the Pope was at that pre- 
sent time in such calamity and great danger of the 
lance-knights.”* 

Wolsey then passed over to the Continent, and, in 
an interview with the French monarch at Amiens, 
concluded a treaty, which had for its object the de- 
liverance of the Pope from captivity, and his restora- 
tion to the possessions of the Church. It was agreed, 
that as long as Clement continued a prisoner, neither 
Francis nor Henry should permit the assembling 
of a general council, nor admit any Bull which might 
be promulgated to the prejudice of either of their 
realms. The g(^ernment of England, in spiritual 
matters, was to be intrusted to the Cardinal of York, 
with the concurrence of a convocation ; and in France, 
to be regulated by the king and an assembly of the 
clergy. The marriage between the Princess Mary, 
Henry's daughter, and the Duke of Orleans, which 
had been-already made the subject of negotiation, was 
now more definitely settled ; and it was also deter- 
mined that this young prince should be educated at the 
English court. Henry agreed to renounce all right 
to the territories in France which had been formerly 
claimed by the kings of England ; and, in retulm, 
Francis consented to pay to him and his successors 
every year 50,000 crowns, in addition to all other 
sums due before that time. It was lastly agreed, 
that both kings should instantly declare war against 
the emperor, if he refused to set the Pontiff at liberty, 
and restore something like a balance of power to 
Europe. 

The account of this embassy has been minutely 

* Cavendish, vol. L p. 86-88. 
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and graphically given by Cavendish^ who accom- 
panied him ; and the influence and popularity which 
Wolsey had acquired on the Continent were strik- 
ingly manifested in the respe(*t wliich was paid by 
the French nobles as his cavalcade passed through 
the country, not only to the prelate personally, but to 
every gentleman attached to his suite. Of this his 
biographer gives a striking instance which happened 
to himself; and as the passage contains a pleasing 
picture of the domestic life of the French nobility 
at that period, and brings before us sucth a family- 
portrait” of these remote ages, as we do not often 
meet in the vague generalities of more stately his- 
torians, it will not be displeasing Ito give it in its 
own antique style. It may be pn'inised, that he 
had been sent forward to Compeigne to prepare 
the cardinal’s lodging, And as I rode on my 
journey,” says he, “ being on a Friday, my horse 
chanced to cast a shoe in a litth? village where was 
a fair castle. And as it chanc(‘d, there dwelt a smith, 
to whom I commanded my servant to carry my horse 
to shoe, and standing by him while my horse was 
a-shoeing, there ( ame to me one of the servants of 
the castle, perceiving me to lx; the cardinal’s servant 
an^l an Englishman, wl^o required me to go with 
hhn into the castle to ray lord, his master, whom he 
thought would lx; very glad of my coming and com- 
pany. Whose request I granted, because I was al- 
ways desirous to see and be acquainted with strangers, 
in especial with men in honour and authority. So 
I went with him, who conducted me into the castle ; 
and being entered into the first ward, the watchmen 
of that ward, being very honest tall men, came and 
saluted me most reverently, and knowing the cause 
G 
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of my coming, desired me to stay a little while, till 
they advertised ray lord, their master, of my being 
there. And so I did. And, incontinent, the lord of 
the castle came out to me ; who was called Monsieur 
Crequi, a nobleman born, and very nigh of blood to 
King Louis, the last king that reigned before this 
King Francis. And at his first coming, he embraced 
me, saying, that I was right heartily welcome, and 
thanked me that I so gently would visit him and 
his castle ; saying furthermore, that he was preparing 
to encounter the king and my lord, to desire them 
most humbly the next day to take his castle in their 
way, if he could so entreat them. And true it is, 
that he was ready to ride in a coat of velvet, with a 
pair of velvet arming-shoes on his feet, and gilt spurs 
on his he<ils. Then he took me by the hand, and 
most gently led me into his castle through another 
ward ; and being once entered into the base court of 
the castle, I saw all his family and household ser- 
vants standing in goodly order, in black coats and 
gowns like mourners, who led me into the hall, 
which was hanged with hand-guns as thick as one 
could hang by another upon the walls ; and in the 
hall stood a hawk's perch, whereon sat three or four 
fair goshawks. Then went we into the parloiir, 
which was hanged with fine old arras ; and beiiig 
there but a while communing together of my Lord 
of Suffolk, how he was there to have besieged the 
same, his servants brought to him bread and wine 
of divers sorts, whereof he caused me to drink. ^ And 
after, I will,’ quoth he, ^ show you the strength of my 
house, how hard it would have been for my Lord of 
Suffolk to have won it. Then led he me upon the 
walls, which were very strong, more than fifteen feet 

p 
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thickj and well garnished with great battery-pieces 
of ordnance^ ready charged^ to lie shot off against 
the king and my lord s coming. When he had 
showed me the walls and tlie bulwarks about the 
castle^ he descended from the walls and came down 
into a fair inner court, where his genet stood for to 
mount upon, with twelve other genets, the fairest 
and best that ever I saw, and in especial his own, 
which was a mare-genet ; he showed me that he 
might have had for her 400 crowns. But upon the 
twelve other genets were mounted twelve goodly 
young gentlemen, called pages of honour ; all bare- 
headed, in coats of cloth of gold and black velvet 
cloaks, and on their legs boots of red Spanish leather, 
and spurs parcel gilt. Then he took his leave of 
me, commanding his steward and other gentlemen 
to attend upon me, and conduct me to my lady, his 
wife, to dinner ; and that done, lie mounted his ge- 
net, and took his journey forth out of his castle. 
Then the steward, with the rest of the gentlemen, 
led me up into a tower in the gatehouse, where, at 
that time, my lady, their mistress, lay, for the time 
that the king and my lord should tarry there ; I 
being in a fair great dining-chamber, w^here the 
table was covered for dinner, and there I attended 
nty lady's coming ; and after she came thither out 
of her own chamber, she received me most gently, 
like one of noble estate, having a train of twelve 
gentlewomen. And when she, with her train, came 
all out, she said to me, ^ Forasmuch,' quoth she, 

‘ as ye be an Englishman, whose custom is in your 
country to kiss all ladies and gentlewomen without 
offence, although it be not so here in this realm, yet 
will I be so bold as to kiss you, and so shall all my 
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maidens.' By means whereof, I kissed my lady and 
all her women. Then went she to her dinner, be- 
ing as nobly served as I have seen any of her estatt? 
here in England, having all the dinner-time with 
me pleasant communication, talking of the usage 
and behaviour of our gentlewomen and gentlemen 
of England, and commending much the behaviour 
of them right excellently ; for she was with the king 
at Ardres, when the great encounter and meeting 
was between the French king and the king our 
sovereign lord ; at which time she was, both for her 
person and goodly haviour, appointed to company 
with the ladies of England. To be short, after 
dinner, pausing a little, I took my leave of her, and 
so dojparted and rode on my journey."* 

For the confirmation of their league, and to carry 
over to Henry the order of St Michael, Francis de- 
spatched an embassy to his court. Wolsey about this 
time had finished his new palace at Hampton, of 
which he afterwards made a present to the king ; 
and here the French ambassador, with his attend- 
ants, was entertained for some days. Amongst these 
was Du Bcllay, the historian, whose astonishment 
seems to have been raised to a high pitch by the 
splendour of the cardinal's palace. The chambers," 
says he, had hangings of wonderful value, and every 
place glittered with innumerable vessels of silver and 
gold. There were two hundred and fourscore beds, 
the furniture to most of them being silk, and all for 
the entertainment of strangers. Returning to Lon- 
don, we were, on St Martin's Day, invited by the 
king to a banquet, the most sumptuous I ever be- 
held, whether you considered the dishes or the 
• Cavendish, vol. i. p. 105-109, inclusive. 
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masks and playes, wherein the Lady Mary, the 
king’s daughter, acted a part.” It is of this regal 
banquet that Cavendish, also an eyewitness, de- 
clares he has neither wit in his gross oJd head, nor 
cunning in his bowels to describe the dishes, sub- 
tleties, and many strange devices.* Yet this, ye 
shall understand, that although it was at Hamp- 
ton-Court marvellous sumptuous, yet did this ban- 
quet far exceed the other as fine gold doth silver in 
weight and value ; and, for my part, I must 
needs confess (which saw them both) that I never 
beheld the like, or read in any story or chro- 
nicle of any such feast. In the midst of this ban- 
quet there was turn eying at the barriers, even in 
the chamber, with lusty gentlemen in gorgeous com- 
plete harness on foot, — then there was the like on 
horseback ; and this done, there came in a number of 
the fair ladies and gentlewomen that bare any bruit or 
fame of beauty in all this realm. They were clothed 
in the most rich apparel, devised in the most va- 
rious and goodly fashions which the cunn ingest 
tailors could shape or cut, to set forth their beauty, 
gesture, and tiie lovely proportion of their bodies. 
These seemed to all men more angelic than earthly 
creatures made of flesh and bone. Surely to me, 
simple soul, it seemed inestimable to be described, 
and so I think it was to others of a more high judg- 
inent.”t 

Upon this occasion a dramatic interlude was in- 
troduced, acted by children, who spoke in the La- 
tin tongue. The subject was the captivity of the 
Pope, and the unfortunate state of the sons of the 
Freiujh king, who had been left as hostages in the 
* Cavendish, vol. i. 130. -j- Ibid. p. 137* 
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hands of the emperor ; and the concluding act re- 
presented the deliverance of the Holy Father, the re- 
turn of the French princes to their native country, 
and the establishment of peace in Christendom by 
the exertions of Wolsey. On the conclusion of the 
play four companies of maskers danced, after which 
Henry himself appeared, apparelled in cloth of gold. 
He was accompanied by the Duke of Su|rolk, the 
Grand Master of France, the Marquis of Exeter, 
and Sir Edward Neville ; and this company, ad- 
vancing to the marble fountain which stood at the 
end of the chamber of disguisings, selected the 
fairest ladies that sat around it, and danced with 
them. They then pulled off their visors and made 
themselves known, which concluded the sports of 
the evening.* 

The king was now in his thirty-sixth year. He 
had continued in wedlock since 1509, and had been 
deeply disappointed, that of the children which his 
queen had brought him, none survived but a single 
daughter. Naturally inclined to pleasure, and a de- 
voted admirer of female beauty, Henry made little 
effort 10 shut his eyes to the fact that Catherine, 
now past forty, had entirely lost her personal attrac- 
tions ; and it was not to be expected that a monarch 
who was the slave of passion, and whose religion 
was a matter of the head, not of the heart, should 
maintain a rigid observance of his marriage-vows. 
In 1527, Mistress Anne Boleyn, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, returned from France, where she 
had been educated under circumstances which were 
favourable, not only to the acquisition of all elegapt 
accomplishments, but to the strengthening of her 
* Cavendish, vol. i. p, 136-138. 
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understanding and the improvement of her mind. 
As early as 1515, she had been sent over to that 
kingdom to be attendant on the Princess Mary, the 
wife of Louis the Twelfth. On the death of this 
monarch, and the return of his widow to England, 
Anne entered the household of Queen Claude, in 
whose palace she remained till she was seventeen. 
At this time, Margaret, duchess of Alen 9 on, the 
sister of Francis, became deeply attached to her, and 
on the demise of the queen she was taken into her 
family. Here she probably remained till the mar- 
riage of that princess with the King of Navarre 
in 1527, — an event which, as it took her protectress 
from Paris, seems to have occasioned her recall to 
England, where she immediately became one of 
the maids of honour to Catherine. It has been the 
fashion of many writers of the Romish Church, to re- 
present Anne Boleyn as having led a singularly pro- 
fligate life in her early youth ; but there appears no 
ground for so slanderous an attack. That the edu- 
cation of a youthful and beautiful female in one of 
the most corrupted courts of Europe should produce 
austere or reserved manners, was not to be ex- 
pected ; but no evidence deserving of a moment’s 
credit has been adduced to prove the slightest im- 
purity of life ; the tales against her being evidently 
the after-coinage of those misguided zealots who, by 
destroying her reputation, weakly imagined they 
were performing a service to religion. 

When she first appeared at court, she was a lovely 
young woman in her twentieth year. She is de- 
scribed as possessing a rare and admirable beauty, 
clear and fresh, with a noble presence and most per- 
fect shape. . Her personal graces were enhanced 
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by a cheerfulness and sweetness of temper which 
never forsook her^ and her education had secured to 
her all those feminine accomplishments which were 
fitted to dazzle and delight a court. She danced 
with uncommon grace, sung sweetly, and, by the 
remarkable vivacity and wit of her conversation, re- 
tained the admiration of those who had at first been 
only attracted by her beauty.* 

Two events rendered the time when she first ap- 
peared in the train of Catherine an important crisis 
in the life of Henry. The Bishop of Tarbes, one 
of the French plenipotentiaries for the marriage of 
the Princess Mary, the king’s daughter, to the Duke 
of Orleans, had thrown out some casual doubts and 
queries as to her legitimacy, which revived, in the 
mind of the monarch, his ancient scruples regarding 
the legality of his marrying his brother’s widow. 
In the next place, Wolsey’s favourite scheme at this 
moment was to encourage this feeling, that it might 
lead to d divorce, and enable him to bring about a 
matrimonial union between Henry and the sister of 
Francis. t On her first arrival at court, Anne was 


* W yat.t’s Memoir of Anne Bole.yn, in Cavendisli’s Life of Wol- 
sey, vol. ii. [>. 102: There was at this time presented to tlie eye 

of the court, the rare and admirable beauty of the fresli and yonn^ 
lady, Anne Boleyn, to be attending upon tlie (jneen. In this noble 
imp, the graces of nature, {.puced by gracious education, seemed 
even at tne first to have promised bliss unto lier ciftertiiiies. Slie 
was taken at that time to have a beauty not so wliitely, as clear and 
fresh above all we may esteem, whicir apj)eared much more excel- 
lent by her . favour, passing" sweet and cheerful, and these also in- 
creased by her noble presence of shape and fashion, representing 
both mildness and majesty more than can be expressed.” 

•b It appears by a letter from Wolsey to Heurj’^, dated 5th July 
lr>27> after he had left London on his journey to France, that he 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury had a communication on the 
king’s “ secret matter” at Feversham, and that, at that time, the 
knowledge of it had come to the queen’s grace, who took it dis- 
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welcomed with the homage and adulation which her 
youth, her loveliness, and her accomplishments in- 
spired ; and there seems some ground for believing 
that Henry became enamoured of her almost im- 
mediately. But he concealed, it is even said he 
struggled with, his incipient passion ; and Wolsey, 
whose penetration it was no easy matter to de- 
feat, did not for some time become aware of the 
sentiments of his sovereign. Meanwhile, Lord 
Percy, the eldest son of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, professed an honourable attachment to the fair 
Boleyn, and was looked on with no unfavourable 
eye ; but, as soon as the king was informed of the 
circumstance, both parties received orders to absent 
themselves from court, and it was intimated to the 
earl that he must seek another alliance for his son. 
These communications were made, it is said, by the 
cardinal, who suspected nothing of the true cause, 
although he incurred the resentment of the lady, 
as the instrument of breaking off her engagement 
with Percy. Wolsey soon after departed on his 
embassy to France, and Henry having recalled 
Anne, reinstated her in her place as a maid of 
honour to the queen, and seemed to be so much 
captivated with her engaging demeanour, that his 
admiration could no longer be concealed. It is as- 
serted that, on one occasion, when her royal mistress 
and she were playing at cards, the former signifi- 
cantly rallied her, exclaiming, — My Lady Anne, 
you have good hap to stop ever at a king ; but you 


pleasantly. — State-f)apers published by Government, vol. i. p. 197. 
See also a remarkable letter, on the subject of the divorce, from 
Wolsey to Henry, dated 1st July 1527. — State-papers published by 
Government, p. 94. 
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are like others, you will have all or none.”* — In- 
deed,” says Cavendish, all this time there is no 
doubt but good Queen Catherine both heard by re- 
port, and perceived with her eyes, how the matter 
was framed against her (good lady I) although she 
showed neither to Mistress Anne nor to the king 
any spark or kind of grudge or displeasure, but took 
and accepted all things in good part, and with wis- 
dom and great patience dissembled the same.”t 
Dissimulation, however, with his majesty was now 
at an end. Henry had never been taught to restrain 
his passions; his past life, although outwardly decent, 
had not been remarkable for continency ; his love of 
pleasure, and the frequent opportunities of meeting 
the beautiful Anne at court, exposed him to perpe- 
tual temptation ; and he at length declared himself, 
with the confidence of a monarch who felt that he had 
only to make known his predilection to be accepted 
as a lover. But in this he was mistaken ; for, though 
compelled to listen to his solicitation, the lady fell 
upon her knees, and made the following answer : — 
I deem, most noble king, that your majesty speaks 
these words in mirth, to prove me ; if not, I beseech 
your highness earnestly to take this answer in good 
part, and I speak it from the bottom of my soul : 
Believe me I would rather lose my life than give 
encouragement to your addresses.” Henry, how- 
ever, in the common jargon of the libertine, de- 
clared that he would live in hope ; when his perse- 
verance in insult drew forth this spirited reply : — 
I understand not, mighty king, how you should 
entertain any such hope. Your wife I cannot be, 
both in respect of mine own unworthiness, and also 

* Cavendisli, vol, i. p. 6U, 4* Ibid. 
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because you have a queen already. Your mistress, 
be assured, I will never be.”* 

It was not in the nature of the king to renounce, 
from moral restraints, any object upon which he 
had set his affection, — opposition only rendered his 
desires more uncontrollable, and difficulties aroused 
that selfish tyranny of character, which overlooked 
the rights of others, and induced the persuasion that 
all ought to be subservient to his wishes. From the 
moment he was convinced that he must either re- 
nounce his love or make Anne Boleyn his queen, 
the project of a divorce from Catherine became the 
earnest subject of his contemplation. His scruples 
regarding the legitimacy of his union with her, 
which had lain dormant four-and- twenty years, 
suddenly assumed, in his mind, an importance 
and a magnitude which, it is probable, they never 
would have attained, unless seen through the de- 
ceitful and distorting medium of his love. Henry 
must not be judged uncharitably, but fairly ; and 
no one who investigates the facts, with a mind free 
from preconceived opinions, can come to any other 
conclusion than that which pronounces his conduct 
at this moment to have been marked by hypocrisy, 
selfishness, and a fixed determination to gratify his 
passions. That the crimes of such an instrument 
should be overruled by Him who is wonderful in 
working, to accomplish the destined deliverance of 
the human mind from error, and to re-establish 
the dominion of truth, is one of those mysterious 
but consolatory facts in the history of the world, 
which teach us to repose with confidence on the 


Sloane MSS. 2495, quoted by Turner, vol. ii. p. 197. 
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perfect wisdom and benevolence which mark its 
moral government. 

Whilst, however, on the one hand, we recognise 
the passion of the king for his new favourite, and 
his determination to pursue a divorce, as amongst 
the secondary causes of the Reformation, it is not 
to be forgotten that many other events had concur- 
red at this period to produce that restless, inquiring, 
and dissatisfied state of the public mind through- 
out Europe, which was evidently conducting to 
some great revolution. The temporal power and spi- 
ritual infallibility of the Pope had already received 
a visible shock ; and in the college which Wolsey 
had erected as a defence of the Romish Church, 
the opinions of Luther were entertained and elo- 
quently defended. In almost every European state, 
the Papal power had ceased to be regarded with that 
respect which had hitherto been paid to it. In Italy, 
and especially at Rome, the secret abuses of its 
government were detected, and it was well known 
tlie orthodoxy of that country had rested for many 
years on expediency and profit rather than on con- 
viction. In France, the Protestants had increased 
under the favour of the Queen of Navarre. In 
Spain, the Pope had been treated as a fallible mi- 
nister ; an appeal was entered from his judgment to 
a general council ; and the authority of the Roman 
See directly abolished by an imperial proclamation 
throughout the kingdom : whilst in Germany, 
Switzerland, and the Low Countries, the ne\v doc- 
trines were universally taught and enthusiastically 
defended. All these circumstances had evidently 
prepared the way for some great change. 

Impatience under opposition, and all impetuous 
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desire to hurry forward to the accomplishiiK'nt of 
his wishes, were prominent features in Henry’s 
mind. That he had entertained scruples regard- 
ing his marriage with his brother’s widow, when 
it was first talked of, is certain, and that his 
father had given some countenance to them is 
equally true; but the assurances of the princess 
herself, the circumstance that there was no hope 
of an heir to the crown, and, most of all, the Papal 
dispensation which had been obtained, so entirely 
quieted his conscience, that the revival of such 
difficulties, after the lapse of so long a period, must 
excite surprise, did we not possess the secret key to 
all his actions in his passion for the young maid of 
honour. 

During Wolsey’s absence on the Continent, the 
monarch had consulted the opinions of some learned 
scholars and canonists, and, being himself no mean 
adept in scholastic theology, had returned to the study 
of Aquinas, his favourite writer, collecting notes as 
he proceeded in his studies, and throwing them into 
the form of a separate treatise. Vanity had at first 
made him an author, and a correspondence in let- 
ters which, during the continuance of his work, 
he carried on with Anne Boleyn, clearly proves 
that he resumed his pen under the operation of 
lower and more selfish motives. One of these 
epistles, in which he alludes to his book, will 
sufficiently establish this assertion : — Mine own 
Sweetheart, — This shall be to advertise you of 
the great ailingness that I find here since your 
departing, for I ensure you methinketh the time 
longer since your departing now last, than I was 
wont to do for a whole fortnight. I think your 
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kindness and my fervency of love caused it; for, 
otherwise, I would not have tliought it possible 
that, for so little a while, it should have grieved me. 
But now that I am coming towards you, methink- 
eth my pain half relieved ; and also I am right 
well comforted, insomuch that my book maketh sub- 
stantially for my matter, in writing whereof I have 
spent above eleven hours this day, which causeth me 
now to write the shorter letter to you now at this 
time, because of some pain in my head/* Ilis ma- 
jesty, whose controversial labours and fervency of love 
had given him a headach, now proceeds to express 
himself in terms too indelicate for transcription; 
after which, he concludes with a declaration that he 
was, and is, and shall be Anne Boleyn’s, by his 
will.* Another of these letters is important, as it 
informs us of the fact, that the beautiful object 
of his love, however virtuous in her resolution 
not to become the king’s mistress, was disposed to 
encourage his^ affection with the hope of sharing 
'his throne. She had sent Henry the gift of a 
jewel, for which he thus expressed his thanks : — 

For a present so valuable that nothing could be 
more (considering the whole of it), I return you 
my most hearty thanks, not only on account of tlie 
costly diamond and the ship in which the solitary 
damsel is tossed about, but chiefly for the fine in- 
terpretation, and too humble submission which your 
goodness has made to me ; for I think it would be 
very difficult for me to find an occasion to deserve it, 
if I was not assisted by your great humanity and 
favour, which I have sought, do seek, and will 

^ Grove’s Lii’e of Wolsey, vol. iv. p. C, in the Memoirs ol 
Henry the Eighth, frt»ni Wolsey ’s death to the end of his reij^n. 
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always seek to preserve by all the services in my 
power, and this is my firm intention and hope, 
according to the motto, ^ Aut illuc aut nullibi/ 
The demonstrations of your afiections are such, the 
fine thoughts of your letter so cordially expressed, 
that they oblige me for ever to love, honour, and 
serve you sincerely, beseeching you to continue in 
the same firm and constant purpose, and assuring 
you that, on my part, I will not only make you a 
suitable return, but outdo you in loyalty of heart, 
if it be possible. I desire you, also, if at any time 
before this I have in any sort offended you, you 
will give me the absolution which you ask, assuring 
you that hereafter my heart shall be dedicated to 
you alone, — I ;wish my body were so too, — God 
can do it, if he pleases, to whom I pray once a-day 
for that end, hoping that at length my prayers Avill 
be heard. I wish the time may be short, but I 
shall think it long till we see one another. Writ- 
ten by the hand of the secretary who, in heart, 
body, and will, is your loyal and most assured ser- 
vant, H. No other heart. A, B. seeks Rex.**^ 

On Wolsey*s return to England from his French 
embassy, Henry advised farther with him on his 
^ secret matter,” — the name given by those confiden- 
tial persons whom he had consulted to the project 
of a divorce from his queen and a marriage with 
Anne Boleyn. The cardinal was already acquaint- 
ed with the king’s scruples as to the legality of his 
marriage, and a desire that his master should 
espouse a French princess had rendered him by no 
means indisposed to further the project of a final 
separation ; but his intentions to marry a subject,— 

* Grove’s Life of Wolsey, vol. iv. at end, pp. 6, C. 
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a woman so far beneath his royal rank, recom- 
mended solely by her beauty and accomplishments, 
— came with stunning and appalling suddenness 
upon the minister. He fell upon his knees before 
liis sovereign, and anxiously laboured to dissuade 
hini from a resolution which he foresaw would 
be attended with calamitous consequences. Hen- 
ry, however, was inexorable; and the other, ac- 
quainted by long experience with the disposition of 
his master, dissembled his mortification, and ap- 
peared to enter cordially into his views. The king's 
treatise, explaining his scruples, was now laid be- 
fore Sir Thomas More, who excused hihaself from 
giving an opinion because he had not professed 
divinity. His majesty, however, urged him to confer 
with the Bishops of Durham and Bath, and allowed 
him* sufficient time to form a judgment. More 
foresaw the difficulty of obtaining from any of the 
prelates or members of the privy-council a perfectly 
unbiassed report, and, at his next interview, he 
besought the king to consult such as neither in re- 
spect of their own worldly commodity, nor for fear 
of his princely authority, would be inclined to de- 
ceive him.^ Henry inquired whom he meant, and 
was somewhat displeased when, instead of any 
living authorities, he was referred to Jerome, Au- 
gustine, and the fathers. The learned knight, 
however, had spoken with so much wisdom, that 
his evasion was taken in good part, and for the 
present he was left to himself. It is probably to this 
time that we may refer the following characteristic 
anecdote recorded by his relation : — Now, would 
to our Lord, son Roper, exclaimed Sir Thomas one 
day at Chelsea water-side, that I were put into a 
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sack and cast into the Thames, upon condition that 
three things were well established in Christendom.** 
Mr Roper was naturally curious to know what 
these three things were, and the other continued, 
— In faith, son, they be these : — The first is, that 
whereas the most part of Christian princes be at 
mortal wars, — they were all at universal peace. 
The second, that whereas the Church of Christ is at 
this present sore afflicted with many errors and 
heresies, — it were settled in perfect uniformity of 
religion. The third, that whereas the matter of 
the king*s marriage is now come in question, — it 
were, to the glory of God and the quietness of all 
parties, brought to a good conclusion/** 

On the 10th December 1527, Clement the Se- 
venth, who till that time had been shut up by the 
imperial armies in the Castle of St Angelo, recovered 
his liberty, in consequence of a treaty with the em- 
peror, by which he agreed to abstain from inter- 
ference with his designs upon Milan and Naples ; to 
pay 95,000 dmcats on the instant ; thrice as much 
afterwards ; and to grant him the tenth part of all ec- 
clesiastical revenues within his dominions.t Scarce- 
ly had the Pope begun to breathe, after his captivity, 
in his retreat at Orvieto, than he was visited by 
the English envoys, who, after presenting their 
congratulations on his recovery of liberty, opened to 
him the matter of the divorce, which formed the 
main purport of their mission. Nothing could be 
more inopportune or perplexing ; for, whilst confined 
in the Castle of St Angelo, Charles had obtained 
his promise that he would enter into no transaction 

* Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More, by Singer, p. 24. 

Carte, vol, iii. p. 7 b. 
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which might be prejudicial to the rights of the Queen 
of England, without first communicating with him ; 
and Clement, although restored to personal freedom, 
still saw the imperial armies in possession of his 
capital, and quartered in the Papal states. The 
commissioners presented to him two documents, 
wliich, in the name of Henry, they urgently re- 
quested him to sign, — the one a commission, by 
which he commanded Wolsey to hear and pronounce 
sentence in the cause of the divorce ; the other a dis- 
pensation, by which the kiftg was empowered to enter 
into a new marriage. His holiness was earnestly 
desirous to oblige Henry, who had hitherto com- 
ported himself as a faithful son of the Church ; but 
he hesitated when he considered the almost inevi- 
table displeasure on the part of Charles to which his 
compliance must expose him. Overcoming his 
scruples, however, he at last consented and signed 
the papers required. On this occasion, Gardiner 
and Fox presented the royal treatise upon the 
projected divorce to the Supreme Pontiff. The 
next day, at afternoon,” say the English ambassa- 
dors, we went, as was appointed, to the Pope, 
and exhibited unto him the king's book, which he 
incontinently began to read, standing awhile ; and 
after sitting down upon a form covered with a piece 
of an old coverlet not worth 20d., homing the book, 
read over the epistle before, and the latter part of 
the book touching the law, without suffering any of 
us to help him therein ; noting evermore the reasons, 
one succeeded another, and objecting that which 
lie saw afterwards answered ; which done, his holi- 
ness greatly commended the book . . . ; and so, 
seeming to be right well content, his holiness de- 

Q 
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manded whether the king’s highness had, at any 
time, broken this matter to the queen or not. We 
said Yes, and that she showed herself content to 
stand to the judgment of the Church.”* 

Scarcely had he signed these necessary docu- 
ments, when the further request was made, that 
a legate from Rome should be sent to England, and 
joined in the commission with Wolsey. Of this 
second demand the object is not apparent. It has 
been conjectured that the English dignitary, who 
hitherto had strongly urgtd forward the divorce, in 
the hope of yet diverting the king from his passion 
for Anne Boleyn, and of procuring his marriage with 
a French princess, when he discovered that his sove- 
reign was irrevocably bent upon the union which 
he so much dreaded, became more lukewarm in the 
cause, and felt anxious that the decision should rest 
rather upon the responsibility of a Roman cardinal 
than upon himself. But whatever be the motive we 
must assign for the change, the idea of naming an 
additional legate appeared to Clement unnecessary. 
He represented to the ambassadors, that the surest, 
and undoubtedly the shortest method for the king 
to accomplish his purpose was, to commence his suit 
before Wolsey, acting in virtue of the commis- 
sion already despatched under his ordinary legatine - 
authority. He observed, that after proceedings 
were commenced, if the monarch felt persuaded in 
his own conscience (which could resolve his doubts 
better than all the doctors in the world), he ought 
to have no scruple in marrying another wife ; after 
which he might prosecute his action, and send for a 


Strype, Ecclesiast. Memor. vol. ii. p. 72* 
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legate to determine the cause consistorially.* This 
suggestion, however, did not please the king, and 
Clement was at length prevailed upon to appoint 
Cardinal Campegio to proceed as his legate to Eng- 
land, for the determination of the great question. 
He at the same time granted a decretal Bull, which 
pi*evented any appeal to Rome from the decdsion of 
his two representatives, and rendered final whatever 
judgment they should pronounce. t This last, how- 
ever, was given under the express injunction, that 
it was to be shown to the king and Wolsey alone, — 
a condition which, notwithstanding an earnest en- 
treaty that it might' be perused by the privy-coun- 
dl, was scrupulously observed. 

Although Campegio had been appointed in March, 
he did not arrive till October, — a delay which ex- 
ceedingly irritated his majesty, and disposed him 
to suspect that Wolsey had not employed siif- 
ficient diligence in expediting the divorce. On 
coming to court the legate was received with 
much distinction. At his own request he had been 
spared the ceremony of a public entry into the capi- 
tal, being rendered completely lame by the gout ; 
but after a few days' rest he was conducted to the 
royal presence, and placed on the right hand of the 
throne. His secretary then rose, and in a florid 
Latin oration enumerated the great services which 
had been lately rendered to the Pope by the King 
of England ; describing the miseries which had been 
inflicted upon Italy, and especially the dominions of 
the Church, by the barbarians ; and addressing 
Henry as the deliverer of the Supreme Pontiff, 
and the preserver of his capital.** To this Fox, the 

«Carte7wl. iii. p. 89. 
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provost of Cambridge, made a suitable reply ; and 
the king, having retired to hold a private conference 
with the two legates, was struck with astonishment 
and indignation when Campegio, instead of pro- 
posing, as he had expected, an immediate decision 
of the cause, began to dissuade its further prosecu- 
tion in the most earnest terms. To this, however, 
his royal auditor would not listen for a moment. He 
replied in an angry and determined tone, that he 
had been deceived by the Pope; and it was with 
difficulty that the legate appeased his wrath by ex- 
hibiting the decretal Bull, taking the precaution, 
however, to hold it all the time firmly in his own 
hands, and refusing to intrust it for a moment either 
to the monarch or the other cardinal. 

During tli|jse transactions, the people, by whom 
the queen was much beloved, began openly to mur- 
mur against them ; the merchants in the city re- 
fused to frequent the marts which had been opened 
in France as substitutes for those in the Nether- 
lands; and the w^ar which had been lately de- 
nounced against the emperor was unpopular, not 
only with the nation, but with the great majority of 
the privy-council, who were now anxiously watch- 
ing for an opportunity to compass Wolsey's ruin. 
The dissatisfaction of his subjects, including council- 
lors and nobles, was not unknown to the king ; and 
having summoned to his palace at Bridewell the 
judges, with the lord-mayor, the members of the com- 
mon-council, and other persons of inferior note, he 
addressed to them a laboured speech, in which he at- 
tempted to justify his conduct and the reasonable- 
ness of his proceedings. The tenor of this address, 
as it is given by one who heard it, is characteristic. 
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and worthy of notice. After alluding to the happi- 
ness and glory of his government for the last twenty 
years, he proceeded to point but the misery which 
might ensue should he be cut off by death without 
leaving lawful issue. For though/’ said he, we 
have had the Lady Mary, singular both in beauty 
and shape, by the most noble Lady Catherine, yet 
we have been lately informed by pious and learned 
divines, that having married her who was formerly 
the wife of Prince Arthur, our brother, our union 
is prohibited by the Divine Writ, and the issue of 
such a marriage cannot be legitimate; and that 
which gives us much greater pain and torment is, 
that having sent ambassadors last year to negotiate 
a marriage between the Duke of Orleans and our 
daughter Mary, with Francis, king of Prance, 
it was observed by one of his councillors, ^ that 
before treating of such an affair, it must first be in- 
quired into whether Mary was a legitimate child ; 
it being evident,’ added he, ‘ that she was be- 
gotten of the Lady Catherine, his brother’s relict, 
and that such a marriage, by Divine right, is prohi- 
bited.’ ” The king proceeded to observe, that none 
could understand with what fear and horror this 
speech had filled his mind. The matter,” he declared, 
imported no less than the hazard of eternal salva- 
tion, both in body and soul.” He then continued 
in the following manner : — For this only cause, I 
protest before God and on the word of a prince, I 
have asked counsel of the greatest clerks in Chris- 
tendom, and for this cause 1 have sent for this le- 
gate, as a man indifferent, only to know the truth, 
and to settle my conscience, and for none other cause, 
as God can judge. And, as touching the queen, if 
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it be adjudged by law of God that she is my lawful 
wife, there was never thing more pleasant nor more 
acceptable to me in my life, both for the discharge 
and clearing of my conscience, and also for the good 
qualities and conditions which I know to be in her ; 
for I assure you all, that besides her noble parent- 
age of which she is descended, as you all know, 
she is a woman incomparable in gentleness, in hu- 
mility, and buxomness ; yea, and in all good quali- 
ties appertaining to nobilitie, as I these twenty 
years almost have had the true experiment of ; so 
that if I were to marry again, if the marriage might 
be good, I would surely chuse her above all other 
women. But if it be determined by judgment that 
our marriage was against God’s law, and clearly 
void, then I shall not only sorrow in departing from 
so good a lady and loving companion, but much 
more lament and bewail my unfortunate chance, 
that I have so long lived in adultery, to God’s great 
displeasure, and have no true heir of my body to in- 
herit this realm. These be the sores that vex my 
mind, — these be the pangs that trouble my con- 
science, — and for these griefs I seek a remedy. 
Therefore I require of you all, as our trust and 
confidence is in you, to declare to our subjects our 
mind and intent, according to our true meaning 
and desire ; then to pray with us that the very 
truth may be known, for the discharging of our 
conscience and the saving of our soul ; and for the 
declaration hereof I have assembled you together, 
and now you may depart.”* 

The religious hypocrisy and disregard of truth 
in this speech of the king are truly lamentable. 

• Hall, pp* 754, 755. Sunday, Sth November 1528. 
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At the time when he pronounced it he was violently 
in love with Anne Boleyn ; he had detetmined 
to make her his queen ; and he had commanded it 
to be privately intimated to the Pope, that he was 
unalterably resolved never more to share th6 bed 
of Catherine, as well on account of some incurable 
distempers of an unpleasant nature by which she 
was afflicted, as from the scruples which troubled 
liis conscience.* This, however, was the acceptable 
and most pleasant companion, whom, were he to 
marry again, he would choose above all others ! 

In these extraordinary transactions, no one is 
entitled to more cordial sympathy, or appears to 
have acted with greater prudence and meekness, 
than the unfortunate princess against whom all the 
proceedings were instituted. She had become early 
aware of Henry’s intentions relativt? to the divorce ; 
and, by a secret messenger whom he and Wolsey 
in vain attempted to intercept,t made her nephew, 

* Carto, vol. iii. p. 80. Herbert, p. 100. ‘‘ There are (says 

Wolsey in a letter to John Casalis, dated .January 1528, — Henry’s 
speech was made 8tli November 1.528) some particular reasons to 
l>e laid bef'oie his holiness in private, but not proper to commit to 
writing, upon which account, as well as by reason of some distem- 
pt*rs wliich the queen lies under, without hope of remedy ; as like- 
wise through some scruples which disturb the king’s conscience, 
insomuch that his majesty neither can nor will, for the future, look 
upon her, or live with her as his wife, be the consefiuence what it 
will.” 

•f As early as 11th August 1.527, the king’s “sbcret matter,” or 
liis intention of divorcing Queen Catherine, was known in Flanders 

i State-papers published by Government, vol. i. p. 2.54 ; Wolsey to 
lenry the l^ighth); and, on 5th September 1527, Wolsey informed 
Henr}'^, in a despatch written from Conipeigne (State-papers, vol. i. 
p. 275), that the emperor was aware of tlie King of England being 
minded to be separated from his queen. There is a curious letter 
publislied by Ellis (yol. i. p. 281), from Knight to Cardinal Wolsey, 
regarding Francis Philip, the queen’s sevrer, who seems to have 
been the private messenger sent by Catherine to the emperor. 
There is much low cunning and duplicity in Henry’s conduct in 
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the emperor, aware of the injury meditated against 
her. Jt would appear also, that she had at first 
professed a resolution to be entirely passive in the 
whole matter, and to submit to the judgment of 
the Church. But Charles was resolved that no in- 
dignity or injustice should be oflFered to one of whom 
he considered himself the natural protector ; and his 
answer to Ciareiicieux, when he denounced war upon 
the part of England, evinced that he deeply felt the 
injury which was meditated, and detected the quar- 
ter from which it proceeded. God grant,” said he, 
that I may not have better reason to defy Henry 
than he has to defy me. Can I pass over the indignity 
with which he threatens my aunt, by his application 
for a divorce, or the insult which he has offered to me, 
by soliciting me to marry a daughter whom he now 
pronounces a bastard ? But I am perfectly aware 
from whom these suggestions proceed. I would not 
satisfy the rapacity of the Cardinal of York ; nor 
employ my forces to seat liim in the chair of St 
Peter ; and he, in return, has sworn to be re- 
venged, and now seeks to fulfil his purpose. But, 
if war ensue, let the blood that must be shed rest 
on the head of him who is the original instigator 
of it.”* 

The conduct of Charles produced some alteration 
in the mind of the queen. She determined to be 
guided by the advice of the most able counsellors ; 
and, being aware of the artifices which had already 
been employed against her, resolved to assert her 
rights more strongly, and maintain, ^o the last, the 

this matter. See also State-papers by Government, vol. i. p. 275, 
as to Francis Philip,’s communication with the emperor. 

• Lingard, vol. vi. p. 176. Le Grand, vol. iii. pp. 27? 46. 
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legitimacy of her daughter. When visited, for the 
first time, by tfie legate Campegio, in company 
with Wolsey, and informed of the object of his 
mission, she was much overcome for a few moments, 
but soon recovered, and thus addressed them ; — 
Alas, my lords, is it now a question whether I be 
the king's lawful wife or no ! when I have been 
married to him almost twenty years, and, in the 
mean season, never question was made before. 
Divers prelates yet being alive, and lords also, and 
privy-councillors with the king at that time, then 
adjudged our marriage lawful and honest ; and now, 
to say it is detestable and abominable, I think it 
great marvel ; and especially when I consider what 
a wise prince the king's father was, and also the 
natural love and affection that King Ferdinand, 
my father, bare unto me. I think in myself, that 
neither of our fathers were so uncircumspect, so un- 
wise, and of so small a judgment, but they foresaw 
what might follow our marriage ; and in especial, 
the king, my father, sent to the court of Rome, 
and there, after long suit, with great cost and 
charge, obtained a license and dispensation, that I, 
being the one brother's wife, might without scruple 
of conscience marry with the other brother lawfully ; 
which license, under lead, I have yet to show ; 
which things make me to say, and surely believe, 
that our marriage was lawful, good, and godly. 
But of this trouble," said she, turning to Wol- 
sey, I only may thank you, my lord cardinal of 
York. Because I wondered at your high pride 
and vainglory, and abhorred your voluptuous life, 
and little regarded your presumptuous power and 
tyranny, therefore of malice you have kindled 
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this fire, and set this matter abroad ; and espe- 
cially for the great malice you bear to my nephew 
the emperor, whom I perfectly know you hate 
worse than a scorpion, because he would not sa- 
tisfy your ambition, and make you Pope by force; 
and therefore you have said more than once, that 
you would trouble him and his friends, — and you 
have kept him true promise ; for, of all his wars 
and vexations, he only may thank you ; and, as 
for me, his poor aunt and kinswoman, what trouble 
you put me to by this new-found doubt, God 
knoweth ; to whom I commit my cause, according 
to truth."* In reply to this spirited address, Wolsey 
assured the queen that she did him injustice ; affirm- 
ing that, so far from his being the first mover of 
the doubt, it was much against his wishes that 
the validity of the marriage had been brought into 
question ; but Catherine gave no credit to his as- 
sertions, and the preparations proceeded. 

Meanwhile the monarch, whose mind and con- 
science, according to his own account, were in so 
grievous a state of disquietude, kept his Cliristmas at 
his palace of Greenwich, and indulged in every kind 
of diversion. Jousts, tourneys, banquets, masques, 
and disguisings, filled up the day and much of the 
night, and the two legates, were received at court 
with great magnificence. Anne Boleyn, whom it was 
now evident that Henry at all risks had resolved to 
raise to the throne, shone in the midst of these gor- 
geous scenes, and began to evince the powers and fa- 
vouritism which belonged to so high a destiny. A 
party was formed around her, and, whether influenc- 
ed by herself or merely using her as an instrument 


Hall, p. 755. 
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for their own purposes^ it was soon apparent that their 
leaders, chiefly her own relatives, were animated by 
unfavourable feelings towards the cardinal. During 
the repeated delays in the process which followed 
the arrival of Campegio in England, — amid the va- 
cillations in the Papal cohrt, — the disquietudes of 
Wolsey, — and the negotiations of the English am- 
bassadors at Rome, — the king's passion increased 
Some hopes had been formed, that the terror of the 
royal mind during the continuance of a fatal and 
infecti(ias disorder, which about this time visited his 
dominions, would have produced a change in favour 
of the queen. During the prevalence of the plague, 
which had reached the court and attacked some of 
the gentlemen of the privy-chamber,* Henry had 
sent Anne Boleyn to the seat of her father in Kent, 
and, shutting himself up from the world, had, witli 
much apparent earnestness, joined his consort in her 
devotional exercises. Surrounded on all sides by 
images of mortality, a solemn impression seems to 
have been made upon his mind ; he confessed re- 
gularly, and on every Sunday and festival commu- 
nicated at the altar. But, as the danger passed 
away, these feelings disappeared ; it became evident 

• There is an ainiisin^ letter (Ellis, vol. i. p. 286} from Tuke to 
Wolsey, dated 28d June 1521^ which shows the extreme preeau- 
ti(j«s used by Henry to remove himself from infection, tlie care 
with which he studied tJie best medical remedies,. and the anxiety 
which he felt for Wolsey’s safety. It appears by the same letter 
tJiat both Aline Boleyn and her father. Lord Kochford, had caught 
the infection, but had recovered. “ The reader,” says Sir H. Ellis, 
in an amusing note introductory to this letter, “will probably smil^ 
to learn tliat a volume of Henry the Eighth's own time is still pre- 
served (MSS. Sloane, Brit. Miis. 1047), containing a large collec- 
tion of recipes for plaisters, sjiasniadmps, or dipped-plasters, oint- 
ments, waters, lotions, decoctions, and poultices, made by the king 
himself and his physicians. It begins with the “ king’s majesty’s 
own piastre.” 
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that Buch compunctious visitings were the offspring 
of terror, not of true religion ; that the king was a 
coward, not a penitent ; and as soon as the immediate 
fear of death, was removed, his passion resumed its 
ascendency. The beautiful favourite was recalled 
to court ; his queen was •enjoined to absent herself, 
and to occupy the palace at Greenwich ; a splendid 
establishment was appointed for Anne in apartments 
contiguous to those of the sovereign, and Henry com- 
manded his courtiers to attend her levees with the 
same cereffiony in which they presented themselves 
at those of her majesty. 

During these events at home, the arms of the 
emperor were once more crowned with success in 
Italy. The forces of Lautrec, the French com- 
mander, \vho had looked forward to the certain fall 
of Naples, became dispirited and inactive, owing to 
the want of supplies and the attacks of a contagious 
disorder ; whilst Charles the Fifth, who was anxious 
at this moment to show his devotion to the Supreme 
Pontiff, restored, without insisting on any conditions, 
all the fortresses which he had lost. These events 
brought with them important consequences. From 
the first, Clement had felt the difficulties of his situ- 
ation with regard to the divorce, and had adopted the 
policy of extreme caution and delay. Relying on the 
opinion of his best canonists, he knew that, what- 
ever previous steps might be taken, the final decision 
would rest with himself ; and he was instructed by 
the same advisers, that his ultimate judgment must 
he unfavourable to the English monarch. On the 
one hand, Henry unequivocally warned him, that 
such a determination would be followed by his throw- 
ing off all allegiance . to the Roman See; on the 
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other, Charles, although his characteristic calmness 
did not hurry him into such a threat, had never 
ceased to oppose every proposal which came from tlie 
Engljph ambassadors at Rome ; and the Spanish 
envoy, Guiguinez, did not hesitate to declare, that 
any conclusion against Catherine would be visited 
by no measured portion of his resentment. Delay, 
therefore, afforded a hope that some event might occur 
to render it unnecessary for the Pope to expose him- 
self to the wrath of either the one or the other of these 
powerful princes. To gain time, Campegio, on his 
leaving Italy, had been instructed to travel slowly, 
— on his arrival in England, to protract his pro- 
ceedings by every possible means, — to endeavour to 
reconcile the parties, if he failed to prevail on the 
queen to enter a monastery, — and, above all, not to 
pronounce a final sentence without first communi- 
cating with Rome. These injunctions the legate 
punctually fulfilled. To compose the differences, or 
to induce the queen to take the vows, was, indeed, 
impossible ; but so successful was he in drawing out 
the preliminary steps, that the proceedings for the 
trial of the marriage were not opened till nearly 
eight months after he presented himself in the Eng- 
lish capital, t 

All things were conducted with much solemnity. 
The court was held in the Great Hall of the Black 
Friars, where Wolsey and Campe^o took their 
places. Before the legates sat the secretaries and 
notaries ; on the right hung a cloth of estate, with a 
throne for the king ; and on the left was a chair for 
the queen. All things being prepared, the two 
royal parties were summoned. Henry accordingly 
* Turner, vol. ii, p. 251-253. -j- Ibid. p. 272. 

7 
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made appearance by his proxies ; but her majesty^ 
who attended in person, protested against the legates 
as incompetent judges, appealed to the Pope, and de- 
manded time to prove her allegation. Three days 
were accordingly allowed, and after this interval 
the court again assembled. The legates entered the 
hall with crosses, pillars, axes, and all the ceremony 
belonging to their degree. The foreigner opened tlnj 
proceedings in a prepared oration, the main subject 
of vvhi(;h was to declare the cause of his coming, 
and to promise the most impartial hearing. Henry, 
king of England, was then called into court, and, 
in an audible voice, answered, Here. Catherine, 
the queen, was next cited ; but although she was 
present, attended by the four bishops whom she 
had chosen as her counsel, and surrounded by the 
ladies of her household, she returned no answer. 
On her name being repeated, she rose from her 
chair, crossed herself with much fervour, came for- 
ward to the king ; and, throwing herself on her 
knees at his feet, thus addressed him, in broken 
English : — " Sir, I beseech you, for all the loves that 
hath been between us, and for the love of God, let 
me have justice and right; take of me some pity 
and compassion, for I am a poor woman and a 
stranger, born out of your dominions. I have here 
no assured friend, much less impartial counsel, and 
I flee to you as to the head of justice within this 
realm. Alas sir ! wherein have I oflended you, 
or what occasion given you of displeasure ; have 1 
ever designed against your will and pleasure, that 
you should put me from you? I take God and 
all the world to witness, that I have been to you 
a true, humble, and obedient wife, ever conformable 
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to your will and pleasure. Never have I said or 
done aught contrary thereto, being always well 
pleased and contented with all things wherein you 
had delight or dalliance, whether it were in little 
or much ; neither did I ever grudge in word or 
countenance, or show a visage or spark of discon- 
tent. I loved all those whom you loved, only for 
your sake, whether I had cause or no, whether they 
were my friends or mine enemies. This twenty 
years I have been your true wife, and by me ye 
have had divers children, although it hath pleased 
God to call them out of this world, which yet hath 
been no default in me ; and when ye married me 
at the first, I take God to be my judge I was a 
true maid ; and, whether it be true or no, I put it to 
your conscience. If there be any just cause by the 
law that ye can allege against me, either of disho- 
nesty or any other impediment, to banish and put 
me from you, I am contented to depart, albeit to my 
great shame and dishonour ; and if there be none, 
then here I most lowlily beseech you let me remain 
in my former estate, and receive justice at your 
hands. The king, your father, was, in the time of 
his reign, of such estimation through the world for 
his excellent wisdom, that he was accounted and 
called of all men the second Solomon ; and my 
father, Ferdinand, king of Spain, was esteemed one 
of the wisest princes that, for many ’years before, 
had reigned in Spain ; both, indeed, were excellent 
kings, full of wisdom and princely behaviour. It 
is not, therefore, to be doubted, but that they elected 
and gathered as wise, councillors about them as to 
their high discretion was thought meet. Also, as 
me seemeth, there was in those days as wise, as 
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leamed, and as judicious men, as be at this pre- 
sent in both realms, who thought then the marriage 
between you and me good and lawful ; therefore, 
it is a wonder to hear what new inventions are 
brought up against me, who never intended aught 
but honesty- Ye cause me to stand to the order 
and judgment of this new court, wherein ye may 
do me much wrong if ye intend any cruelty ; for 
ye may condemn me for lack of sufficient answer, 
having no impartial advisers but such as be assigned 
me, with whose wisdom and learning I am not ac- 
quainted. Ye must consider that they who be your 
subjects cannot be impartial councillors for my part ; 
they have been chosen out of your own council ; 
they have been made privy to your deliberations ; 
and they dare not, for fear of you, disobey your 
will, or frustrate your intentions. Therefore, most 
humbly do I require you, in the way of charity, 
and for the love of God, who is the just Judge, to 
spare me the extremity of this new court until I be 
advertised what way and order my friends in Spain 
may advise me to take ; and if ye will not extend 
to me so much impartial favour, your pleasure then 
be fulfilled, and to God I commit my cause.*'* Hav. 
ing spoken thus, the queen rose up in tears ; and, 
instead of returning to her former place, walked 
out of court, having first made a low obeisance to 
the king. An officer was commanded to recall her, 
and he again summoned her loudly. Madam," said 
her receiver-general, on whose arm she leant, ye 
are again called." — ^‘^Go on,” said she; hear it 
very well ; but this is no court wherein I can have 
j ustice, — proceed therefore.** She then left the hal 1 , 
* Cavendish, vol. i. pp. 149, 152, inclusive. 
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and n^ver again would be persuaded to make her 
appearance, either personally or by proxy,* 

This pathetic address, delivered with humility, 
and yet with the spirit becoming an innocent wo- 
man, made a deep impression ; and Henry, per- 
ceiving it, took occasion to extol the queen in high 
terms, declaring that she had ever been a devoted 
and dutiful wife, full of all virtue, gentleness, and 
obedience. He also acquitted the cardinal of any 
blame in bringing forward the cause, alleging that 
his minister’s opinion had been from the first against 
it ; and that his own scruples, and the fear of God’s 
indignation, were the sole motives which had in- 
duced him to institute an inquiry into the legality 
of his marriage. In this commendation of his consort, 
the monarch seems totally to have forgotten, that 
only a short time before, in a complaint made to 
the privy-council, he had declared, that from the 
manner in which she had lately conducted herself, 
he believed she hated him, — that his councillors 
thought his life was in such danger that he ought 
to withdraw himself entirely from her company. t 
So hypocriti(;al, crafty, and inconsistent was his 
conduct upon this occasion. 

When it was found that no persuasions could in- 
duce Catherine to appear again in court, she was 
pronounced contumacious, and the cause proceeded. 
On the part of the king, his counsel exerted them- 
selves to make out three points: — First, That the 
marriage between Prince Arthur and Catherine had 
been consummated ; from which it would follow, 
that liver subsequent marriage with Henry was 
contrary to the Divine law, as laid down in Le- 
* Cavendish, vol. i. p. 153. ^ *|* Burnet, vol. i. p. 113. 

11 
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viticus. Secondly i That even granting that tlie case 
admitted of a dispensation still the Bull of J ulius the 
Second was null^ having been obtained upon false 
allegations; and, They contended that the 

breve of dispensation, whicli was now exhibited by 
Catherine as remedying the defects of the Bull, was 
jfn evident forgery. It would be tedious and little 
instructive to enter at any length into these ques- 
tions, although it may be remarked generally, that 
on the first head the evidence, which was all led on 
one side, even with this advantage, appeared con- 
tradictory; on the second the king’s counsel failed 
to make out their assertions ; and as to the last, al- 
though the circumstances which were adduced in- 
ferred suspicion, they certainly fell short of proof. 

During the continuance of the proceedings, the 
queen transmitted to Charles and his brother Fer- 
dinand a detailed account of all that passed. These 
powerful princes left no method untried to assist the 
cause of their aunt ; their ambassadors at the Ro- 
man court ceased not for a moment to importune, to 
flatter, and even to threaten the Sovereign Pontiff; 
a treaty of alliance between his holiness and the em- 
peror was in the course of negotiation, which pro- 
mised the former a complete re-establishment of his 
power in Italy ; and, under these circumstances, it 
was in vain for Wolsey to urge Campegio to a final 
decision. So far from obeying him, the crafty Italian, 
adhering to his instructions, solicited the Pope to call 
the cause before himself. This, there is every rea- 
son to believe, had been Clement’s intention from 
the first, and he only awaited the moment when it 
could be done with most advantage to his own in- 
terests. 
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That time was now arrived. The queen*s appeal, 
with the reasons upon which it was founded, had 
been received ; the treaty between the Roman See 
and the emperor was concluded at Barcelona on 
June 29 ; and no sooner did the Pope receive cer- 
tain intelligence of this event, than he revoked the 
commission of the legates, prohibited all further 
proceedings in England, and reserved the cause to 
be tried in his own court. Henry had been in some 
measure prepared for this determination by the de- 
spatches of his ambassadors at Rome, yet he had 
never ceased to urge Campegio to hasten forward the 
trial ; whilst th(? legate, on the other hand, had art- 
fully prolonged the proceedings by repeated adjourn- 
ments, and managed matters with much adroitness. 

On the 23d of July the court met for the last 
time, and as it was generally expected by those igno- 
rant of the intrigues at Rome, that a decision would 
l>e pronounced for the king, the hall was crowded. 
Henry himself was present, but concealed behind the 
hangings, wdiere he could hear all that passed. When 
the cardinals had taken their scats, his majesty's 
counsel demanded judgment; upon which Campegio 
replied, that the case was too high and notable to 
be determiiK^d before he should have made the Pope 
acquainted with all the proceedings. I have not,” 
said he, come so far to please any man for fear, 
meed, or favour, be he king or any other potentate. 
I am an old man, sick, decayed, and looking daily 
for death. What should it then avail me to put my 
soul in the danger of God's displeasure, to my utter 
damnation, for the favour of any prince or high estate 
in this world. Forasmuch, then, that I understand 
the truth in this case is very difficult to be known, 
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and that the defendant will make no answer there- 
unto, but hath appealed from our judgment ; there- 
fore, to avoid all injustice and obscure doubts, I in- 
tend to proceed no farther in this matter until I have 
the opinion of the Pope, and such others of his coun- 
cil as have more experience and learning. For this 
purpose,'* he concluded, rising from his chair, I 
adjourn the cause till the commencement of the next 
term, in the beginning of October." 

The enunciation of this unlooked-for resolution 
produced a great sensation in the court, and the Duke 
of Sulfolk allowed himself to be so far overcome with 
passion as to start from his seat ; and striking his 
hand upon the table, loudly exclaimed, that they 
had never been merry in England since a cardinal 
came amongst them." Wolsey, although he had 
been aware for some time of liis waning favour with 
the king, would not suffer this personal insult to pass 
without notice ; and, rising with dignity, he uttered 
this spirited rebuke : — Sir, of all men witliin this 
realm, ye have the least cause to dispraise, or be 
offended with cardinjils; for, but for me, simple 
cardinal as I am, you at this moment would have 
had no head upon your shoulders, and no tongue 
therein to make so rude a report against us, who in- 
tend you no manner of displeasure. Know you 
then, proud lord, that I and my brother here will 
give place neither to you nor to any other in honour- 
able intentions to the king, and a desire to accom- 
plish his lawful wishes. But, bethink ye, my lord, 
were ye the king’s commissioner in a foreign coun- 
try, having a weighty matter to treat upon, would 
ye not advertise his majesty or ever ye went through 
the same ? Doubtless that ye would, right carefully ; 
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and, therefore, I advise you to banish all hasty ma- 
lice, and consider that we here be nothing but com- 
missioners for a time ; and dare not proceed to judg- 
ment without the knowledge of our supreme head. 
It is for this cause we do not more or less than our 
commission alloweth. Therefore, my lord, take 
my counsel ; hold your peace, pacify yourself, and 
frame your words like a man of honour and of wis- 
dom. Ye know best what friendship ye have re- 
ceived at my liands, and which I never before this 
time revealed to any one alive, either to my own 
glory or to your dishonour.”* Suffolk, by liis silence, 
appeared to acknowledge the truth of those secret 
circumstances to which the cardinal alluded; the 
court broke up, and after a short interval, certain 
intelligence arrived in England of the revocation of 
the legatine commission, and the removal of the 
cause to the tribunal of the Pope. 


Cavendish, vol. i. p. 168-170, Hall, p. 758* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Fall of Wolsey — Cranmer — Progress of the Reformation 
— England separates from. Rome — Death of Sir 77io~ 
mas More. 

Fall of (^ardinal Wolsey — His Illness and Death — Promotion of 
Sir Thomas More— Rise of Crannmr — I liificultics as to the Di- 
vorce — Rise of Cromwell — Kind’s Supremacy — Henry excom- 
municated — Cranmer made Archbishop of Canterbury — Marriage 
of the King to Anne Role^m — Coronation of the QiuHin — Cause of 
the Divorce heard at Rome — Sentence against the King— Par- 
liament assembled — Separation of the Cluirch of h'ngland IVom 
Rome — Execution of Bishop Fisher — Execution of Sir Th()jnas 
More. 


As soon as the proceeding became public, by whicli 
it seemed certain that Henry must renounce all 
hopes of having his great cause tried in England, 
every eye was turned to Wolsey. All who under- 
stood the character of his royal master were aware 
that the disappointment he had experienced would 
be ascribed to the misconduct of this great minister, 
and it was known that a strong faction had been al- 
ready formed against him. Immediately after the 
breaking up of the trial, Henry had sent his queen 
from court, and rode in his progress through tlie 
country with Anne Boleyn, who, although at the 
beginning of her splendid fortunes she had expressed 
herself under high obligations to the cardinal, was 
now entirely alienated from him. Of all this he was 
himself acutely sensible. He had, at an early period 
of the proceedings, discerned the dangerous situa- 
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tion into which he had ‘brought himself by his in- 
trigues to promote a marriage with France ; and 
he foresaw that, whatever way the decision went, 
liis influence with the king must suffer. Without 
a divorce, he had reason to dread Henry’s resent- 
ment, which had been already denounced in ter- 
rible terms with a divorce, he anticipated con- 
sequences equally fatal ; for the new queen was 
his enemy, and her relatives were his most powerful 
rivals. Under these impressions, he began to talk 
of retiring from public life ; seemed eager to complete 
his colleges ; and discoursed upon the delight of de- 
voting the evening of his days to his ecclesiastical 
labours. Those, however, who best understood his 
djaracter, predicted that he would be in no haste to 
realize these dreams of seclusion ; and now, when 
tile clouds were gathering around him, and men 
began to prophesy his fall, his conduct seemed to 
justify their opinion. 

The time having arrived for Campegio’s departure 
from England, he accompanied him to Grafton, 
in Northamptonshire, which the king had already 
reached in liis progress. Their coming,” says an 
eyewitness, raised divers opinions that the king 
would not speak with my lord cardinal, and there- 
upon were laid many great wagers. On arriving, 
Campegio was courteously conducted by the olli- 
eexs in waiting to a chamber which liad been pre- 
pared for him ; but the other, on requiring to be 
shown his apartment, was unceremoniously in- 
formed that there was no lodging appointed for him 

• Liiiffard, vol. vi. p. 181. Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 164 : “ Le Roy 
lui (Wolsey) usa de terriblcs lermes a cause qu’il sembloit ren 
vouloir refroidir.’^ 
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in the court. Sir Henry Norris entreated him, how- 
ever, to make use of his room, where, as he shifted 
his riding-apparel, he was visited by some of his 
friends, who informed him of the particulars of the 
king’s displeasure, and thus alforded him some time 
to prepare his answers. He was soon after called 
into the pr(‘sence-ch amber, Henry being disposed to 
talk with him and Campegio.” The meeting is thus 
admirably described by his biographer : — My lord 
and Campegio went together into the chamber of 
presence, where the lords of the council stood in a 
row in order, my lord pulling oft’ his cap to every 
one of them most gently, and so did they no less to 
him ; at which time the chamber was furnished 
with noblemen that were only intent on observing 
the countenance of the king and him, and what en- 
tertainment the king made him. Then immediately 
after came the king into the chamber, and standing 
there under the cloth of estate, my lord kneeled 
down before him, who took my lord by the hand, 
and so did he the other cardinal. Then he took 
my lord up by both arms, and caused him to 
stand with as amiable a cheer as ever he did. He 
then called him aside, and led him by the hand 
to a great window, where he talked with him, and 
caused him to be covered. Then,” continues this 
minute historian, could you have beheld the 
countenances of those who had made their wagers to 
the contrary, it would have made you to smile ; and 
thus were they all deceived, as well worthy for their 
presumption.”* Yet, although the courtiers lost 
their bets, the gleam of favour lasted but for a short 
time; and Wolsey discovered, in his private in- 
“ Cavendish, vol. i. p. 1 74. 
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tervicw with the king, that the star of his high 
fortunes was set for ever. It was observed that 
Henry used angry words ; and plucking a letter from 
his bosom, probably some of the cardinal's inter- 
cepted epistles to Rome, he held it up to his face, as 
if demanding whether he could deny his own hand. 
The accused minister seemed to pacify him for the mo- 
ment, and tlie conference ended with apparent cour- 
tesy on the part of the monarch. On taking leave, 
he requested him to return next morning ; but the 
king dined with Anne Boleyn that same day in her 
chamber, and her inlluence, which was then irre- 
sistible, was strongly used against him. She de- 
clared herself much offended with the cordial recep- 
tion he had obtained; represented his pride, his 
enormous wealth extorted from the poorer classes, 
and the hatred which he had occasioned to the royal 
person and government ; and, finally, dwelt with pe- 
culiar bitterness upon the delays which he had occa^ 
sioned in the process of the divorce. It was artfully 
insinuated, that he had never been in earnest upon 
this subject ; that the whole interruption had pro- 
ceeded from his intrigues ; and the king was not 
suffertid to forget, that the first proposal regard- 
ing the sending for a legate came from Wolsey. 
Henry was aware, that although some part of these 
allegations were true, they were much exaggerated ; 
he knew also, that much of what was now urged 
was false ; but he was at this time infatuated by 
Jove for his mistress, and, before he rose from 
table, Anne had extorted a promise from him, that 
he would never more admit the cardinal to an in- 
terview.* Accordingly, when Wolsey, next morn- 

• Lin^ard, voi. vi. p, 20d, Le-pis de sou mal est, (^ue Mademoi* 
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ing, at an early hour^ rode to court, he found that 
the king was already mounted ; and, after receiving 
a brief command to wait upon the council, the 
fallen minister had the mortification to see the royal 
cavalcade depart without his master having vouch- 
safed him the interview he had promised. He 
now returned to his house at Westminster, and, 
when the Michaelmas term commenced, proceeded 
to the Court of Chancery with his usual pomp ; 
but it was observed, that none of his majesty's ser- 
vants would walk before him, and it proved his 
last appearance as chancellor. 

On that same day, the attorney-general. Hales, 
filed against him two bills in the Kings Bench, 
by which he was charged with having exercised 
his legatine authority in England contrary to the 
law of the land.* Nothing could be more un- 
just than this accusation. It was doubtful whe- 
ther the legatine court could be legally brought 
within the operation of the statute ; it was certain 
tliat the cardinal could produce the royal license 
under the great-seal, the sanction of Parliament, 
and the immemorial usage of the kingdom, — all 
authorizing him to sit as legate. Nay, so generally 
was the statute understood to have fallen into de- 
suetude, that the same law which was revived 
against Wolsey would have condemned most pre- 
lates in the kingdom. It is mortifying to find 
a man who had certainly some great points about 
him, at once submitting to this iniquitous pro- 


selle de Bonlen a fait promettre a son amy qu’il ne I’escoutera ja- 
mais parler, car elle pense bien qif il ne le pourroit garder d'en 
avoir pitie.” — Le Grand, vol. iii. jp- 

• The statute of Richard the Second against provisors. 
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cecding ; and, although conscious of innocence, di- 
recting his counsel to plead guilty to both charges. 
He well knew the temper of his master, and 
was not ignorant of the pliability with which, 
in these times, reasons of law were made to give 
way to reasons of state. His only hope was to con- 
ciliate the royal mercy by an unlimited prostration, 
and, on the single condition of retaining his e(!cle- 
siastical preferments, he transferred his whole per- 
sonal estate to the sovereign. 

Soon afterwards the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk 
brought a message from the king, requiring him to 
resign the great-seal, and confine himself to his 
liouse at Esher. My lords,” said he, with some- 
thing of his former spirit, the great-seal of Eng- 
land was delivered to me by the hands of my 
sovereign. I hold it by his majesty’s letters-patent, 
which, along with it, have conferred on me the 
office of chancellor, to be enjoyed during my life ; 
and I may not deliver it at the simple word of any 
lord, imless you can show me your (commission.’' 
TJie two noblemen, who were his chief enemies, had 
the m(.*anness to resent this ; and, leaving him with- 
out accomplishing their purpose, they returned next 
day with a written order, under the royal sign- 
manual. The cardinal perused it, and immediately 
delivered up the great-seal, declaring., at the same 
time, his resolution to obey the order, and depart for 
his residence at Esher. He then called before him 
the officers of his household, and having informed 
tliem of his intention to resign his whole posses- 
sions into the hands of the king, commanded them 
to draw out an inventory of the jewels, plate, and 
other commodities of value which were under their 
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charge. This was accordingly done ; and it is said 
the furniture and effects of his palace were found 
to be of an immense value. The walls of the great 
gallery were entirely hung with cloth of gold. On 
various tables of the finest workmanship were heaped 
embroidered Eastern silks^ satins^, velvets, tapestry 
adorned with Scriptural subjects and stories from 
the old romances ; while furred robes, gorgeous copes, 
and webs of a valuable stuff named baudykin, 
wrought in the looms of Damascus, were thrown 
together in wonderful profusion. In another room, 
called the Gilt Chamber, the tables wert? covered 
with gold plate, some articles being of massy fabric, 
and set with precious stones ; in a second apart- 
ment was arranged the silver and parcel-gilt ; and 
so common were these articles of luxury, that under 
the tables were stowed away baskets full of old 
plate, both gold and silver, which had fallen out of 
fashion and was deemed useless. The order of his 
household was much noted for its regularity ; books 
containing the weight and value of every package, 
whether it were plate or other precious stuffs, lay 
beside them, ready to be examined ; and it was found 
that, ill the arrangement of liis establishment, every 
officer was charged by indenture with all such goods 
as belonged to his office.* 

This inventory having been taken, the cardinal 
commanded his treasurer. Sir William Gascoigne, to 

* Cavendish, vol. i. pp. 183, 184. bee also Ellis’ Letters, vol. 
ii. p. 15, for a curious account of one of these “ Inventories” of 
Wolse^s furniture, which is preserved amongst the llarlcian MSS. 
in the British Museum. “ The only fragments of Wolsey’s tapes- 
try now remaining,” says Ellis, “ arc those which decorate a large 
room, known by the name of the Board of Green Cloth Room, at 
the east end of the peat hall at Hampton Court. The subjects 
are chiefly allegorical.” 
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see the whole delivered to his majesty. said he, 

I am heartily sorry for your grace, as I understand 
you shall go to the Tower.” — It is a false and a 
blasphemous statement!” cried Wolsey, "Miave you 
no better counsel and comfort than this for your 
master in his adversity? But thou wert ever a cre- 
dulous tale-bearer and light of credit. All my riches 
came from the king, and glad am I to surrender the 
same to him again ; but I thank God that I have 
never done aught to bring me under an arrest, al- 
though it hath pleased the king to appropriate to him- 
self my house ready- furnished at this time.” He now 
took his barge for Putney, and as the report of his 
disgrace had by this time spread amongst the people, 
with whom he was generally unpopular, the Thames 
was covered with innumerable boats full of men 
and women, who rudely rejoiced over his fall, and 
cried out that they would accompany him to the 
Tower. This ungenerous triumph draws from his 
biographer, who was then with him, a singular re- 
tlection : — To grudge or wonder at this were but 
folly ; for the inclination and natural disposition of 
Englishmen is, and hath always been, to desire alte- 
ration of officers which have been fed, by long con- 
tinuance in their places, with sufficient riches and 
possessions ; and they being put out, then cometh 
another hungry and a lean officer in his place, that 
biteth nearer the bone than the old.”* 

It was probably about this time (October 1529) 
that Wolsey addressed this piteous letter to the 
kingit — Most gracious and merciful Sovereign 
Lord, — Though I, your poor, heavy, and wretched 

* Cavendish, vol. i. p. 186. 

•f State-papers published by Government, vol. i. p. 347. 
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priest, do daily pursue, cry, and call upon your 
royal majesty for grace, mercy, remission, and par- 
don, yet, in most humble wise I beseech your high- 
ness, not to think that it procoedeth of any mistrust 
that I have in your merciful goodness, nor that I 
would encumber or molest your majesty by any 
indiscreet or importunate suit, but the same only 
cometh of an inward and ardent desire that I have 
continually to declare unto your highness how that, 
next unto God, I desire nor covet any thing in this 
world but the attaining of your gracious favour and 
forgiveness of my trespass. And for this cause I 
(‘annot desist nor forbear but to be a continual and 
most lowly suppliant to your benign grace ; for 
surely, most gracious king, the remembrance of 
my folly, with the sharp sword of your highness' 
displeasure, hath so penetrated my heart that I can- 
not but lamentably cry, and most reverently pray, 
and say, — ^ SulGcit ; nunc contine piissime rex, ma- 
num tuam ob amorem illius stellaj, ciijus ubera 
preciosa, contra venenum delictorum nostrorum, 
quain dulciter suxit Christus Jesus,' who inviteth 
your highness to mercy and forgiveness, saying, — 
Dimittite et demittelur vobis, et beati misericor- 
des, quam ipsi misericordiam consequentur,' which 
that I may shortly attain at your grace’s hand, and 
your highness the like at God’s ; with the increase 
of your most royal estate in this world, and eternal 
joy and glory in another, I shall continually pray 
to Almighty God as your grace’s most prostrate 
jx>or chaplain, creature, and bedesman.” 

The conduct of Henry towards his fallen favour- 
ite, from this time till the death of Wolsey, which 
happened about a year after, can only be explained 
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upon the supposition that the king retained an af- 
fection for him, which it required a considerable 
effort upon the part of his enemies to stifle, and 
w^hich, if left undisturbed by fresh attacks and in- 
sinuations, would possibly have restored him to his 
former greatness. It was this feeling in the mind of 
the unfortunate man himself that preyed upon his 
health, alternately raising him into the happy region 
of hope, and letting him fall the next moment intotlie 
depths of disappointment. Thus, as he rode in deep 
dejection to Esher, a horseman was seen galloping 
after his party, who proved to be Sir John Norris, 
one of the king’s chamberlains. On coming up, the 
knight presented him with a ring, which he de- 
clared the king had taken from his own linger, 
bidding him deliver it to his grace as a token that 
he should Ix^ of good cheer, for he was even now as 
much as ever in his majesty’s favour. Therefore, 
sir,” said Norris, take patience ; for I trust to see 
you yet in better estate than ever.” This sudden 
news entirely overcame him, and leaping from his 
mule, with almost youthful speed, h(^ fell upon his 
knees, pulled off his cap, and returned thanks to 
God for such comfortable and joyful intelligtmce. 
When Sir John was about to take leave, he again 
thanked him, declaring, that if he wore lord of a 
kingdom, the half of it would scarce be reward 
enough for his happy tidings. But, good Master 
Norris,” added he, consider that I have nothing 
left except the clothes on my back; therefore 1 entreat 
thee accept this small reward at my hands,” present- 
ing him with a chain of gold, at which hung a cross 
of the same metal, containing a relic of the Holy 
Cross. As for my sovereign,” he continued, I 
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love him better than myself, and have faithfully 
served liim according to the best of my poor wits ; 
and now sorry am I that I have no worthy token to 
send him ; but stay, liere is my fool that rides beside 
me, I beseech thee take him to court and give him 
to his majesty, — I assure you, for any nobleman's 
pleasure, he's worth a thousand pound." The fool, 
however, of whom this was spoken, was seized 
with a paroxysm of affection on being ordered to 
leave his old master, and loudly declared that he 
would not stir from the spot ; but he was carried 
off by six stout yeomen, and delivered to the king, 
who received him gladly.* 

In his retirement at Esher, the cardinal was seized 
with a dangerous fit of sickness, — a low fever, occa- 
sioned by intense anxiety of mind, began to prey 
upon him. No medicines appeared to give him relief, 
and it was reported at court that his recovery was 
not to be looked for. On this occasion, Henry again 
evinced a strong interest ; he despatched three physi- 
cians to attend upon him ; declared that he would not 
lose him for JE20,000 ; and not only sent him tokens of 
his own remembrance, but addressing Mistress Anne, 
lietween affection and reproach, extort(?d from her a 
presentalso. She took," says Cavendish, her tablet 
of gold which wiis hanging at her girdle, and de- 
livered it to the messenger, with very gentle and com- 
fortable words." On his restoration to health, he was 
permitted to remove to Richmond ; but his enemies 
in the privy- council, becoming alarmed at his near 
approach to the court, prevailed on the king to send 
him, after a short interval, to reside within his arch- 
bishopric at York. Thither the disconsolate prelate 
* C'avendlsli, vol. i. p. 191. 

5 
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proceeded with reluctance. His hopes rose or fell in 
proportion as he perceived the possibility of having an 
interview with the king ; and a banishment to such 
a distance was accordingly regarded by him as a deep 
misfortune. Yet even here, his royal master evinced 
that he was not wholly qast olf, for the northern ba- 
rons were directed to receive him with honour ; and 
the cardinal, now entirely disembarrassed from aifairs 
of state, devoted himself with exemplary assiduity 
to the discharge of his ecch^siastical duties. These 
seemed entirely to engross his mind ; and his con- 
duct soon won the hearts, not only of the nobility 
and gentry of th(‘ country, but of the lower classes 
of the people. To distribute alms to the poor, — to 
visit the numerous parish-churches within his dio- 
cese, — to reconcile differences, and act as a peace- 
maker, — to cause his clergy to preach regularly to 
their congregations, and to recommend himself by 
the affability and kindness of his manners, — such 
were the praiseworthy objects with which he seemed 
now to be entirely engrossed, and he soon Ix*- 
gan to be as much beloved and praised for the 
usefulness and benevolence of his life, as he had 
been formerly blamed for his extraordinary selfish- 
ness and pride. The evidcmce of a contemporary is 
on this point decisive, and it com(‘s from a source 
which cannot be suspected of partiality: — Who 
was less beloved in the north than my lord cardi- 
nal, God have his soul ! before he was among them ? 
Who better beloved after he had been th(Te awhile ? 
We hate ofttimes whom we have cause to love. It 
is a wonder to see how they were turned ; how of 
utter enemies they became his dear friends. He 
gave bishops a right good example how they might 
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win men's hearts. Tlu^re were few holidays but he 
would ride five or six miles from his house, now to 
this parish-church, now to that, and there cause one 
or other of his doctors to make a sermon unto the 
people. He sat among them, and said mass before 
all the parish. He saw why churches were made, 
and began to restore them to their right and proper 
use. He brought his dinner with him, and bade 
divers of the parish to it. He inquired whether 
there was any debate or grudge between any of 
them, and if there were, after dinner he sent for the 
parties to the church and made them all one.”^* 

It is not easy to discover whether such an entire 
change in the life and deportm(‘nt of this extraordi- 
nary man was sincere. The motives by which he was 
actuated were probably of a mixed description ; and 
without affirming, that the love of the lower ranks, 
and his increasing popularity with the northern no- 
bility, were sought and regarded by him solely as an 
instrument for recovering his former power, it is by 
no means unlikely that his measures were conside- 
rably influenced by a strong desire to reinstate him- 
self in his former lofty station. It is certain that, for 
this purpose, he entered into a secret correspond- 
ence wdth Rome ; that he had urged the Pope to 
avenge his quarrel, and procure his restoration ; 
and if we may believe the accounts of the English 
ambassador at the court of France, and of the French 
envoy in England, his own servants accused him 
of designs against the government, which were 
carried on both within and without the realm. 
In the mean time, he unwisely awakened the sus- 


* Cavendish, by Singer, p. 252. See also pp. 261, 262. 
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picion of his enemies hy commencing preparalions 
for liis being enthroned at York^ — a magnificent 
ceremony, which did not fail to recall the me- 
mory of his former pride, and enforce upon many 
the belief^ that in ambition and the love of power 
he was still the same. Yet it is only justice to 
give the sentiments which he himself expressed 
to one of liis own clergy upon this subject. Sit- 
ting at dinner, they fell into communication as to 
the order of his installation. It was observed, that 
my lord ought to go upon cloth from St James’ 
Chapel to tlie minster, wiiich might afterwards be 
distributed among the poor. My lord hearing this, 
made answer after this wise, — Although our 
predecessors went upon cloth right sumptuously, 
we do intend, God willing, to go afoot from thence 
without any such glory, in the vamps of our 
hosen. For I take God to be my very judge, that 
I presume not to go thither for any triumpli or vain- 
glory, but only to fulfil the observance and rules of 
the Church ; to the which, as ye say, I am bound. 
And therefore I shall desire you all to hold you 
contented with my sim[)Iicity, and also I command 
all my servants to go as humbly, without any other 
sumptuous apparel than they commonly use, and 
which is comely and decent to wear.”* 

As the time of his enthronization approached, the 
nobles and gentlemen of the country sent in great 
store of venison, wine, and other presents for the 
feast. But his enemies meanwhile had planted 
their spies in his household,t whilst they omitted 
no method of poisoning the royal mind against 
him ; and having at length procured evidence 
• Cavendish, p. 203. -f Ibid. p. 271. 
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of his intrigues against the government, they per- 
suaded the king that he ought no longer to per- 
mit so dangerous a subject to he at large. The 
Earl of Northumberland and Sir Walter Walsh 
were accordingly despatched to Cawood, where 
Wolsey then resided, with orders to arrest him on a 
charge of high-treason. It was at this period, as we 
learn from his minute and affectionate biographer, 
tlial a little circumstance occurred, which shows 
that the cardinal, with that tendency to fatalism 
which we find clinging to many great minds, was 
a^;cu3tomed to watch for good and bad omens. As 
he sat one day at dinner, his great silver cross was 
placed as usual at the end of the table ; and when 
the meal was finished. Dr Augustine, his Ve- 
netian physician, who wore a large loose gown, 
happened in rising to catch the cross by one of 
his sleeves, and threw it down on Dr Bonner, 
who was then at the board Wolsey, perceiving 
the accident, eagerly inquired if it had drawn 
])lood ,* and b'jing answered in the affirmative, he 
shook his head, and said it was malum ofrien** 
H(.‘ afterwards explained to Cavendish, who was 
present, and has preserved the anecdote, that by 
tlie cross he understood himself ; by Augustine, 
who threw it down, the person who should accuse 
him ; and that Mr Bonner, whose head was broken, 
to the effusion of blood, prefigured his death, which 
shortly came to pass.”* 

Soon after this occurrence, the earl and Sir 
Walt(T arrived at Cawood, and as they had receiv- 
ed orders from the king to execute their commission 
with quietness, lest there should be any interrup- 
* Cavendish, pp. 273? 274, 275. 
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tion by the people, they alighted in the court of 
the castle without giving disturbance to the house- 
hold or to Wolsey himself, who had nearly finished 
dinner. On being informed that Northumberland 
was in the hall, he expressed to his guests some 
concern that he should not have arrived in time to 
sit down with them ; and, with the idea that he 
brought some favourable message from his sovereign, 
rose from table to welcome him. This notion was 
the more readily embraced, because the earl when a 
boy had been educated in the cardinafs family, and, 
it is probable, had only undertaken the painful er- 
rand at tlie express command of the king. He there- 
fore met him with affectionate courtesy, reproached 
him for coming so late, and, noticing the numerous 
troop of gentlemen who stood around him, patheti- 
cally exclaimed, Ah, my lord ! I perceive well that 
you have observed my precepts and instructions 
which I gave you when you W(Te abiding with me in 
your youth, — to cherish your father's old servants. 
These be they that will not only serve and love you, 
but live and die with you." In saying this he took 
him by tlie hand and led him into a bedcham- 
l)er. These moving words overcame the resolution 
of the nobleman ; he felt he must execute his com- 
mission, but the struggle between duty and affec- 
tion was perceptible to Cavendish, the chamberlain, 
the only other person who was in the apartment. 
At length he laid a trembling hand on his old 
friend's arm, and said, in a faint soft voice, My 
lord, I arrest you of high-treason !" All was now 
apparent, but the blow fell with stunning and un- 
expected weight ; the unfortunate man stood for a 
short season rooted to the ground, without pro- 
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nouricing a syllable ; but^ being satisfied as to 
their commission, he resigned hims(‘lf, without fur- 
ther question, into their hands. He strongly as- 
serted his innocence, and declared, that could he 
only be confronted woth his adversaries, he had no 
dread of the result ; but he added, that this very 
conviction would deprive him of an imi)artial hear- 
ing, and induce those who so earnestly looked for 
his downfal to use; the darkest means for his de- 
struction. These considerations so (nitirely over- 
came his firmness, that he repeatedly broke into 
unmanly tears and lamentations. The soul of Wol- 
sey was, in truth, still as r(‘stless and ambitious as 
it had been in his days of pride and pow('r ; he 
had fondly encouraged the t^xpectation that he was 
yet to triumph over his enemies and recover the 
favour of his sovi'rcngn ; th(^ kindly messages from 
court, the approaching ceremony of his installa- 
tion, and his increasing popularity, had raised his 
decaying hopes, and j)ersuaded him that they were 
on the eve of fulfilment, when the arrest came 
upon him, to overwhelm him in a moment, and 
plunge him at once into the lowest depths of de- 
spair. After this he never raised his head; and, 
although cheered on his leaving Cawood by the uni- 
versal sympathy of the pcHjple, he continued in a 
depressed state, able only for slow journeys, ajid 
suffering much both in body and mind. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that even at this moment the king was 
strongly disposed to favour his fallen minister, and 
had repeatedly addressed letters to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, requiring him to receive and entertain 
him as one whom he still loved and favoured, not- 
withstanding the accusations which had been brought 
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against him. But Henry was unfortunately under 
the dominion of an infatuated passion; and his 
mistress, who now held the undisputed rule at 
court, had lent herself to be the instrument of that 
faction which had resolved on the utter ruin of the 
cardinal. It was the knowledge of such machina- 
tions, operating upon a mind which was a stranger 
alike to Christian fortitude and to that proud endur- 
an(;(‘ of adversity we sometimes meet in great men, 
which at last entirely broke tlie heart of this poor 
sufhTcr. At Sheffield Park, the seat of Lord 
Slirewsbury, he was confined a fortnight by ill- 
iH'ss, and on resuming his journey towards Lon- 
don, was so weak as to be scarcely able to mount 
his mule. On reaching the monastery at Leicester, 
he said to the abbot, who received him at the gates, 
FatluT, I am come to lay my bones among you.** 
Tile speech was prophetic; for he gradually became 
worse, and took to his bed, from which he never 
rose again. The following passage from Cavendish, 
which relates to this last period of his illness, is 
deeply interesting. It will be seen from it, that the 
<*ardinal had been in the habit of consulting, like 
many great men in those times, with astrologers and 
fortune-tellers, who had predicted to him the t-xact 
hour of his departure :* — Upon Monday, in the 
morning, as I stood by his bedside, abou-t eight of the 

• Strypo, Ecclesiast. Meraor. vol. i. j). 1H9. “ lie cast the king-’s 

nativity, a common practice tlien amonfr tfje Popish j)rclates, wiier^ 
by he saw when;iinto tlie king's grace should he inclintid all his 
life, and what should be like to chance him at all times. It is 
spoken by divers, that he made by craft of necromancy graven 
imagery, to bear upon him, wherewith he bewitched the king’s mind, 
and made the king to dote upon him more than ever he did on a 
lady or a gentlewoman.” This passage is from Tindale’s Practice 
ol* Prelates.* 
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clock, the windows being close shut, having wax- 
lights burning upon the cupboard, I beheld him, as 
me seemed, drawing fast to his end. He, perceiving 
my shadow upon the wall by his bedside, asked 
^ Who was there Sir, I am here,* quoth I. — 
^ How do you ?* quoth he to me. — ^ Very well, 
sir,* quoth I, I might see your grace well.* — 
What is it of the clock ?* said he to me. ^ For- 
sooth, sir,* said I, it is past eight o'clock in the 
moniing.’ — ^ Eight of the clock,* quoth he, ^ that 
cannot be ;* rehearsing divers times, ‘ eight of the 
clock, eight of the clock. Nay, nay,* quoth he at 
the last, ^ it cannot be eight of the clock ; for by 
eight of the clock ye shall lose your master ; for my 
time draweth near that I must depart out of this 
world.* *** On the night which followed, Wolsey 
repeatedly swooned away; and on Tuesday morning, 
it was evident to his attendants that he could not 
survive many hours. Yet he retained his faculties 
entire ; and when Kingston, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, came into his chamber, and bid him good 
morrow, asking him how he did, Sir,** said he, 
I tarry but the will and pleasure of God, to ren- 
der unto him my simple soul into his Divine hands.’* 
On being required to be of better cheer, for he would 
yet live, he discoursed minutely on the nature of 
his disease, and demonstrated that it must either be 
terminated quickly by death, or bring on mortifica- 
tion of the intestines and phrensy. And now, Mr 
Kingston,** he continued, I pray you, with all my 
heart, to have me commended most humbly to his 
majesty, beseeching him in my behalf that he would 
call to his gracious remembrance all matters that 
* Cavendish, vol. L pp. 313, 314. 
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have passed between us from the beginning, and 
then shall his conscience declare whether I have 
offended him or no. He is assuredly a prince of 
royal courage, and hath a princely heart, and rather 
than he will either miss or want any part of his 
will or appetite, he will endanger the loss of half 
his realm. I assure you, I have often kneeled before 
him, in his privy-chamber, on my knees the space 
of three hours together, to persuade him from his 
appetite, but I could never prevail. Therefore, if 
it chance you hereafter to be one of his privy-coun- 
cil, I warn you to be well advised what matter ye 
put in his head, for you shall never put it out again. 
And this I will say, that had I served God as dili- 
gently as I have done the king, he would not have 
given me over thus in my gray hairs. Howbeit, 
this is the just reward that I must receive for all 
my worldly diligence and pains, only to satisfy his 
vain pleasure, not regarding my godly duty.”* His 
voice now failed him, and the attendants having 
sent for the abbot, he administered extreme unction. 
He expired soon after, as the clock was striking 
eight; — the hour to which he had himself alluded on 
the preceding day, and a coincidence which his ser- 
vants at that moment were disposed to regard as 
supernatural. 

The accounts of his death were brought to the 
king by Cavendish, his faithful and affectionate 
chamberlain, who found the king occupied with his 
archery in the park at Hampton Court. The mes- 
senger leant against a tree till the sport was over, 
and falling into a profound reverie, he was roused by 
some one slapping him on the shoulder. It was 
• Caveiidisii, pp. 319, 320. 
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Henry, who had stolen up behind him, and, smiling, 
promised to speak with him when he had finished 
his rounds. None, when his selfish passions were 
not roused, could he more playfully courteous than 
this monarch ; and in the interview which succeeded 
he showed the value he put on his late counsellor, 
by declaring he would gladly have given £20,000 
to save his life. Yet the impression was eva- 
nescent ; and, with an eagerness whicdi shows how 
low the royal purse had fallen, he put some ques- 
tions to Cavendish regarding a sum of £1500, 
which it was reported the cardinal had conceah^d in 
some private place. On being inform (?d that the 
bags containing the gold had been delivered to a (cer- 
tain priest, he anxiously inquired if this was true ; 
and, on being assured of the fact, enjoined the strict- 
est secrecy. Keep this gear secret,'' said he, be- 
tween yourself and me, and let no man be privy 
thereof. Three may keep counsel if two be away. 
If I thought my cap knew my mind, I would east it 
into the fire and burn it. If I hear any more of this, 
I shall know by whom it has been rc'vealed." The 
king then commended his truth and honesty to his 
old master, and took him into his own service.^’ 
These interesting events, embracing the disgrace 
and death of this extraordinary man, having neces- 
sarily led us to anticipate, we must now revert to 
the proceedings of the king, and the situation of the 
country immediately subsequent to his fall. Upon 
the occurrence of this important revolution, the Duke 
of Norfolk became president of the council, and pos- 
sessed a preponderating influence. His chief asso- 
ciates, who retained their places and warmly adopted 

* Cavendish, vol. i. p. 32^330. 
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his measures, were the Duke of Sulfolk, Henry's 
brother-in-law, now earl-marshal, and Viscount 
Rochford, the father of Anne Boleyn, and soon after 
created Earl of Wiltshire. It remained to dispose 
of the important and responsible office of chancel- 
lor ; and, after some deliberation, the king selected 
Sir Thomas JMore, who, by his integrity and pro- 
found knowledge of the law, was singularly qualified 
to discharge its duties with advantage to the country. 
Sir Thomas, when a member of the privy-council, 
had repeatedly opposed his opinion to that of the car- 
dinal, and was well aware of the misfortunes which 
the pride, selfishness, and extravagance of that mini- 
ster, had entailed upon the kingdom. When the ar- 
ticles of impeachment against him were brought into 
the Commons, he opened the Parliament as chancel- 
lor, in a speech which was remarkable for its flattery, 
and its abuvse of his distinguished predecessor. Henry 
was represented as a vigilant and faithful shepherd, 
deeply solicitous for the safety and happiness of his 
flock or people, and Wolsey as a great rotten we- 
ther,” whom it had been found necessary to separate 
from the sound sheep, because he had juggled with 
the king craftily and untruly.* With better taste, 
and in a style of oratory which awakens more con- 
genial sympathies. More, on taking his seat in West- 
minst(ir Hall, described his unwillingness to accept 
this great office. Unwillingly,” said he, I came, 
as his majesty has often allowed, to court and to 
service, but this dignity is most of all against my 
will ; yet sucli is the goodness, such the benignity of 
the king, that he magnifies the smallest duties of his 
subjects, and richly remunerates his servants if they 
• Pari. History, vol. iii. p. 41. 
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be but desirous of pleasing him. The burden of the 
office/* he then observed, “ was greater than his 
shoulders could bear, — a care, not a glory, — a soli- 
citude, not a dignity. And now,** said he, when 
I look on this seat, and recollect how great persons 
have filled it before me, — when I contemplate who 
sat in it last, — a man of such singular wisdom, such 
skill in business, blest with such long and prospe. 
rous fortune, and visited at last with so high and 
inglorious a fall, I cannot but see the difficulty of 
my situation, and these new honours are rendered 
less grateful and pleasant than they may seem to 
many. For it is difficult to succeed with approba- 
tion to one of such genius, wisdom, authority, and 
splendour, or to trace his footsteps with an equal 
pace. It seems as if we should light a taper after 
gazing on the setting sun ; and the unexpected and 
sudden fall of so great a man is a terrible admoni- 
tion to me, not to let my new honour please me too 
much, or its splendour dazzle my eyes.”*^ Yet it 
was not long after pronouncing this bold eulogium 
upon the talents of the cardinal, that we find More 
describing the same minister in the low and abu- 
sive terms which have just been quoted. The two 

• More’s Life of More, p. 1 fi3. It has been erroneously as- 
serted in the Life of More, in the Bioj^raphia Britannica, vol. v. p. 
3lh2, that Sir Thomas was the first layman to w^hora the hij^h of- 
fice of chancellor was intrusted ; an<l 1 perceive the assertion has 
misled Sir J. Mackintosh, History of Eng^land, vol. ii. p. 170. In 
tlie Kith of Edward the Third, A. I). 1342, Sir Kobert Bourchier, 
knieht, w^as made chancellor. In 1372, the same monarch made Sir 
Bobert de Thorp, knight, chancellor. In 1370, Richard the Second 
made Sir Richard de la Scrojjc chancellor. J n 1333, Sir M ichacl de 
la Pole had the great-seal delivered to him by the same monarch ; 
and in tlie reign of Henry the Fifth, Richard Neville, i^Jarl of Sali.s- 
bury, held the same high office. In Henry the Fourth’s reign, 
tJiat monarch, 1410, made Sir Thomas Beaufort, knight, lord- 
chancellor. 
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statements, indeed, are not altogether inconsist- 
ent. Tlie praise is given to WoJsey*s talents for 
business, which were undoubtedly of a high order ; 
the censure is directed against his want of integrity, 
and his subtle and crafty administration of the af- 
fairs of the government, — faults notorious to all the 
country, and which the new chancellor, although he 
might liave selected a more delicate appellation than 
a rotten wether,*' was justified in laying to his 
charge. And it was soon apparent, as far as re- 
lated to the discharge of the duties of the first law- 
officer in the hingdom, that the people had gained 
much by the appointment of More. 

It was now necessary to adopt some decided mea- 
sures regarding the divorce ; and a circumstancx) 
which occurred about this time gave a new and un- 
expected turn to the proceedings. When the king 
was on his progress into Northamptonshire, he was 
attended by Gardiner, then secretary, and Dr Fox ; 
and these two, finding it impossible to have a lodg- 
ing in the court with the rest of the royal suite, 
took up their abode at the house of a neighbouring 
gentleman named Cressy. At supper, the question 
of the royal marriage, then talked of at every table, 
])ecame the subject of conversation, and the diffi- 
culty occasioned by the removal of the cause to 
Rome was strongly insisted on. A person of grave 
and pleasing manners, who was tutor in the family, 
expressed surprise that there should be so much 
hesitation as to the best mod<j of deciding it. On 
being pressed to explain himself, he said the prop<;*r 
plan would be, to have the matter discussed and de- 
termined by divines upon the authority of the Word 
of God. There is but one truth in it,” said he. 
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which the Scripture will soon declare, being 
searched into by learned and holy doctors ; and with- 
out waiting from year to year for the judgment of the 
Pope, this might be done immediately by consult- 
ing the universities in England, as well as those of 
other countries. The truth of Scripture being once 
ascertained by the judgment of the most learned 
and holy divines, it would then be open to the 
king to proceed upon that sentence, as the founda- 
tion of a process of divorce, without any refer- 
ence to the decision of the Pope, he being the Su- 
preme Head of the Church in his own dominions, 
and the cause being cognizable in his own ecclesias- 
tical courts.”^ The idea of consulting foreign uni- 
versities had already been acted upon by Wolsey ;f 
but it had never before been seriously proposed 
to Henry, first to fix the truth by Scripture, and then, 
by dispensing with the Pope altogether, to proceed 
upon his own authority. On the conversation being 
reported to him he caught eagerly at the idea, and, 
exclaiming that the man who spoke thus had the 
right sow by the ear,'* sent for him immediately. The 
person who suggested this new solution was Thomas 
Craniner ; and on being introduced into the presence 
of his sovereign, he would have excused himself from 
embarking any farther in so delicate a matter, but 
it was the nature of the king’s mind to take no de- 
nial. I perceive well,*' said he, that you have 
the right scope of this matter ; and therefore, master 
doctor, 1 pray you, — and, because you are a subject, 
I charge and command you, all other business and 

• Le Bas, Life of Crannier, vol. i. p. 35. Bailey’s Life of 
Fisher, pp. 89, 98. Tod^s Cranmer, vol. i. p. IJ. 

Burnet, vol. i. pp. 45, 46, 
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affairs set apart, to take some pains to see this my 
cause furthered, according to your device. The 
doctor now explained his views upon the point,* 
and Henry declared himself so much pleased with 
the advice, that he commanded him to follow the 
court, and to draw up his opinion at greater length 
in writing. t Cranmer, who now set himself to 
obey the royal injunction, had already reached the 
middle period of life ; and, although little known 
to the world, enjoyed amongst divines the reputa- 
tion of a profound theologian. He was sprung 
from an ancient family in Nottinghamshire, and, 
till he attained the age of twenty-three, had been 
neglected in his edu(!ation, so far at least as related 
to useful learning; his master being an ignorant 
and severe priest, who taught him nothing but to 
suffer punishment with patience, and his father 
an honest English gentleman of the old times, en- 
tirely devoted to martial exercises and country 
sports. This mode of nurture, however, had its ad- 
vantages, — it gave him a strong robust constitu- 
tion and a spirit of early endurance. He could 
ride, hunt, hawk, handle his weapons, and draw 
the long-bow with a skill and dexterity which he 
never forgot, and not unfrequently exercised after 
he had become a grave prelate ; £md when he began 
his studies in earnest, the strength of his body did 
not sink, as is sometimes the case, under the intense 
application of his mind. The works of Lutlier 
had already made their way into England, and were 
known at Cambridge; and Cranmer Ix^comingdeeply 

* Fox, apud Tod, Life of Cranmer, vol. i. p. 20. 

•f Biog. Brit. Art, Cranmer, vol. iii. Edition by Kippis, vol. vi. 
p. 225. 
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interested in the controversies of religion^ devoted 
himself for three years uninterruptedly to the study 
of the Scriptures, the perusal of the ancient fathers, 
and the examination of the treatises and doctrines 
of the great reformer. This was followed, as might 
have been anticipated, by a deep conviction of the 
corruptions of the Romish hierarchy, and of the de- 
parture of the Mother-church from the pure doc- 
trines of Scripture and the practice and principles 
of the primitive ages of the faith ; but he who en- 
tertained these opinions was a man whose quiet 
and unobtrusive habits avoided display, and who 
loved truth for its own sake ; so that, being little 
known beyond his owm college, he was permitted to 
continue his researches undisturbed. In 1523 he 
took the rank of doctor in divinity. Soon after, 
he read the divinity-lecture, and, in consequence of 
the reputation he had acquired, was appointed one 
of the examiners for conferring theological degrees. 
In this situation he incurred the hatred of the 
friars for the strictness with which he questioned 
them out of the Scriptures, frequently sending them 
back to the study of the Bible, and reprimanding 
them for the shameful ignorance which they ex- 
hibited. When engaged in this mannei-, the plagi^ 
broke out at Cambridge; and Crannier, with his 
pupils, had retired to Mr Cressy's house at W’^altham 
in Essex, where he met Fox and Gardiner, ap- 
parently by accident. The interview, however, 
was one of those secret springs set in motion by the 
hand which i^ ever working for good, though ever 
invisible. It brought this eminent man out of the 
depth of his studious retirement into immediate 
contact with the king, and thus raised him up as 
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the principal instrument in the accomplishment 
of the Reformation. Soon afterwards Henry ap^ 
pointed him his chaplain, and requested the Earl of 
Wiltshire, father of Anne Boleyn, to receive him 
into his family, and furnish him with books and 
conveniences for study, when composing his work 
on the divorce. The earl was one of the most learned 
and accomplished noblemen in England, the friend 
of Erasmus, and a general patron of scholars. No- 
thing, therefore, could be more agreeable to Cran- 
mer than this retreat ; and such was the urbanity 
of his manners,, and his unaffected simplicity of life, 
that, before much time elapsed, he succeeded in en- 
dearing himself to the whole family. 

He soon completed his treatise, in which he proved, 
by the united testimony of Scripture, of general 
councils, and of the most ancient fathers of the 
Church, that the Bishop of Rome had no authority 
to grant a dispensation for a marriage which was 
condemned in Scripture. In the mean time, Henry 
had obtained the opinion of some learned foreign 
divines; he had consulted the most celebrated conti- 
nental universities ; and it was judged expedient to 
have, in like manner, the decision of Oxford and 
(^mbridge. Abroad, all things succeeded according 
to his wishes ; and from one of the letters of Croke, 
who was despatched into Italy on this business, it 
appears that such was the venality of the Italian ca- 
nonists, that nothing but money was required to pro- 
cure a favourable opinion from them all.* Such being 
the obsequiousness of those scholars, Henry was deeply 
irritated to find an unexpected opposition at Oxford, 
where the subject was debated with the utmost vio- 
British Biog;raphy, voi. ii. p. 252. 

T 
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lence. After the reception of the king’s letters/' 
says Anthony Wood, a convocation was called, 
and, in consulting about the matter, great difference 
arose between the doctors and seniors on one part, 
and the juniors on the other. The doctors, in hopes 
of reward, or out of fear, gave their opinions con- 
cerning the matter such as tliey thought would please 
the king; but the juniors disputed it very eagerly, 
and could not be drawn to their minds. Some of 
them gathered together in a contemptuous manner, 
and, rather out of rashness than discretion, would 
not conform themselves to the minds of wise men, 
and so, without any thing done at this time, the 
convocation was dissolved. 

The king, on the occurrence of these dissensions, 
addressed a remonstrance to the university, in which 
he recommended the more discreet and aged men to 
frame these persons into greater order and confor- 
mity, admonishing the young gentlemen themselves, 
that if they go on to play the masters as they begin 
to do, they will find that non est honum irritare 
crahronesy^ At length, overawed by the power 
and persuasions of the monarch, a certain number 
of the doctors and bachelors in divinity drew up 
an opinion, in which they decided against the le- 
gality of his marriage ; to which public deed, after 
some opposition, the seal of the university was 
affixed. Burnet, the historian of the Reformation, 
has laboured to show that every thing was ma- 
naged with strict impartiality ; but, on a careful 
examination of his and Lord Herbert's account of 
the transaction witli the detailed and minute nar- 
rative of the historian of Oxford, the reader will 
* Ant. Wood, Hist of Oxford, vol. ii. pp. 41, 42. 
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probably come to the conclusion, that the decision 
could not be considered altogether unbiassed and 
impartial.* Still, by whatever means it may have 
been procured, the decree condemning the king’s 
marriage was pronounced, and ratified by the official 
seal. An opinion to the same effect was obtained 
at Cambridge, though not without great debate and 
difficulty ; whilst abroad the answers of the canon- 
ists were almost universally in favour of the king, 
and against his union with Catherine. Thus, in 
France, the Faculty of the Canon Law at Paris, 
and the College of the Sorbonne, with the Univer- 
sities of Orleans, Angers, Bourges, and Toulouse, 
decided against the marriage on the ground of the 
prohibition in Leviticus. In Italy, the faculties of 
divinity at Bologna and Pavia, at Padua and Fer- 
rara, were equally clear on the same subject. 

A meeting, however, which now took place be- 
tween the Pope and the emperor in the city of 
Bologna, retard(;d the progress of the English mo- 
narch in this affair, which he had so much at heart. 
The object of Charles the Fifth, who, by his con- 
quests, had acquired a preponderating influence in 
Italy, was to conclude a final arrangement with his 
holiness, and to hold the ccTemony of his corona- 
tion. On the 22d February the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy, and, two days after, the golden diadem of the 


• In the State-papers published by Government, vol. i. p. 377? 
will be found an important letter on tins subject, whicli confirms the 
opinion stated in the text : Bishop Long-land, Dr Fox, and Dr Bell, 
to Henry the Eighth, Oxford, 5tli April 1630. And in the same 
volume of State-papers, p. 398, it is worthy of notice, that Queen 
Catherine corrolK}rates tne story of Anthony Wood, as to the sur- 
reptitious. manner in which the seal of tlie university was affixed to 
the decision, that the seals of these universities were gotten out, 
she will not say by what strange subtil means.” 
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empire^ were placed upon his head by the unwilling 
hands of the Pontitf, who, on this occasion, affected 
a joy which did not blind the spectators.* But al- 
though Clement was litth? dispos(?d to favour the 
emperor, still less partiality did he feel for the cause 
of Henry, who, dreading the meeting at Bologna, 
despatched the Earl of Wiltshire as his ambsssador, 
along with Cranmer, to watch the proceedings and 
further the cause of the divorce. On being intro- 
duced to the Supreme Pontiff, the peer peremp- 
torily refused to kiss his foot, — a ceremony to which 
Charles, a short time before, had submithid with 
great apparent d(‘votion. He, at the same time, 
expostulated freely on the late conduct of the Papal 
See, and concluded by assuring him, that such was 
the prerogative of the crown of England, that his 
master, the king, would not obey any citation to a 
foreign court, nor allow his cause to be tried at Rome. 
To this his holiness replied, that although urged by 
the queen to proceed in tlu^ citation, and decide upon 
the validity of her marriage, he would be content to 
leave the matter at rest, provided Henry himself 
would proceed no further, nor innovate in religion ; 
and when Cranmer published his book, and eagerly 
offered to maintain what he had written in a dispu- 
tation with tlu'ir most learned canonists and divines, 
no one could be found who would openly maintain 
the lawfulness of the connubial contract. When the 
Earl of Wiltshire^ was admitted to an audience with 
the emperor, the latter alluded with severe irony to 
the deep interest which, as the father of Anne Bo- 
leyn, he must feel in the decision of the suit, and 
openly expressed his repugnance to Receive so partial 
* Turner, voL ii. p. 311*313. 
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an envoy. The earl with spirit remarked, that he 
attended, not as a father, bat as the minister of his 
sovereign,* wlio would assuredly not be diverUxl 
from his object by any ill-humour of his Spanish 
^Majesty ; to which the other retorted, that he was 
resolved not to abandon his aunt, tlie Queen of Eng- 
land, whose cause was that of truth and justice, and 
whom he was in honour bound to protect from op- 
pression. Cranmer, in the mean time, although 
disappointed of a public disputation, was so success- 
ful in private; argument with those about the Pope, 
that even in the chief court of the Rota it was ad- 
mitted that the king’s marriage was against the law 
of God. Having gained this concession, he main- 
tained with equal boldness, but not with equal effect, 
that the pontiff had no authority to dispense with any 
portion of the Divine law, — a t(‘net which, although 
self-evident, was too strongly opposed to the long- 
established monopoly of spiritual power to be ad- 
mitted by any zealous servant of the Popedom.+ 
The difficulties which surrounded Clement be- 
came, so far as England was concerned, every day 
more complicated and inextricable. Early in March 
1530, previous to the emperor’s leaving Bologna, 
Henry was informed that he had been cited to 
appear before the Consistory at Romt;, to which 
judicature tlie cause had been avocated. As ac- 
cess to his dominions was unsafe, the Papal sum- 
mons was affixed to the churches at Bruges, Dun- 
kirk, and Terouomne ; and the king was prohi- 
bited from contracting a second marriage under 
pain of excommunication. This proceeding greatly 


* Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 401. 

•f* British Biograph}’, vol. ii. p. 252. 
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irritated him ; and, scorning to appear and an- 
swer the citation either in person or by proxy, he 
determined to adopt such measures as should con- 
vince his holiness, that the terrors of his spiritual 
thunder were not so great as they had once been 
held in Britain. It had been whispered, soon after 
the disgrace of the cardinal, that an attack was me. 
ditated by the Duke of Norfolk and the new mi- 
nisters upon the ecclesiastical establishment and the 
overgrown property of the Church. About the same 
lime, a letter, signed by the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral and the most considerable commoners, was 
addressed to the Pope, in which they represented 
how mucli they and the whole body of the nation 
were interested in the king^s divorce, and requested 
him with all speed to annul the marriage, that 
there might be no necessity for their resorting to other 
and more disagreeable remedies.* In the event of 
Clement persisting in his refusal, Norfolk, the Earl 
of Wiltshire, the Duke of Suffolk, and others of the 
cabinet, had detenu in(‘d that it should be dissolved 
by the absolute authority of Parliament, from the 
obsequiousness of which they expected to be able to 
carry their designs, for the appropriation of a large 
portion of the ecclesiastical lands and tithes, — the 
payment of the king s debts, which, in consequence 
of the large sums lately borrowed, pressed heavily 
on the crown, — and the concentration of the whole 
power of the government into their hands. Mat- 
ters, however, did not proceed with the expected 
smoothness and equanimity. In the House of Lords, 

* Burnet, vol. i, p. 92. Tlie letter of tlie nobles and clergy is 
dated 13th July; the Pope’s answer tlie 27 th September. Herbert, 
p. 143. 
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Fisher, bishop of Rochester, a prelate whose sim- 
plicity, integrity, and learning, gave great weight to 
his opinions, boldly exposed the designs against the 
Church. I hear,” said he, there is a motion made 
that the smaller monasteries should be given into 
the king’s hands, which, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary anxiety professed for the reformation of 
the vicious lives of the clergy, makes me suspect that 
it is not so much the good as the goods of the Church 
which men are now looking after. To what purpose 
have we these portentous and inquisitorial petitions 
from the Commons ? To none other than that they 
may bring the clergy into contempt and collision with 
the laity, and seize upon their patrimony. Beware, 
my lords,” he continued, beware of yourselves, 
your country, your religion, and your Holy Mother, 
the Catholic Church : the people are subject to 
novelties : Lutheranism is spreading amongst them ; 
and let me beseech ye to remember, from the recent 
miseries of Germany and Bohemia, what disasters, 
from the same causes, are impending over ourselves. 
Resist, then,” he concluded, resist manfully, my 
lords, as becomes ye, the mischiefs intended by the 
Commons ; or, if you do not, be prepared to see all obe- 
dience withdrawn, not only from the clergy but from 
yourselves.”'^' This spirited address wtis received by 
the peers with different feelings, as they were inclin- 
ed to favour or to take alarm at the king’s designs ; 
but the Duke of Norfolk, whose schemes it exposed, 
could not repress his resentment. My Lord of 
Rochester,” said he, many of these words might 
well have been spared ; but I trow ’tis often seen 

• This took place in the Parliament of November 1529, which 
brought in the articles against Wolsey. 
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that the greatest clerks are not always the wisest 
men:'" to which Fisher jocularly retorted, '"My 
Lord Duke, I do not remember any fools in my 
time that ever proved great clerks.'’* In the House 
of Commons, the affair was taken up more warmly. 
They sent Audley, their speaker, with a deputation 
of their members, to complain to his majesty of the at- 
tack which had been made upon them ; and Henry so 
far listened to the remonstrance, that he enjoined tlie 
bishop to express himself more guardedly in future. 

It is singular that this temperate rebuke was the 
full extent to which the king carried his censure ; 
but we are perhaps to ascribe such lenity to the 
state of suspense in, which his mind was involv- 
ed. Every expedient to procure tlie dissolution 
of his marriage had now been exhausted. It was 
found impossible to remove the opposition of the 
emperor, — it was equally vain to expect the consent 
of the Pope. The opinions of the learned, and the 
judgment of the universities, even could they be 
quoUid as impartial, all proceeded on the assump- 
tion of a fact which he could not establish by proof. 
Henry thought, therefore, that his difficulties were 
insurmountable ,* he had brought himself into a di- 
lemma, from which there appeared no escape, unless 
he triumphed over a passion which had become a 
part of himself : he became abstracted, pensive, and 
unhappy ; he complained to his confidential ser- 
vants that he had been deceived by those who had 
assured him the Papal approbation might easily 
be obtained ; and it began to be whispered in public, 
that the project for a divorce was about to be aban- 
doned for ever. 

• Pari. Hist, of England, vol. iii. p. 57-59. 
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It was at this moment of uncertainty, when dis- 
may was seen in the countenances of the power- 
ful ministerial faction, who derived their chief 
strength from the prospect of a divorce, that tlie ad- 
vice of an extraordinary man gave a new turn to 
events, and led the way to the entire separation of 
England from its dependence upon the Roman See. 
This person was Thomas Cromwell, a servant of 
the fallen Wolsey, and liis chief assistant in the dis- 
solution of the smaller monasteries. CromwelTs 
early pursuits had been calculated to improve his 
tahmts more than to settle his principles, — to give 
him accurate habits of business, a thorough know- 
ledge of the world, and a deep insight into the 
lower and more selfish parts of human nature. 
He began life as a clerk in the English factory 
at Antwerp ; he afterwards became a military ad- 
venturer, served in the army of the Duke of 13our- . 
bon, and was present pt the sack of Rome ; he next 
acted as a commercial agent to a Venetian mer- 
cliant ; and after this anomalous career in Italy, 
returned home to study law. When thus engaged, 
he became known to Wolsey, who appreciated his 
talents, took him into his service, and employed 
him, after his own disgrace, in his most delicate 
and confidential affairs. The household of a fallen 
minister, however, was no sphere for so ambitious 
and restless a disposition, and under a veil of what, 
without any breach of charity, we may pronounce 
religious hypocrisy, he appears to have concealed a 
determined purpose to retrieve his fortunes, and 
establish himself in favour with the king. It is at 
this moment that Cavendish, the affectionate biogra- 
pher of the great cardinal, gives us this graphic pic- 
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ture of the aspiring adventurer : — It chanced me, 
upon Al-hallown-day, to come there into the great 
chamber at Asher, in the morning, to give mine at- 
tendance, where I found Master Cromwell leaning in 
the great window, with a primer in his hand, say- 
ing Our Lady Matins, which since had been a 
strange sight. He prayed not more earnestly than 
the tears distilled from his eyes. Whom I bade good- 
morrow ; and with that I perceived the tears upon 
his cheeks. To whom I said, ^ Why, Master Crom- 
well, what meaneth all this your sorrow ? Is my 
lord in any danger, for whom ye lament thus ; or is 
it for any loss ye have sustained by any misadven- 
ture ‘ Nay, nay,’ quoth he, ^ it is my unhappy ad- 
venture, which am like to lose all tliat I have tra- 
vailed for all the days of my life, for doing my 
master true and diligent service.’ — ' Why, sir,* quoth 
I, ^ I trust ye be too wise to commit any thing by 
my lord’s commandment, otherwise than ye might 
do of right, whereof ye have any cause to doubt of 
loss of your goods.’ — ^ Well, well,’ quoth he, ^ I 
cannot tell ; but all things I see before mine eyes 
is as it is taken ,• and this I understand right well, 
that I am in disdain with most men for my mas- 
ter’s sake, and surely without just cause. Howbeit, 
an ill name, once gotten, will not lightly be put 
away. I never had any promotion by my lord to 
the increase of my living ; and thus much will I 
say to you, that I intend, God willing, this after- 
noon, when my lord hath dined, to ride to Lon- 
don, and so to the court, where I will either make 
or mar ere I come back again.”* 

Cromwell obeyed this ambitious impulse, and 
* Cavendish, by Singer, vol. i. p. 194, 
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posted to court, where he sought and obtained an 
interview with the monarch. The state of tlie royal 
mind, wavering between its wishes and its fears, 
was not unknown to him ; and it can scarcely be 
doubted, that this able and artful man, when he 
declared to Cavendish his resolution to advance or 
to Iiazard his fortunes upon a cast, had the project 
ill his head which at once brought him into no- 
tice. He felt,*' he said, when introduced to 
the king, ‘Hiis boldness in presuming to advise, 
and his inability to become a counsellor ; but the 
sight of his sovereign *s anxiety, and his affection as 
well as duty, compelled him to address him. He 
acknowledged that the question regarding the di- 
vorce was not without difficulties ; but, in his 
opinion, the embarrassment arose principally out of 
the timidity of his majesty’s ministers, who were 
deceived by appearances, and misled by vulgar 
opinion. Already the universities and the most 
learned divines had given an opinion in favour of 
thedivorce, — nothing was wanting but the confirma- 
tion of the Pope. And with what object was the 
Papal approbation so anxiously desired ? It might 
indeed have some beneficial effect in moderating 
the indignation of the emperor ; but was it so 
imperatively necessary that, if refused, Henry 
ought silently to submit and surrender his right ? 
Had other princes done so ? Did not his majesty 
live in the same age with the princes of Germany, — 
and what had they done ? They had thrown off the 
yoke of Rome, and had proclaimed their independ- 
ence of the Popedom. Why then might not the 
King of England, strengthened by the authority of 
his Parliament, declare himself the head of the 
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Church within his own realm ? At this moment 
England was little else than a monster with two 
heads.* But/* said he, every contradiction, every 
difficulty w^ould disappear, if your majesty would 
take into your own hands the authority now usurp- 
ed by the Pontiff. The clergy would then become 
obsequious to your will, when they were placed on 
an exact level with your other subjects. At present 
they considered themselves not so much the king's 
as the Pope's subjects. They took, indeed, the 
oath of allegiance, but tlnjy wen^ afterwards released 
from this obligation, and sworn anew to the Pope ; 
so that your majesty," said he, “ is but half a king, 
and they but half your subjects." In this bold ad- 
dress, it will be seen that Cromwell brought before 
the king two ideas which were entirely new to him. 
The first, a project for claiming the supremacy ; 
the second, a design for placing the whole body of 
the clergy within his power. When he had done, 
the monarch pondered for a few moments, and re- 
garding the speaker with a piercing look, demanded 
if he could prove what he had last said. Cromwell 
drew from his pocket, a copy of the oath adminis- 
tered to the bishops at their consecration, read it 
over, explained the manner in which the clergy 
had brought themselves within a charge of treason, 
and demonstrated that by the statutory law their 
lives and possessions were at the mercy of the 
king. Henry was convinced and delighted; his 
mind seized on the new ideas suggested by his able 
and unscrupulous adviser with its characteristic 
impetuosity and vigour ; he warmly thanked Crom- 


120 Regin, Poli ad Carolum v, Poli Epistolae, vol. i. pp. 
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well, took him into his service, promoted him to 
the seat of a privy-councillor, and determined to 
follow out his suggestion.* 

It may be necessary to inform the reader, that 
when that legal enactment, which was entitled the 
statute against Provisors, was passed, a power of 
dispcjnsing with its operation was conferred on the 
crown, which had frequently been exercised in fa- 
vour of individuals who procured letters of protec- 
tion and license from th(i king, permitting them to 
act contrary to the statute, and thus, to use the 
technical language, saving them from incurring 
a pnemunire. Thus Wolsey, before he ventur- 
ed to exercise the legatine authority, took the 
precaution of procuring a permission under the 
great-seal by which he was empowered to do so ; 
and, had he acted with the spirit and courage of an 
innocent man, he ought undoubtedly to have stood 
upon his defence. But his pusillanimity, as we have 
seen, induced him to plead guilty ; and it was now 
argued by Cromwell, that, on the ground of his 
conviction, the clergy were brought under the same 
statute, for they had acknowledged his authority as 
legate — and by so doing they had become his abettors, 
and were clearly liable to the same penalties. When 
he had once adopted an idea, Henry was never slow 
in following it with decision. The attorney- general 
received orders to file an information in the King's 
Bench against the whole body of the clergy ; and 
Henry, taking his ring or private signet from his 
finger, presented it to Cromwell, and commanded 
him to attend the convocation, and inform them of 
the proceedings which were in contemplation against 
* Biographia Britanuica, Art. Cromwell. Lingard, vol. vi. p. 234. 
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them. After taking his seat amongst the bishops, 
and stating to them by whose command he was sent, 
this artful minister expounded the prerogative of the 
sovereign, enlarged upon their duty as subjects, and, 
to their astonishment, concluded by pronouncing them 
to have heinously oflended both against the one and 
the other ; they had consented to Wolsey’s legatine 
authority; they had sworn to the Pope, contrary 
to tlieir allegiance ; and, being guilty of treason, 
had forfeited their entire possessions to the crown. 
It was in vain that the prelates explained, remon- 
strated, and entreated; the cause was brought on 
in the King's Bench ; their defence was not listened 
to for a moment ; ignorance of the law, or the fear of 
incurring the resentment of Wolsey, could not, they 
were informed, be accepted as an excuse ; and judg- 
ment was only postponed, from the idea that they 
would be induced to purchase a pardon by such 
concessions as their master was willing to receive.* 
Henry was not slow to perceive the advantage 
he had gained, and determined to act upon it. His 
first object was to procure the judgment of the (clergy 
in his favour on the subject of the divorce; his 
second, to render it unnecessary tliat this sentence 
should be confirmed by the Pope, by placing the 
supremacy of the Church in his own person, and 
procuring the consent of the bishops to this extraor- 
dinary measure. But in prosecution of these designs 
it was thought proper to proceed gradually. He ac- 
cordingly sent to the convocation two questions for 
their determination, — the first. Whether it was for- 
bidden by the law of God to marry a brother's 
widow? and, secondly. Whether there was sufficient 
• Carte, vol. iii. p. 1U7. Biographia Britannica, Art. Cromwell. 
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evidence of the consummation of Prince Arthur’s 
marriage with the Princess Catherine.^ At the 
same time, it was suggested to them that they would 
do well to deliberate upon the amount of the sum 
which they were willing to pay to the king, should 
he he inclined to exempt them from the penalties of 
a priemunire. On the 7th of February, the convo- 
cation decided both questions as to the divorce in 
the affirmative. After some discussion, they offered 
£100,000 for a full pardon, and little doubt was 
entertained that their troubles had ce|^ed, and that 
no further difficulties remained ; but, to their con- 
sternation, the monarch refused their offer, un- 
less a clause were introduced into the grant, by 
which they recognised him as the sole protector and 
supreme head of the church in England.* The 
king’s designs were now plain, and *the clergy found 
themselves in a perilous dilemma. A discussion of 
three days ensued. Many violently opposed the 
insertion of a title, which they contended was sub- 
versive of one of the first and best-established prin- 
ciples of the Catholic faith ; others, intimidated by 
the situation to which they saw themselves reduced, 
were disposed to admit the words with an amend- 
ment or explanation ; consultations were held with 
Cromwell, the prime agitator in the whole mat- 
ter, and for a while Henry would hear of no alter- 
ation. At length he relented. The words, Pro- 
tector and Supreme Head, as far as the law of Christ 
will allow,” were substituted instead of the insu- 
lated and obnoxious title ; and to this qualified ac^ 
knowledgment of supremacy the upper and lowtT 
convocation assented. Although the king at last 
* Carte, voi. iii. p. 108. Lingard, vol. vi. p. 235. Herbert, j). 151. 
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agreed to the qualification ,, — quantum per legeni 
Christi liceaty"^ he was at first highly offended 
with the additions ; and calling those before him 
whom he had deputed to manage the matter in 
the convocation, abused them for permitting them- 
selves to be overreached by the bisho[)s. Mother 
of God !'* said he, with that' violence and irre- 
verence which marked his fits of passion, you 
have played me a shrewd turn. I thought to have 
made fools of those prelates, and now you have so 
ordered the business that they are likely to make a 
fool of me, as they have done of you already. Go 
to them again, and let me have the business passed 
without any quaiitums or taiitums : I will have 
no quantum nor no tantum in the matter, but let 
it be done out oniand.'"t Even with this salvo the 
matter did not pass without much opposition and 
several protests. Of Uiese, the most remarkable was 
that of Tonstal, the bishop of Durham, a man, as 
we have seen, eminent as one of the chief restorers 
of classical learning in England, and whose talents 
were highly appreciated by the king. He declared 
himself ready to acknowledge his sovereign as su- 
preme head in temporal matters : — “ If,” said he, 
^Hhe clause meaneth nothing more than this, why not 
say so, and I shall instantly sign my name ; but if it 
be meant that the king is head in spirituals, such an 
assertion is directly contrary to the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, and I call upon all present to wit- 
ness my dissent.” This prelate had recently suc- 
ceeded to his diocese, and, undeterred by the fate 
of Wolsey, had procured a Bull of translation and 

* StiTpe’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, vol. i. p. 206. 

•}* Bailey's Life of Fisher, edition 1739, p. 133-135. 
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provision in direct breach of the statute of Richard 
and of a late enactment forbidding English sub- 
jects to procure from Rome any Papal documents 
contrary to tlie royal prerogative. These misdemean- 
ours rende?red him liable to instant prosecution^, and 
he could scarcely expect that this last denial of the 
royal supnmiacy would be passed over; yet he 
escap(Ml; no proceedings w'ere instituted against him, 
and he appears to have continued in favour, — a 
proof that the king's mind was yet in a state of 
irresolution, and that probabl}^ at this^moment, his 
purpose was rather to intimidate than absolutely to 
separate from the Roman 

Having attained his object, Henry signed a bill 
which pardoned the clergy their alh'ged 'treason. 
It was readily passed in tlie Lords^; but the otluT 
House deinurr(‘d and liesitahMl. They liad taken 
the alarm lest they should be excluded from the act of 
indemnity, and afterwards subjected in a penalty as 
having also consented to W olsey's legatine authority ; 
and with this persuasion, it was judged expedient to 
send their speaker, Sir Thomas Audley, witli a de- 
putation of the numibers, to w^ait upon the monarch. 
The interview which followed was characteristic, 
Audley, kneeling to the king, declared that his faith- 
ful Commons lamented deeply their misfortune in 
having occasion to think themselves otit of Iris fa- 
vour, because he had granted his pardon to his spi- 
ritual suhj(*cts on the pnemunire, and had not ex- 
tended it to them, wdiich they most humbly besought 
him now to do. Henry sev(‘rely chid them for their 
presumption. He was," he said, their prince 

* Carte, vol. iii. p. 107-1 Olt- Herbert, p. 151. Lingard, vol. 
vi. j). 237 . Wilkins’ Concilia, voL Ui. jv 745. 
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and sovereign lord ; it little became them to dictate 
to him, or to compel him to show mercy ; it belonged 
to him, according to his pleasure, to use the laws in 
their utmost severity, or to mitigate their rigour. 
Wherefore,” he concluded, since you have denied 
your consent to the pardon of the clergy, I must 
inform you that such consent is not necessary ; I 
can pass it under my great-seal ; and, look ye, I 
shall be well advised before I pardon those who 
endeavour to restrain my liberty and compel my 
mercy.”* With this stern answer the members 
were obliged to depart, very pensive and melan- 
choly but, to their satisfaction, a pardon was soon 
after brought to the House by Hales, the attorney- 
general. Having been thus assured of the favour 
of their sovereign, they were soon after visited 
by the lord-chancellor and a deputation from the 
Peers. More shortly informed them of the king's 
anxiety to satisfy his conscience regarding the va- 
lidity of his marriage, and of his having for this pur- 
pose consulted the most celebrated universities, both 
in his own realm and on the Continent. The opi- 
nions of these learned bodies were then read; a 
hundred different papers, containing the judgment 
of foreign civilians and canonists against the lawful- 
ness of the marriage, were exhibited ; and, the day 
being far spent, the chancellor exhorted the mem- 
bers to report in their several counties what they 
had now seen and heard, so that it might be openly 
perceived by all men that the king had not attempted 
this matter to gratify his will or pleasure, but only 
for the discharge of his conscience, and the security 
of the succession to his realm. t 

, • Parliamentary History, vol. Ui. p. 80. *1- Ibid. vol. iii. p. 82. 
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Having instructed the Commons, it was thought 
expedient to make a last attempt to shake the de- 
cision of the queen. Ac(tordingly, some lords of the 
council waited upon Catherine at Greenwich, in- 
formed her of the determination of the universities, 
and earnestly exhorted lier to depart from her appeal 
to the Pope, and submit the question to the decision 
of four tern poral an d four spi ri t ual peers. H er reply 
to tliis was given meekly, but with resolution and 
dignity. You affirm, my lords,'' said she, that, 
for quietness to the king's conscience, I should com- 
mit the cause to eight persons of this realm. I pray 
God his grace may have a quiet conscience ; but for 
me, this shall be your answer : — I say I am his law- 
ful wife, and to him lawfully married by the order 
of Holy Church. To him I was espoused as his true 
wife, and in that state I will abide until the court 
of Home, which was privy to the beginning, shall 
thereof have made an end." Henry had hitherto 
lived with his queen, although apart from hor inti- 
mate socic'ty. P'roni that moment he never saw her 
figairi ; and his mind, irritated by opposition, and 
inflamed by the violence of his passions, assumed a 
darker and more cruel character. 

This was soon after shown by the execution of 
Thomas Bilney, a learned and amiable man, who 
was burnt at Smithfield for heresy. He was the in- 
timate friend of Bishop Latimer, and, having been 
accused of holding erroneous doctrines in 1528, had 
been persuaded by the affectionate entreaties of Ton- 
stal to save his life by a recantation of his opinions. 
From that moment, however, he became heartbroken 
and solitary ; the joy of his relatives, who welcomed 
him back amongst them, seemed to distress him 
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deeply ; his accustomed cheerfulness entirely forsook 
him ; he shunned all company, and sometimes would 
break out into pathetic and passionate complaints 
of those false friends by whose unseasonable affection 
he had suffered himself to be ov(ircome. During this 
time he read much, and having buried himself for 
nearly three years in a religious seclusion, he began to 
throw out obscure hints of some extraordinary design. 
He would say that he was now almost prepared ; 
that he would shortly go up to Jerusalem ; and that 
God must he glorified in him. What he meant wtis 
not at first understood ; but after a while he plainly 
told them, that he had long determined to expiate 
his former abjuration by death, and that he was 
now ready. Nor could any entreaties move him 
from his purpose. Breaking at once from all his at- 
tachments at Cambridge, he took his journey into 
Norfolk, and there, in the place of his nativity, be- 
gan publicly to expos(j the errors of Popery, and to 
confess his guilt in abjuring the faitli, which he was 
now convinced had its foundation in eternal truth. 
As he had anticipated, he was immediately appre- 
hended and thrown into prison, where, as he lay 
expecting the arrival of the writ for his execution, 
nothing could exceed the serenity and joy of his 
whole demeanour. The weight which had oppressed 
him, and rendered life an intolerable burden, seemed 
now completely removed ; and on the evening before 
he suffered, his friends, who came to bid him fare- 
well, found him at supper, in the most cheerful 
frame of mind. On expressing their surprise, he told 
them he was only keeping the ruinous house of his 
body in repair so long as he inhabited it and on 

* Fox, vol. ii. p. y2 
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the succeeding day he welcomed death with heavenly 
composure and courage, repeating the 143d psalm, 
and dwelling with deep emphasis on these words. 

Enter not into judgment with thy servant, O 
Lord, for in thy sight shall no man living be justi- 
fied.”'^ 

To return to tlie progress of tlie divorce, Cathe- 
rine, about this time, addressed a pathetic letter to 
the Pontifl*, in whicli slie informed him of her ba- 
nishment from court, and implored his protection. 
Clement replied by an epistle to the English mo- 
narch, wherein, for tlie last time, Ik? attempted to 
awaken in him some sense of justice and f(‘(‘lings of 
penit(‘nce. He painted in strong language the hor- 
ror and infamy with which his late conduct had 
already caused his name to lx? regarded through- 
out Cliristendom. He had been informed,” he 
said, that he had of late changed his conduct 
towards the Queen of England. Formerly he had 
lived with her in his palace, and treated her, during 
the dependence of the controversy, as liis wife ; but 
now it was reported that he had removed her from 
his person and court, and even banished her from 
the city, taking in Ikt room a certain Lady Anne, 
with whom he lived, and to whom he showed that 
conjugal love and affection which was only due to 
the queen.” These proceedings tlie Pope declared 
himself unwilling to believe. For what,” said he, 
in a strain which mingled severity with flattery,. 

can be more unnatural to you, or less consistent 
with your integrity, than on the one hand, by your 
letters and ambassadors, to implore our assistance in 

* Burnet’s History of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 164, British 
Biography, vol. ii, p. 105-157* Fox, vol. ii. p. 1123. 
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determining your cause, and on tlie other, by your 
actions, to prejudge and decide it for yourself. Alas ! 
how little should we expect to find this contempt for 
the authority of the Church in him who has so ably 
defended our most holy faith, by the strength of ar- 
gument and by the power of the sword ! It was a 
miserable thing,” he observed, that this one action, 
if it turned out as was reported, should cast an ever- 
lasting blemish upon the glory of Henry’s former life 
and behaviour ; and it was for this reason that, as he 
could not overlook or neglect a more strict inquiryinto 
a matter of such moment, he was anxious to address 
to him the admonition of a loving father, before he 
was compelled to proceed against liim as a severe 
and impartial judge.” In conclusion, the Pontiff ex- 
horted him that, as he regarded the favour of the 
Holy See and tendered his own salvation, he would 
amend his ways, recall his injured queen, and dis- 
miss her rival from his intimate and domestic con- 
versation.* 

It was, however, too late for a letter of this na- 
ture to produce any favourable effect, and Henry 
condescended to reply in no other manner than by 
precipitating his measures against the Popedom. It 
had been a long-established usage for the clergy in 
most nations in Europe to pay annats, or first-fruits 
of their benefices, to Rome, — a tax which in England 
amounted to a large sum. An act for the abolition 
of this ecclesiastical burden was now passed in Par- 
liament, and it was expressly provided, that any 
prelate who should in future attempt to transmit 
the wonted revenue to Rome, should forfeit to the 
king the whole profits of his see. It was added. 


Herbert, pp. 167» 158. 
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that if any omission to pay those annats should be 
resented by a refusal of the necessary Bulls, the 
consecration of the prelate should proceed as usual, 
and all censures or interdicts from the Pope be 
totally disregarded. This blow was followed up 
by another not less decided. It deprived the con- 
vocation of a power which the Commons, in an 
address to the throne, complained had been impro- 
perly usurped, tliat of enacting laws regard ibg tem- 
poral matters, without consultation with the other 
estates; and his holiness, perceiving that every at- 
tempt at conciliation was productive only of more vio- 
lent innovations, rejected the excuses offered by Sir 
Edward Came, Henry’s envoy to Rome, and sum- 
moned the monarch to proceed with the cause on an 
early day. Soon after, upon the information that 
the English king still lived with his mistress, he 
pronounced sentence of excommunication (Novem- 
Ikt 15, 1532) against Anne Boleyn and her royal 
lover, and, in the event of their presuming to marry, 
declared such union unlawful and invalid.* Ne- 
vertheless, actuated probably by some vague idea 
that a total rupture might yet be prevented, he de- 
layed the publication of this sentence. 

These measures necessarily confirmed the league 
between the Pope and the emperor ; and to balance 
this formidable alliance, Henry, on his. part, entered 
into a stricter amity with Francis the First. This 
monarch, who found it useful to employ the friend- 
ship of England in accomplishing the purposes of 
his political ambition, addressed a threatening letter 
to the court of Rome, in which he hinted, that un- 
less a favourable decision were given for his ally, 

* Lingard, vol. vi, p. 247* Le Grand, vol. in. p. 566-568. 
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other remedies would be adopted which might not 
be agreeable to the pontiff.* Not long after a meet- 
ing was held between the two sovereigns. Henry, 
with a royal train, and accompanied by Anne Bo- 
leyn, whom he had lately created Marchioness of 
Pembroke, passed the seas, and proceeding to Bou- 
logne, was there received by Francis, who, after enter- 
taining him four days, conducted him back to Calais. 
During this conference, the English king indulged 
liis usual love of magnificence. The lodging tp 
which he brought his royal brother was furnished 
with cloth of gold and tissue, and embroidered with 
pearl and precious stones ; his service consisted of I7O 
dishes, all of massive gold ; and a masque was given 
by the new marchioness, thus enthusiastically de- 
scribed by the contemporary chronicler : — “ After 
supper came in the IVIarchioness of Pembroke, with 
seven ladies in masking apparel of strange fashion, 
made of cloth of gold, slashed with crimson tinsel, 
and knit with laces of gold ; these ladies were led 
into the chamber by four damsels apparelled in 
crimson satin, with tabards of fine cipress ; after 
which the lady-mardiioness took the French king, 
and the Duchess of Derby the King of Navarre, and 
every lady a lord, and, in dancing, the King of Eng- 
land plucked away the ladies' visors, so that their 
beauties were discovered. After they had danced 
awhile they ceased : the French king then conversed 
with the marchioness a space, and so took leave of 
the ladies.'’t 

The time, however, was not wholly spent in these 
pageants ; the late encroachments of the Turks upon 
Christendom engaged the attention of themonarchs, 
• Herberti p. 150. f Hall, pp. 703, 794. 
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and it was agreed to assemble, during the course of 
the succeeding year, an army of 80, 000 men, to re- 
pel the infidels from the European frontier. The 
sincerity of this first resolution may be questioned, 
as it led to nothing ; and we find that at the same 
time the two princes communicated to each other 
the wrongs wlii(.‘h they liad received from the Pope, 
and earnestly deliberated on the proper remedies. 
Henry, with his usual headstrong impetuosity, pro- 
posed to s(*t at defiance the authority of Clement, and 
if lie persisted in refusing him justice, to depose him 
by a general council. Francis, whose resentment 
was less a personal than a political feeling, advised 
a more temperate course. An invitation was sent to 
his holiness, requesting him to meet the two rulers 
in a conference at Marseilles, where, it was hoped, 
their mutual differences might be brought to an 
amicable conclusion. The two cardinals, Grand- 
niont and Tournon, were despatched by the Fnmch 
monarch to Roiik', with instructions to arrange tlie 
preliminaries of the interview ; and in a letter ad dress- 
ed to the supreme bishop, he remonstrated strongly 
against his conduct, complained of the insult com- 
mitted on the r(?gal dignity, in his citing the King 
of England out of his dominions, and declared that 
he could repair the injustice already committed in 
no other way than by empowering delegates to de- 
termine the cause upon the spot, without appeal or 
procrastination.* In the mean time, Henry promised, 
that should the Pontiff agree to this, he would attend 
either in person, or by the first nobleman in his 
realm, and in the interval abstain from any pro- 
ceedings w'hich might have the effect of prejudging 
* Liogard, vol. vi. p. 240. 
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the cause, or embittering the feelings between him- 
self and the Head of the Church. Francis, however, 
in this proposal was insincere. There is evidence, 
that he had already advised Henry to marry Anne 
Boleyn, and promised, that if the validity of the 
union were brought into question, he would support 
him with all his influence.* 

It was evident that this event would not be long 
delayed ; and all who had studied the king’s charac- 
ter, and were attached to the ancient faith, began to 
look with alarm to the consequences which might 
ensue. Amongst these, the most distinguished was 
the lord-chancellor. Sir Thomas IMoro. No one 
knew better than he the temper and disposition of 
his royal master, and few trusted it less. An anec- 
dote related by Roper strikingly shows this. “ The 
king,” says he, one day paid More an unexpected 
visit, coming to dine with him at his house at Chel- 
sea, and after dinner walked with him for an hour 
in his garden with his arm round the chancellor’s 
neck. As soon as his majesty was gone, Mr Roper, 
son-in-law to Sir Thomas, observed to him how 
happy he was, since the king had treated him with 
a familiarity which he had never shown to any per- 
son before, except once to Cardinal Wolsey. 
thank our Lord,’ answered More, ^ I find his grace 
my very good lord indeed ; and I believe he doth 
as singularly favour me as any subject within this 
realm. However, son Roper, I may tell thee, I 
have no cause to be proud thereof ; for if my head 
would win him a castle in France, it would not fail 
to go.’ ”t 

This eminent man had now filled the high oflSoe 

• Herbert, p. 160. Roper’s Life, by Singer, pp. 21, 22, 
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of chancellor with extraordinary ability and inte- 
grity for three years ; but observing some unequi- 
vocal presages of the future storm, and having 
already declared his opinion on the lawfulness of 
Henry’s marriage with Catherine, he resigned the 
great-seal. His master, the king, received the in- 
timation with expressions of regret and reluctance, 
but did not insist on his continuance in office ; 
and More, whose facetiousness and pleasantry often 
strangely mingled with the gravest transactions, 
acquainted his wdfe and family with the event in 
the following somewhat original manner : — On the 
morning after his resignation, being a holiday, he 
went with his lady to Chelsea church, where, dar- 
ing the service, he sat as usual in the choir. Whilst 
he held office it had been the custom for one of 
his gentlemen, after service was concluded, to go to 
his lady’s pew and inform her that the chancellor 
was gone. Sir Thomas, on this occasion, took this 
office on himself, and coming up, pulled off his cap, 
and, making a low reverence to his wife, said, Ma- 
dam, my lord is gone.” It was his misfortune to 
be united to a helpmate who loved his rank and 
disliked his jest ; and believing this to be one of his 
usual ebullitions of pleasantry she took little notice. 
On discovering, however, that he was in earnest, 
her mortification vented itself in a fit of passion. 

Tilly vally — tilly vally, Mr More !” said she, — 
^^what will you do now.^ will you sit and hatch 
goslings in the ashes Alas, children !” said the 
late chancellor, turning to his daughters, look at 
your poor mother, — what a transformation is she 
under ! her nose has suddenly become awry !” The 
transition, however, was sufficient to have shaken 
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the nerves of a less worldly person than Mrs More ; 
for we are informed by Roper, that after his resig- 
nation of ofliee and the paynumt of his debt, his 
whole fortune, in gold and silver, was not worth a 
hundred pounds/'* 

About tlu^ same time that More relinquished the 
seals, and retired to a life of study and contem- 
plation, the S(ie of Canterbury became vacant by 
the death of the leariKul and venerable Warham ; 
and Henry, who had despatched Cranmer to G(T- 
many for tlie purpose of collecting the opinions 
of the most eminent scholars and divines in favour 
of his divorce, imim‘diately sekn’ted him to fill the 
primacy. Those were tiiii(‘s, how(?ver, in \vhi(*h 
tJie highest places in the Church only served to ex- 
pose th(‘ir possessors to more immiiumt danger ; and, 
on receiving the king’s letters, tlie primjitf‘-(‘lect 
protracted his stay on the Continent. He had littk‘ 
desire to be encumbered by th(‘ irksome greatness 
and responsibility of so sphmdid a dignity. His 
love of study, and the endearments of social and 
domestic life, strongly prompted him to retirement, 
and he earnestly besought his royal master to look 
out for some more worthy person. Henry, how- 
ever, was resolved ; and Cranmer, finding that he 
would take no denial, explained to the monarch a 
new difficulty which he had hitherto deemed it 
prudent to conceal. If," said he, I am to accept 
this place, I must, like my predecessors, receive it 
from the hands of the Pope, and this my conscience 
will not permit me to do. I am convinced that your 
majesty is the only Supreme Head and Governor of 
the Church of England, as well in causes ecclesiastical 
• Cayley’s Life, vol. i. pp. 124, 126. 
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as temporal : to yon, and not to any foreign autho- 
rity^ belongs the right of donation to all benefices 
and bishoprics ; and therefore, if I am to serve God, 
my sovereign, and my country, in this dignity, I 
will (‘onseiit to accept it from the king my master 
alone, and not from the hand of a stranger who 
has no [)Ower within this realm/'* This declara- 
tion startled his majesty. Although two years be- 
fore he had assumed the title of Supreme Head of 
the Church, and extorted an unwilling acknowledg- 
ment of it from the convocation, he had not de- 
cidedlv (bllovvc'd u{) tlie measure, but was still dis- 
posed to r(‘gard the Pope as superior in spiritual 
concerns ; his mind, although it had not yet arrived 
at the point which was now so boldly stated, was 
howt'ver strongly disposed to follow on the same 
road. He paused for a short season, and then de- 
manded how these assertions could be proved. Cran- 
mer in re|)Iy (dted several pa.ssages from Scripture 
aiid the Fathers, deducing from them the supreme 
authority possessed by kings within their owm do- 
minions, and at the same time pointed out the 
usurpations of the Konian Pontifis. H(mry w^as stag- 
gered, but not yet convinced. He renewed the sub- 
ject again and again, and finding that the alleged 
scTuph's could not be overcome, had recourse to 
the advice of Dr Oliver, an eminent dviliaii, who 
proposed to remove the difficulty by sending a per- 
son to take the oath to the Pope in the name of 
the new primate, whilst he himself was permitted 
to ratify it under prot(?station. To this equivocal 
salvo for his conscience Cranmer agreed. The Pope 
confirmed his nomination to the archbishopric of 

• Strype’s Memoirs of Archbishop Cranmer, p. lb. 
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Canterbury, and his consecration took place 30th 
March 1533. With one hand he received the Bulls 
addressed to the king and to himself, in virtue 
of which he was invested with the pall ; with the 
other he surrendered these instruments to the 
crown, declaring that he did not recognise the Pon- 
tiff, but his royal master, as the giver of this eccle- 
siastical dignity. This was followed by his protes- 
tation, repeated publicly and three several times, in 
which he stated, that in taking the oath to the Pope 
he did not admit his authority to any further 
extent than it agreed with the Word of God, and 
that he claimed it as his lawful right to speak 
against him and impugn his errors at all times, 
where occasion was justly given. It is not easy 
to determine whether such inconsistent conduct in 
this great man arose out of an error in judgment, 
incident to a mind which had not yet escaped from 
the mischievous casuistry in which lie had been 
educated, or from a want at this moment of that 
firmness and sincerity which afterwards undoubt- 
edly distinguished iiira.t 

It was now five years since Henry had separated 


* Strype’s Memorials of Arclibisliop Oanmor, pp. 14, Ifi, 17j lH* 
Wilkins' Concilia, vol. iii. p. 7i>7- Burnet’s History of the Refor- 
mation, vol. i. p. 19. llcmaius of Cranmer, by Jeukyns, vol, iv. 

p. 247 . 

-f* Tod’s Life of Cranraer, vol. i. p. 57-07? inclusive. Le Bus’s 
Life of Cranmer, vol. i. p. 50-01. Mr Tod has established 
beyond a doubt that the protest was a public act, contrary to Dr 
Lin^ard’s assertion that it was secret,— and Mr Le Bas has made 
out that Warham, on a somewlmt similar occasion, acted in a man- 
ner more objectionable than that pursued by Cranmer ; but this is 
all. Warham’s deeper evasion cannot vinaic.ate Cranmer’s public 
sophistry. To take an oath protesting that you do not believe in 
the assertions it contains, and in which its whole meaning' and es- 
sent;e consists, is a transaction to which no conscientious minister 
in the present day could possibly become a party. 
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himself from the society of his queen, and soli- 
cited a divorce ; and for three years he had lived in 
such familiar intercourse with Anne Boleyn, that 
no doubt could be entertained regarding the na- 
ture of the connexion between them. The situa- 
tion of the Marcliioness of Pembroke at length con- 
firmed this in the most unequivocal manner ; and 
the king, becoming alarmed for the legitimacy of his 
expected offspring, determined to make her his wife. 
The marriage was conducted in so private and ob- 
scure a manner that tlie date of its occurrence has 
been much disputed. According to an account 
which has been questioned by Burnet, but appa- 
rently on insufficient grounds, the ceremony took 
place two months before the consecration of Cran- 
mer, on the 25th of January 1533. On the morning 
of that day, before light. Dr Roland Lee, one of tlie 
royal chaplains, was summoned to celebrate mass in 
a atmote attic chamber of the palace of Whitehall. 
On entering he found the king, attended solely by 
Norris and Hen cage, two of the grooms of his bed- 
chamber, and Anne Boleyn, with her train-beiarer. 
Mistress Savage, afterwards the Lady Berkely. 
The chaplain, on being commanded to celebrate the 
marriage, betrayed some scruples ; upon which Henry 
informed him that the cause of the divorce had at 
length been heard at Rome, — a decisibn, he said, 
had been pronounced in his favour, and the Papal 
instrument which permitted him to marry a second 
time was at that moment in his possession. This 
unfounded assertion quieted the conscience of the 
chaplain ; the marriage was performed without fur- 
ther question ; the parties separated as quietly as 
they had assembled, and Viscount Rochfort was 
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despatched to communicate the event to the King of 
France, and request him to send a confidential mi- 
nister to England.* 

In a conference with Langey, the French envoy, 
to wliom this affair was intrusted, H(‘nry agr(?ed 
to conceal his nuptials till May, by which time 
it was (expected the intended interview hetw(‘en 
Francis and the Pope would have taken place ; but 
some delay occurred ; it was found impossible to 
have any further postpoinmient ; and on the 12th of 
April he publicly celebrated his marriage, and com- 
manded her to r(‘eeive the honours of qinnui. 

This pro<feeding was soon after followed by a still 
more solemn transaction, in which Arcli bishop 
Cranmer held an ecclesiastical convocation, for the 
purpose of determining the long-debated controversy 
upon the lawfulness of the first union with Cathe- 
rine. The members of the court were divided into 
two classes, — theologians and canonists ; and it was 
required of them to deliver their opinion on the 
validity of the Papal dispensation, and the fiict of 
consummation between Artliur and the S])anish 
princess. On both points tlieir d('cision was in^ 
favourof the ting; and having assured himself upon 
this point, the Primate requested the royal license to 
examine and pronounce final sentc'iice in the cause 
of the divorce. t This was accordingly granted. 


* Lirif^ird, vol. \i. p. 2MK Turner, vol. ii. p. Le Grand, - 

vol. i. pp. 237, 231} ; vol. ii. pp. 1 10, 111. 

j* Stute-piipers published by Government, vol. i. pp. TipO, 301. 
it is a remarKable circumstance, that tliere are preserved in the 
Slate-paper Office two letters of" ( 'ranmer’s to the kin^, written on 
this subject, both holoj^^raph of’ the archbisfiop, both (lated on the 
J9tinie day, both bearing marks of Imvinj;^ been folded and scaled, and 
rctreived by tlie king. It is a mysterious circumstance, but perhaps it 
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Catherine was cited to appear before the archbishop ; 
but it was anxiously concealed from her that there 
was any intention of proceeding to a final judgment 
in the cause. She disregarded the summons, was 
pronounced contumacious,* and the marriage be- 
tween her and Henry declared null and invalid. 
One thing only remained, namely, to sanction in an 
equally solemn manner the union between Anne 
Boleyn and the king, which had been contracted, 
as we have seen, previous to this decision. For 
this purpose another court was held at Lambeth, 


may be thus explained ; It is evident the whole matter relative to tlje 
requestor Cranmer had been previously concerted between the arcli- 
bishop and the king. , After which Henry had directed the primate 
to make his request by a formal letter, which might be shown to 
his privy-council, llie archbishop did so ; but tiie letter, which I 
conjecture to have been the first written, was not exactly in the 
terms Henry liked. It did not request the king’s license to 
liold his court ; but talked only of his wisli not to proceed till 
his majesty's pleasure was known, and itjulso spoke of its being 
the prerogative of the archbishop to decide all spiritual causes, 
according to the laws of God and Holy Church, These last 
expressions, ^‘according to the laws of Holy Church,” might 
have openeo a wide field of debate ; and it appears to me, that 
Henry directed ( ranrner to write a second letter, in wliich he de- 
manded file king's license to hold his court, and left out all allusion to 
, the laws of Holy Church. This second letter is the one printed in 
the text of the State-papers; the first is the letter printed in the 
notes. The reply *of the Icing, printed in the same volume of State- 
papers, p. 392, corroborates tlii.s .solution. It is impossible to 
read it attentively without jwreeiving Henry's jealousy respect- 
ing his own supremacy. In consideration whereofj” says he, 
albeit^ we' being your king and sovereign^ do reedgnise ?io su* 
perior hi earth, hut only God, and not being subject to the laws 
of any earthly creature, ye^ liccause ye he under us, by God's 
calling and ours, the most principal minister of our spiritual juris- 
diction,” &fe. And, again, lie observes, he grants his humble re- 
quest, OUT pre-eminent poicer and authority to us and our 
successors nevertheless saved,** And, again, lie marks strongly 
Cranmer’s desire to obtain his license ; and accordingly declares, 
that under )iis sign-manual he has granted liim license to pro- 
ceed in the said cause.” 

* State-papers published by Government, vol. i. p. 394-397. 
Ilyraer,'Fmdera, vol. xiv. p. 462. 
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in which Cranmer, having first heard the royal 
proctor, declared that Henry and the Marchioness 
of Pembroke had been joined in lawful wedlock, and 
confirmed their marriage by his pastoral authority.*^* 
All was thus accomplished for the king by the 
ingenuity of his councillors, and the ready acquies^ 
cence of his prelates. Intimation was now sent to 
Catherine that she must, in future, be contented 
with the style of Dowager Princess of Wales ; all 
persons were prohibited from giving her the title of 
queen; and her income was reduced to the sum 
settled upon her by Prince Arthur, her first hus- 
band. The ungrateful intelligence was conveyed to 
her personally by the Duke of Suffolk, and, consi- 
dering the general mildness of her deportment, was 
received with unwonted indignation. She declared 
that she was and ever would remain the queen, 
and that before she would renounce that title, she 
would be hewn in pieces ; as to her removal to any 
other residence, where she was to have a new house- 
hold, and commence a new life as princess-dowa- 
ger, she peremptorily refused to give her consent : 
They might bind her with ropes," she affirmed, 
but willingly she would never go."t 
Little moved by this violence, the monarch de- 
termined to conclude his triumph over the Pope by 
the coronation of his new consort. The ceremony 
was peculiarly magnificent, and, in an age when 
tliose pageants were carried to the highest per- 
fection, rivalled any former exhibition of the same 

Lin^rd, vol. vi. pp. 258, 259. 

+ State-papers publislied by (iovernment, vol, i. pp* 416, 417 » 
Duke of Suffolk and others to Heniy tlie 19ui Decembw 

1 533. 
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kind. In the procession, which was by water to 
the Tower, the lord-mayor's state-barge led the 
way, adorned by flags and pennons hung with rieh 
tapestries, and ornamented on the outside with 
scutcheons of metal, suspended on cloth of gold and 
silver. It was preceded by a wafter or flat vessel, 
full of ordnance, on the deck of which a dragon 
pranced about furiously, twisting his tail and belch- 
ing out wildfire. The mayor's was followed by 
fifty other barges belonging to the trades and mer- 
chant-companies, all sumptuously decked with silk 
and arras, and having bands of music on board. 
On his lordship's left hand was seen a raft with 
an artificial mountain, having on its summit a 
wheel of gold, whereon was perched a white fahron 
crowned, and surrounded by garlands of white and 
red roses. This was the queen's device, and on the 
mountain sat virgins who sang and played sweetly. 
This civic cavalcade rowed down to Greenwich, 
where her majesty appeared habited in cloth of 
gold, and, entering her barge, accompanied by her 
suite of ladies and gentlewomen, set forward to the 
Tower. Around her were many noblemen, — tliti 
Duke of Suffolk, the Marquis Dorset, her father 
the Earl of Wiltshire, with the Earls of Arundel, 
Derby, Rutland, Worcester, and others, all in their 
private barges. She thus rowed to the Tower 
amidst the shouts of the people?, and p(?als of ord- 
nance from the ships which were anchored close in 
shore. On arriving at the fortress, she was receiv- 
ed by the lord-chamberlain, and brought to the 
king, who met her at the postern, and kissed her. 
She then turned to the mayor, and having grace- 
fully thanked him and the citizens for the honour 
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they had done her, entered the Tower. Here a 
dinner was given by Henry to those nobles and 
gentlemen who were to be created knights ; after 
which, according to the ancient usage of England, 
they were bathed, shriven, and dubbed, with all 
accustomed ceremonies, on the morning of the suc- 
ceeding day. 

On the same day the queen took her progress 
through London to the king's manor at Westminster, 
with still more gorgeous state than in her convey- 
ance to the Tower. The streets were railed and gra- 
velled, that the horses might not slide on the pave- 
ment, and order was kept by the city-constables 
clothed in silk and velvet. When all was ready, 
the mayor. Sir Stephen Peacock (an appropriate 
appellation), in a dress of crimson velvet, with a 
collar of gold round his neck, and attended by two 
footmen in liveries of damask, rode to the Tower, 
to give attendance on his royal mistress. The 
streets through which she was to pass were hung 
with cloth of gold and rich arras, and the window's 
crowded with the citizens in their best dresses. The 
splendid procession commenced with twelve gen- 
tlemen, belonging to the suite of the French am- 
bassador, clothed in blue velvet, and their horses' 
trappings of blue sarcenet, powdered with w^hite 
crosses. They were followed by the gentlemen and 
squires, two and two ; the judges, the knights of the 
Bath, abbots, and barons, succeeded ; after them 
came the bishops, earls, and marquises; then the 
Lord Chancellor of England, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, with the foreign ambassadors. 
To these succeededthe lord-mayor, with his mace and 
garter, in his coat-of-arms. Next came Lord William 
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Howard, the Marshal, followed by the Duke of Suf- 
folk, for that day High -constable ; and, lastly, after 
the duke came the beautiful Anne Boleyn herself. 
She sat in a litter of white cloth of gold, which was 
open on all sides, so that the populace might freely 
gaze upon her. It was drawn by two palfreys in 
trappings of wliite damask, which swept the ground. 
Her dress was a surcoat of white tissue, over which 
was thrown a mantle, furred with ermine ; she wore 
her hair in long tresses hanging down on her shoul- 
ders, and adorned by a rich circlet of precious stones. 
Above her was borne a canopy of cloth of gold ; and 
she was followed by the officers and ladies of her 
court on horseback, and in chariots covered with 
red cloth of gold. 

To enumerate all the various pageants and curious 
devices which were presented to her, would be tedi- 
ous, although tliey illustrate the taste and manners 
of the age. At Fanchurch was a pageant of children, 
apparelled as merchants, who welcomed her to the 
city; at Gracious-church Corner the merchants of the 
Stillyard soared higher, and exhibited Mount Parnas- 
sus and the Fountain Helicon, which ran Rhenish 
wine till night. At Leadenhall was a most compli- 
cated pageant, in which a white falcon, the queen's 
device, flew down and took its seat on a wheel of gold ; 
after which an angel came and placed a crown on 
the falcon's head, and St Anne, with Mary Cleophas, 
addressed agoodly oration to her majesty. At Cornliill 
were the Three Graces seated on a throne; and, beside 
a fountain running wine at the Cross-in-Cheap, 
Master Baker, the recorder, came with low reverence, 
and, in the name of the city, laid at her feet a purse 
of gold containing a thousand marks ; soon after 
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she was saluted by Pallas, Juno, and Venus, who, 
makin g Mercury thei r spokesm an, craved leave to pre- 
sent her with a ball of gold divided into three parts, 
signifying three gifts, — ^wisdom, riches, and felicity. 
Through these various exhibitions the queen pro- 
ceeded to Westminster Hall, where she was taken 
out of her litter, and led up to the high dais under 
the cloth of estate; beside which was a cupboard of 
ten stages, wonderfully gorgeous. She was here 
served with spice and hippocras ; and having sent 
these refreshments to her ladies, she turned to the 
mayor, with the noblemen and others who had at- 
tended her in the progress, expressed her heartfelt 
thanks, and withdrew to her chamber.* 

After these splendid preliminaries, the coronation 
took place on the 1st of June. The queen, who 
wore a surcoat of purple velvet furred with ermine, 
was brought to the middle of the church, where sho 
was placed in a rich chair. Having here rested a 
while, slu? descended to the high altar, and there 
prostrated herstdf, while the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury repeated ilie appointed collects. She then 
rose, the primate anointed her on the head and on 
the breast, set the crown of St Edward on her head, 
delivered her the sceptre of gold in her right, and 
the rod of ivory with the dove in her left hand, 
after which the whole choir sang Te Deum, The 
archbishop then took off the crown of St Edward, 
which was heavy, and pla(^ed upon her head the 
diadem which had been made for the occasion. She 
then received the sacrament, made her offering, and 
was conducted out of the chapel into Westminster 
Hall, where the banquet was prepared. The corona- 


* Hall, p. 800-802. 
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tioii concluded by the wonted feudal accompaniments 
of jousts and tourneys.'^' 

Such is an outline of the brilliant ceremonial 
which placed Anne Boleyn upon that perilous ele- 
vation from which she was so soon to be precipitated. 

It is now time to attend to the consequences of 
these events, which were of deep interest, and in- 
volved important changes. Francis the First, for 
his own political purposes, was anxious to prevent 
any irremediable rupture between Henry and the 
Pope,* yet, after his utmost efforts, he found this 
to be impossible. On being informed of the late 
proceedings in England, Clement annulled Cran- 
mer’s judgment in the divorce between Catherine 
and the king; and, on the 11th July, publish- 
ed his Bull, by which he declared that monarch 
excommunicated, unless he chose to separate him- 
self from his new queen before the following Sep- 
tember. Henry, on his part, was equally deci- 
sive. He sent Bonner, a determined and violent 
ecclesiastic, to the Roman court ; and this envoy, 
having obtained an audience of the Pope, boldly 
read his commission, by which the king, his master, 
appealed from him to a general council. At this 
first interview the Pontiff behaved towards him with 
tolerable courtesy ; but on a succeeding occasion, 
when he, by the directions of Cranmer, began to ap- 
peal from the Papal censures to an assembly of the 
Church, the arrogance of his manner so irritated his 
holiness, that he threatened to throw the unwelcome 
intruder into a caldron of boiling lead, — an intima- 

• Hall, pp. 802, 803. In Ellis’ Letters, vol. ii. p. 34, will be 
found a lonj;^ letter from Cranmer to Mr Hawkins, describing the 
coronation, dated I7th June 1533. 
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lion which, as might be expected, compelled him to 
make a hurried retreat* 

Francis declared himself offended with the preci- 
pitancy of these measures on the part of his ally ; 
and having despatched the Bishop of Paris as his 
ambassador to London, made, through this prelate, a 
last and ineffectual attempt to promote a reconcilia- 
tion between England and the Papal See. His 
plans were frustrated by the violent counsels of 
Henry ; and, through the influence of the emperor at 
the Roman court, on the 23d March 1534, a consis- 
tory was held. Out of two and twenty cardinals, 
nineteen declared for the validity of the marriage ; 
and Clement, acceding to the opinion of so numerous 
a majority, pronounced his definitive sentence, de- 
clared the union between Henry and Catherine law- 
ful and valid, annulled the proceedings against this 
princess, and commanded the king to take her back 
again as his legitimate and faithful wife. With his 
usual vacillation, however, he forbade the immedi- 
ate publication of this decree, and entertained a 
hope that the enmity of the English monarch might 
yet be conciliated. 

But all such expectations were ridiculous and 
desperate, considering the temper of the king, and 
the present disposition of the Parliament. On 
the 15th of January, that great council of the na- 
tion assembled ; and before they rose, the Church 
of England was established on an independent 
basis, and completely separated from that of Rome. 
The formation of those bills by which this great 
revolution was effected had been committed to 
Cromwell; and the manner in which he execut- 


Turner, vol. ii. p. 345i 
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ed his task evinces that he had no intention of 
doing it by halves. The provisions of a statute, 
passed in the preceding Parliament, forbidding, in 
certain cases, all appeals to Rome, were extended 
to all cases whatsoever. In addition to the act 
which already prohibited the payment of all an- 
nats or taxes to the Holy See, it was declared 
that, in future, no bishops should be presented to 
the Pope for confirmation, nor sue out Bulls in his 
court ; but that, when a vacancy occurred in a ca- 
thedral church, his majesty should grant to the dean 
and chapter permission to elect the person whom 
he had previously named in his missive letters. It 
was enacted, that the prelate thus chosen should first 
take the oath of fealty to the sovereign, after which 
he should receive investiture and consecration from 
the hands of the archbishop, and from the crown 
restitution of the possessions and profits of his bi- 
shopric. In a former Parliament, the clergy had 
recognised the king as the supreme head of the 
Church of England; and this was now followed up 
by the prohibition of every kind of payment which 
had hitherto been made to the apostolic chamber, 
as well as of all licenses, grants, and dispensations, 
which were usually obtained from Rome.* 

In the month of September, previous to the meet- 
ing of this Parliament, Queen Anne Boleyn had 
been delivered of a female infant, who was christ- 
ened Elizabeth, and became afterwards the illustri- 
ous sovereign of tliat name ; and, in consequence of 
this event, which disappointed the king, who anxi- 
ously looked for a boy, a statute was brought in for 
the regulation of the succession. It was declared 

* Wilkins’ Concilia, vol. iii. pp. 771-7114, inclusive. 
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that the crown should descend on Henry’s issue- 
male, in a lineal cognate order ; and, in default of 
such issue-male, on the Princess Elizabeth and his 
other issue by Queen Anne. It liad already been or- 
dered that Catherine should be styled dowager, or 
late consort of Prince Arthur, and this gentle and un- 
fortunate princess had given great offence by insisting 
upon retaining her former title.* An act was now 
passed, which declared the unlawfulness and inva- 
lidity of her marriage, and confirmed the justice of 
Cranmer’s proceedings in having dissolved it. Any- 
thing printed, written, or done, to the slander or 
disinherison of the king’s issue, to whom the crown 
was made descendible, was pronounced high trea- 
son ; and all subjects being of age were compelled 
to take an oath for keeping and maintaining the 
contents of this statute, under the pain, on refusal, 
of being deemed guilty of treason. 

An extraordinary imposture was discovered about 
this time, practised by means of a pretended pro- 
phetess, named Elizabeth Barton, otherwise desig- 
nated the Holy Maid of Kent. The case of this iinlbr- 
tunate person may be regarded as the last of those 
unjustifiable and shocking frauds, which were not 
unfrequent in the times of Romish superstition. 
She was a poor girl, a native of Aldington in Kent, 
and being subject to fits, in which her body was 
distorted, and her language incoherent, some of tlie 
more ignorant of her neighbours began to consider 

• An interesting* acconnt of the manner in which she receivetl 
Henry’s second intimation of his wishes regarding her abstaining 
from the style of queen will be found in the State-papers published 
^Government, u 397- Report of the Lord Mount joy, Sir Robert 
Ilimmock, &c. Her answers are marked by great dignity, meek, 
ness, and talent. 
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her paroxysms supernatural, and to regard her deli- 
rious ravings as prophecies. In her more quiet mo- 
ments she cunningly availed herself of this belief ; 
and having formed a premeditated scheme of decep- 
tion, began to utter rhapsodies, which she impiously 
alleged were communicated by the Holy Spirit. She 
afterwards confessed that these were dictated by 
Richard Maister, the rector of the parish. Having 
taken the habit of a nun, she acted her trances under 
the management of Rocking, her confessor, a monk 
of Christ Church, Canterbury: her pretended re- 
velations were taken down, printed, and dispersed 
throiigliout the kingdom ; and, as the object of 
them all was to excite the people against the king's 
divorce and second marriage, it may easily be sup- 
posed that Henry’s quick and jealous attention was 
soon directed to an investigation of the matter. This, 
as it was prosecuted with much ability and acuteness, 
resulted in a complete detection of the imposture. 
She was seized, with her accomplices, and being 
brought before the Star-chamber, confessed the 
whole fraud. Their declarations exposed the plan 
and management of the imposition ; and the un- 
happy culprit herself with her chief assistants, 
iHiing attainted of high treason, were executed at 
Tyburn. Upon the scaffold, she addressed the 
people, and acknowledged the justice of her con- 
demnation. She lamented her having brought 
others to share the same fate, but pleaded her igno- 
rance in extenuation of her offence ; and affirmed 
that the learned men who suffered with her might 
easily have seen through the delusion, and disco- 
vered her to have been a counterfeit. She hinted, 
however, that they were willing to be deceived, be- 
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cause the predictions she uttered coincided with 
their wishes, and were supported by their precon* 
ceived opinions. It was not the least extraordinary 
part of this story, that one of the persons misled 
by her pretended claims was Fisher, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, — a prelate upon whom Erasmus has bestowed 
the highest eulogium. He had received from her 
own lips various mysterious warnings relating to 
the king’s conduct, and the probability of his death, 
if he continued his persecution of Queen Catherine ; 
and having concealed these, contrary to his oath of 
allegiance, he was tried and found guilty of mis- 
prision of treason. His sentence was imprisonment 
for life, and the forfeiture of all his estate to the 
crown.* 

We have already adverted to the late pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, which, having sat till 
the 30th March 1534, was prorogued till the 31st 
of November; but, after the rising of the two 
houses, the Convocation continued to hold its de- 
liberations, and in it was determined a question of 
very great importance. In answer to a query pre- 
sented by the king, the convocation of Canterbury 
resolved, that the Bishop of Rome had no greater 
jurisdiction given him by God in the Holy Scrip- 
tures than any other foreign bishop, — four voices 
only opposing it in the lower house, and one doubt- 
ing ; whilst the convocation of York unanimously 
came to the same decision. The universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge agreed in a similar determina- 
tion ; and Archbishop Cranmer, laying down his 
style of legate of the apostolic seat, assumed that of 
metropolitan. The name of the Pope was ordered 
• Carte, vol. iii. pp. 123, 124. 
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to be struck out of the hymns in the Divine service, 
and the prayer in his behalf abolished ; all persons 
were commanded -to speak of him only as the Bi- 
sliop of B orne ; whilst the chapters, monasteries, and 
collegiate bodies, renounced his jurisdiction under 
their common seals, acknowledged the king's su- 
premacy, and professed their willing obedience to 
the laws by which the power of the Papacy was 
completely extinguished.^ 

Henry, acting under the dictates of his passions, 
listening to the advice of his confidential minister, 
the subtle and interested Cromwell, and occasion- 
ally employing the more temperate agency of Cran- 
nier, had now attained the two great objects of his 
wishes. His love, if the feeling by which he was 
animated may be designated by so pure a name, 
had been fixed for the last six years upon Anne 
Boleyn. She was now his wife and his queen. 
His selfish and imperious temper had been thwarted 
during the same period by the opposition of the 
Popedom ; he now saw himself the acknowledged 
head of an independent church, and amenable to no 
foreign ecclesiastical jurisdiction. But the possession 
of these objects was attended with the worst effects. 
Unlimited indulgence and despotic power are cal- 
culated to pervert even the best disposition ; and, at 
an early period of his regal career, all the fair pro- 
mises of his youth were seen to wither under their 
influence, though it was not till the moment at which 
we have now arrived that his character assumed 
its fiercer and more sanguinary complexion. 

In the statute already mentioned regarding the 
regulation of the succession to the crown, the oath 


Carte, vol. iii. p. 125. 
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to be taken by the subjects of the realm was not in- 
cluded; but, before the prorogation of Parliament 
(March 30), it had been drawn up, and was sworn by 
the members of both houses. In it they bound them- 
selves to bear faith, truth, and obedience, only to the 
king’s majesty, and to the heirs of his body, begotten 
or to be begotten by his beloved lawful wife, Queen 
Anne. This oath, Fisher, the bishop of Rochester, 
declared he could not take with a safe conscience ; 
upon which he was committed to close confinement 
in the Tower ; and, although an infirm old man, treat- 
ed with extreme rigour. On being visited by some 
bishops who were his friends, and earnestly reason- 
ed with upon the subject, he showed a disposition 
to make concessions ; declaring that he would swear 
to the succession, and was ready never to dispute 
about the marriage with Catherine, but that his 
conscience was not convinced it was against the 
Jaw of God. This, however, would not satisfy 
the king ; he was attainted in Parliament, deprived 
of his bishopric, and remitted to the Tower. The 
cruelty which he experienced, and the manner in 
which Henry treated the victims of his resentment, 
may be seen from the following pathetic passage in 
a letter which he addressed to Cromwell : — Fur- 
thermore, I beseech you, be good master to me in 
my necessity. For I have neither shirt, nor suit, 
nor any other clothes that are necessary for me to 
wear, but that be ragged and rent too shamefully ; 
notwithstanding, I might easily suffer that, if they 
would keep my body warm. But my diet, also, 
God knoweth how slender it is at many times. And 
now, in mine age, my stomach may not away but 
with a few kinds of meats ; which, if I want, I de- 
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cay forthwith, and fall into erases and diseases of 
iny body, and cannot keep myself in health. And 
also, I beseech you, that it may please you, by your 
high wisdom, to move the king's highness to take me 
into his gracious favour again, and to restore me to 
my liberty out of this cold and painful imprison- 
ment, whereby ye shall bind me to be your poor 
l)edesman for ever unto Almighty God, who ever 
have you in his protection and custody. Other 
twain things I must desire upon you. The one is, 
it may please you that I may take some priest with 
me in the Tower, to hear my confession against this 
holy time. The other is, that I may borrow some 
books to say my devotion more elfectually these holy 
days, for the comfort of my soul. This I beseech 
you to grant me of your charity. And thus our 
Lord God send you a merry Christmas and a com- 
ibrtable, to your heart's desire. At the Tower, the 
22d December, by your poor bedesman."* 

That this affecting letter had any effect in molli- 
fying the rigour of his imprisonment, there is no 
proof. He continued a year after it in the Tower ; 
and it appeared probable, considering his advanced 
age, and the treatment he received, that death would 
in a little time put a period to his sufferings, when an 
unseasonable honour paid him by Paul the Third, in 
(Tcating him a cardinal, hastened his destruction. As 
soon as intelligence of this promotion reached Eng- 
land, the king gave the strictest orders that none 
should be permitted to bring the hat into his domi- 
nions, and immediately despatched Secretary Crom- 
well to the Tower to examine the old man. After 
some introductory conference, Cromwell asked him, 
• Biog. Brit. Art. Fisher, yoL iii. p. 1933. 
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— My Lord of Rochester, what would you say if 
the Pope should send you a cardinal’s hat, — would 
you accept it ?” The bishop replied, Sir, I know; 
myself to be so far unworthy of any such dignity, 
that I think of nothing less ; but if any such thing 
should happen, assure yourself, I should improve 
that favour to the best advantage that I could, in 
assisting the Holy Catholic Church of Christ, and in 
that respect I would receive it upon my knees/' 
When tins answer was reported to him, the king 
could not restrain his passion. Yea,” said he, Is 
he yet so lusty ? Well, let the Pope send him a hat 
when he will. Mother of God 1 he shall wear it on 
his shoulders then, for I will leave him never a head 
to set it on.” 

From this moment his destruction was deter- 
mined ; and nothing could be more base and cruel 
than the mode in which Henry contrived to get him 
into his power. Rich, the soIicitor..general, a man of 
a fawning and crafty disposition, came to the Tower 
with a message from the king. He informed him, 
that his majesty, for the better satisfaction of his 
own conscience, had sent him in this secret manner, to 
know his opinion respecting the supremacy ; and in 
order to encourage him to make a disclosure of his 
mind. Rich added, that the king assured him, on his 
honour, that whatever he should say unto him, he 
should abide no danger or peril for it, nor should 
any advantage be taken of the opinions thus confi- 
dentially communicated.^ Trusting to this promise, 
and unsuspicious of the snare, which, by royal in- 
genuity, had be^ laid for him, tlie bishop inconside- 
rately declared, that as to the business of the su- 


Biog. Brit Art. Fisher. 
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premacy, he must needs tell his majesty, as he had 
often told him before, and would so tell him were 
he to die that very hour, that it was utterly un- 
lawful, and that the king should beware of taking 
such title upon him as he valued his own soul and 
the good of his posterity/’ For these words Fisher 
was brought to trial, found guilty on the evidence of 
Rich, and condemned to be beheaded. He suffered 
with the utmost calmness and serenity. On the 
day of his execution, being told at five in the morn- 
ing that it was his last, he received the intelligence 
with an unchanged countenance, laid himself down, 
and slept soundly two hours. He then rose, and 
caused himself to be dressed with greater care, and 
in a finer suit than usual ; which being remarked by 
his servant, who hinted that he would soon have to 
put them off and lose them, — What of that,” said 
he ; dost thou not know that this is our marriage- 
day, and that it behoves us, on that joyful occasion, 
to use more costliness, for the sake of this solemnity 
Such was the fate of a prelate, who, whatever may 
have been his errors, was a pious minister, a man of 
extreme simplicity of life and sweetness of temper ; 
and, as an indefatigable and enthusiastic restorer 
of learning, worthy to be had in all honourable re- 
membrance. 

Henry’s next victim was one still more.illustrious 
than Fisher. Sir Thomas More, upon his resigna- 
tion of the seals as chancellor, had retired with joy 
into the obscurity of private life, and in the bosom 
of his family divided his time between study and 
devotion. Intimately acquainted with the character 
of the king, and no inattentiv(j observer of the aspect 
of tile times, he soon discovered, and intimated to 

Y 
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his children, those presages of a coming storm, which 
he anticipated would be connected with his own fate. 
When the commission was given to Cranmer to try 
the cause of the divorce, and his decision was fol- 
lowed by the king's marriage to Anne Boleyn, God 
grant," said Sir Thomas, these matters be not 
within a while confirmed by oaths and, commu- 
nicating his apprehensions to his wife and household, 
lie remarked, that if they would encourage him to 
die in a good cause, it would make him merrily run 
to death.*^ More was too distinguished a person, and 
his opinions had too preponderating an influence, not 
in England only but in Europe, to permit him to re- 
main unnoticed, and the king accordingly employed 
everyraethod both by promise and persuasion to bring 
Jiim over to his party. On discovering that there 
was no hope of altering his opinion concerning 
the unlawfulness of his second marriage, the mo- 
narch made an attempt to entangle him in a charge 
of misprision of treason, on account of Elizabeth 
Barton ; but although he had slightly implicated 
himself in the case of this poor impostor, more out 
of curiosity than conviction, he so judiciously ma- 
naged his defence, that his enemies were compelled 
to abandon all thoughts of a prosecution. He was 
aware, however, that their enmity was delayed only, 
not extinguished ; and when his favourite daughter, 
Mrs Roper, informed him that his name was struck 
out of the bill, he observed, with his accustomed 
sprightliness, In faith, Meg,quod differtur non au^ 
fertur**\ Nor was it long before these apprehensions 
were realized. When the oath enjoined by the act 

• Roper’s Life, pp. 68, 60. 

•f* Roper’s hii'c of More, b 3 f Singer, p. 08. 
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of supremacy in 1534 was ratified in Parliament, 
Henry, who had scarcely breathed himself from 
his exertions to entrap Fisher, commanded that it 
should be next tendered to More. As was anti- 
cipated, he refused to take it, and was committed a 
close prisoner to the Tower. During Jiis confine- 
ment he was visited by Cromwell, Cranmer, and 
others, who held out the fairest promises to induc(* 
him to alter his resolution ; but to no purpose. 
On one of these occasions, when much pressed, and 
admonished that his obstinacy in refusing the oath 
gave a bad example to others, he replied, as he has 
himself stated in an alFecting letter to his daughter, 
that he gave no man occasion to hold any point one 
way or other. I am,*' said he, the king's true 
faithful subject and daily bedesman. 1 pray for his 
highness, and all his, and all the realm. I do no- 
body harm, I say no harm, I think none harm, and 
wish every body good ; and if this be not enough to 
keep a man alive, in good faith I long not to live. 
I am dying already, and since I came here liave 
been divers times in the case that I thought to 
die within one hour. And I thank our Lord I was 
never sorry for it, but rather sorry when I saw the 
pang past ; and therefore my poor body is at the 
king's pleasure. Would to God my death might do 
him good !"* Soon after the last of these conferences, 
which ended as they had begun, in his steadily de- 
clining the oath. Rich, the king's solicitor, was sent 
to take away his books. He found him engaged 

• Roper’s Life of More, by Sinj^er, p. 153, Appendix. In the 
State-papers published by Government, vol. i. see Interrog;atories 
ministered to John Fisher, pp. 431, 432, and Interrogatories minis- 
tered to Sir Thomas More, with his Answers, pp. 432, 435, inclu- 
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ill drawing up a treatise on the passion of our 
Lord, and, unmoved by this circumstance, not only 
removed all his volumes, but carried away his in- 
struments of writing. He still, however, contrived 
to procure softie scraps of paper, on which he wrote 
with a coal, and it was in this manner that his last 
affecting letter to his favourite daughter was com- 
posed. 

At length, after having been kept a year in pri- 
son, he was brought to trial in the King's Bench, 
and arraigned of treason for having refused the oath. 
Upon this occasion, although worn out with long 
confinement and sickness, he made an admirably 
eloquent defence ; but its effect was lost on the ve- 
nal and subservient court to which it was addressed. 
A pliant consent to the caprices of the sovereign was 
the character of this reign ; and it appears to have 
been the peculiar pride of the prince to make his 
judges and juries the mere creatures of his will and 
passion. More was accordingly found guilty, and 
jthe only indulgence he met with was, the changing 
the usual sentence of hanging into beheading. On 
being called upon to acknowledge the king's favour 
in this, he pleasantly remarked, “ he trusted God 
would save all his friends from any similar expe- 
rience of his majesty's goodness. On sentence being 
pronounced, he addressed the court in the following 
solemn and affecting manner: — I have nothing 
farther to say, my lords, but that, as the blessed 
Apostle St Paul was present, and consented to the 
death of Stephen, and kept their clothes who stoned 
him to death, and yet they are now both holy saints in 
heaven, and shall there continue friends for ever, so 
I verily trust, and shall therefore right heartily pray 
2 
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that though your lordships have now been judges on 
earth to my condemnation, we may yet hereafter 
all meet together in heaven, to our everlasting sal- 
vation ; and so I pray God preserve you all, and 
especially my sovereign lord the king, ftnd send him 
faithful counsellors.'* He was then carried from 
Westminster Hall to the Tower, with the axe borne 
before him. A touching circumstance occurred on 
reaching Tower Wharf. His favourite daughter, 
Margaret, who had ever regarded her father with 
a passionate affection, had there stationed herself 
amongst the crowd, and the moment he came in 
sight she flew towards him, heedless of every im- 
pediment, burst through the officers and halberdiers 
by whom he was surrounded, and passionately fold- 
ing him in her arms, sobbed aloud on his neck. Sir 
Thomas tenderly consoled her, inculcating submis- 
sion to the will of God ; after which she so far col- 
lected herself as to bid him farewell, and the proces- 
sion moved on ; but scarce had she retired a low 
paces, when, miserable at the thought that she had 
taken her last look, she again broke through the 
crowd, and once more clung round his neck, eagerly 
embracing him. This great man had been unshaken 
by the terrors of the law, and perfectly calm in lis- 
tening to the sentence of death ; but, on again be- 
holding the distress and anguish of his daughter, his 
self-command for a moment deserted him, and, being 
inexpressibly moved, his tears fell upon her cheek as 
he gave her his blessing, and bade her be comforted. 
At this tender scene many in the crowd began to 
weep ; and even the guards were so much affected, 
that it was some time before they prevailed on them 
selves to separate them. 
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On the day of his execution^, Sir Thomas Pope, 
one of his familiar friends, was sent by the king, at 
an early hour in the morning, to inform him that he 
should hold himself in readiness, — a commission 
which he could not execute without weeping ; but 
More received the information with the utmost 
cheerfulness, and only requested that his daughter 
Margaret might be present at his burial. He then 
dressed himself, and, out of the little money he 
had left, sent a gold coin to the executioner. About 
nine o’clock he was led to Tower Hill, where, on 
coming to the scaffold, that cheerfulness and plea- 
santry which was the habitual temper of his mind 
did not desert him. Observing it to be so weakly 
built that it seemed ready to fall down, he turned 
to the lieutenant, and leaning on him, said, Mr 
Lieutenant, see me safe up ; and, as for coming down 
again, you may let me shift for myself.” He then 
knelt down, and spent some time in his devotions ; 
after which, rising from his knees, he addressed the 
executioner with much vivacity. Pluck up thy 
spirits, man,” said he, and look not cast down, or 
be afraid to do thine office. My neck is very short ; 
take heed, therefore, that thou strike not awry, for 
thy credit’s sake.” He then laid himself down, and 
carefully composed his body for the stroke ; in doing 
which he put his beard to one side, observing, with 
a smile, that it at least had not committed treason. 
His head was then severed at a single stroke from 
his body.* 

I have already said something on the early history 
of this eminent man, — his character undoubtedly 
degenerated in some small degree in his latter days. 

* See an unpublished letter of More’s at the end of this volume. 
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It was strangej that as the Reformation proceeded 
his mind became first stationary and then disposed 
to retrograde. He presents us in this way with a 
striking contrast to his great contemporaries, Luther 
and Cranmer. The minds of both were educated in 
the midst of the ignorance and darkness of Catho- 
licism ; both gradually but progressively threw 
off its fetters ; and, irradiated at first with a feeble 
glimmering of the truth, they emerged at last into 
the full light and liberty of the Gospel. More, on the 
contrary, began by entertaining the most free and 
ejilightened views, which contracted as he advanced 
in years, and at last seemed, on some subjects, to 
have settled down into the hardened principles of 
intolerance and superstition. In his early career in 
life, none seemed to have less hesitation in attacking 
the abuses of the Romish Church. Like Erasmus, 
he lashed the vices and impositions of the friars, 
till his satire almost bordered on profanity. He 
seemed ever ready to deplore the licentiousness, ig- 
norance, and fanaticism, of the various religious or- 
ders. Their tyranny over the minds, their pillage, 
on the property of the people, were his favourite 
subjects of declamation ; nor could any one more 
indignantly point out the barriers which they had 
raised against the progress of those elegant and 
classical studies in which he so much .delighted. 
But he drew a marked distinction between the 
evils of a system and the effort to destroy it, or to 
question the truth of the principles upon which it 
was founded. Nor is it unworthy of remark, that, 
in her palmy days of power, the Romish Church did 
not much interfere with the right of private judg- 
ment upon religious subjects, — ^provided always the 
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supremacy of the Apostolic See and the temporal 
interests of the hierarchy were left untouched. In 
his early years, before the minds of the people 
had begun to be agitated by the first workings 
of the new opinions, — ^in the repose of literary 
and philosophic retirement, when all was as yet 
bright and settled around him, he could indulge 
in speculations which carried the freedom of human 
opinion to the very borders of scepticism, — he avail- 
ed himself to the utmost of the liberty of private 
thought, and, deeply interested for the cause of re- 
viving literature, exposed with unsparing severity its 
cloistered and cowled opponents. But when the 
storm began to howl around him, and the pillars 
of those ancient and venerable institutions in which 
he had been educated were seen tottering under 
the ground-swell of the Reformation, he evidently 
dreaded the consequences of a convulsion of which he 
had himself been an unconscious instrument, though 
he had not been able to anticipate the conclusion. 
Hence the early boldness of his youth, and the su- 
perstitious timidity of his latter days. It is more 
difficult to find an apology for his intolerance, — his 
practical, and even personal severities to those he 
esteemed heretics. The object which he wished to 
accomplish must have been to impose silence, and 
not to create conviction ; for he had early declared 
that no man could be constrained into a particu- 
lar belief: And here, before we pronounce with 
too much severity upon this unquestionable blot 
on his amiable character, let it be remembered that 
toleration, though essentially a Christian principle, 
was in that age a stranger alike to the creed of Pro- 
testants and Catholics ; and that persecution for re- 
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ligious opinion did not riot only in the proceedings of 
such bigots as Bonner and Gardiner, but polluted 
also the placid, unbiassed, and charitable intellect 
of Cranmer. 

Henry had now gratified his revenge and immo- 
lated his victim ; but that victim was one of the 
most illustrious and virtuous men of his age, and 
the news of his execution was received, not at 
home only, but throughout Europe, with a uni- 
versal cry of horror and detestation. English- 
men who were employed abroad found their coun- 
try the object of dread and abhorrence. Erasmus, 
at that time the greatest living scholar, and whose 
works were read with avidity in every nation 
which had been visited by the light of reviving 
letters, composed a minute and affecting account of 
his trial and death. He had long been the dear 
friend of More, and was so intimately acquainted 
with his character and virtues that his treatise pos- 
sessed the fidelity of a portrait. In Italy, the Bo- 
mish Church claimed him as one of the greatest of 
her martyrs; and Cardinal Pole, an illustrious 
exile, and nearly related to the royal family, de- 
nounced the cruelty of his kinsman in strains of 
the most severe and affecting eloquence. When, 
too, the Emperor Charles the Fifth was informed 
of the execution, he sent for Sir Thomas Elliot, the 
English ambassador at his court, and thus addressed 
him : — My Lord Ambassador, we understand the 
king, your master, has put to death his faithful 
servant, and grave and wise councillor. Sir Thomas 
More.” To which Elliot answered, that he had 
heard nothing of it. Well,” said the emperor, 

it is too true ; and this will we say, that if we 
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had been master of such a servant, of whose abilities 
ourself have had these many years no small experi- 
ence, we would rather have lost the best city in our 
dominions than so worthy a councillor.'"* Even 
Henry himself appears to have been touched with 
compunction on the occasion. We are informed, 
that when an account of the last scene was brought 
him, being at that time playing at tables with 
the queen, he cast his eyes upon her and said, 
Thou art the cause of tliis man's death !" after 
which, rising up, he immediately left his play, and 
shut himself up in his chamber in great perturba- 
tion of mind. 


* British Biograph}^, vol. iL p. 37. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Henry excommunicated — Suppression of Monasteries — 
Fall of Anne Holey n — War with France — Tyranny ^ 
Caprice, and Heath, of the K/riff. 

Henry publicly excommunicated — Kinj^dom laid under an Inter- 
dict-Suppression of Monasteries — Appropriation of their Re- 
vejiues — Death of Queen Catherine — Fall of Anne Boleyn — 
Marriage of the King to Jane Seymour — Articles of Religion — 
Death of the Queen — Henry’s Tyranny — He marries Anne of 
Cloves — Fall of Cromwell — Henry marries Catherine Howard — 
Her Execution — War with France, and with Scotland — Murder 
of Beaton — Henry marries Catherine Parr — Ascendency of the 
Romish Party — Execution of the Earl of Surrey — Trial and Con* 
demnation of the Duke of Norfolk — Death of Henry the Eighth 
— His Character — Reflections on his Reign, 


The history of this monarch is perpetually putting 
us in mind of the remark oT Lord Herbert, that it 
is impossible to draw his picture well who hath seve- 
ral countenances.” On the death of Clement, whom 
he regarded with a rooted enmity, Henry appears to 
have made advances to his successor, Paul the Third, 
empowering Sir Gregory de Casalis to confer with the 
new Pontiff on the cause so long under the considera- 
tion of the Papal See. The application, it is pro- 
bable, met with some favour ; but when intelligence 
arrived in Italy of the extraordinary severities used 
to those who denied the king’s supremacy, of the 
execution of several monks who had refused the oath. 
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and above all, of the death of Fisher and More, a 
sudden revolution took place in the sentiments of 
the Roman hierarchy. By a Bull, dated August 30, 
Paul, in the severest language which could be 
employed, warned the king to repent of the grie- 
vous sins which he had committed in the divorce 
of Queen Catherine, the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, and the promulgation of the laws against 
the Papal authority. If he should refuse obedience, 
he cited him to appear at Rome within ninety days, 
and give his answer ; and if he neglected this, he, 
by the same Bull, declared him to be excommuni- 
cated, pronounced the kingdom to be under an in- 
terdict, declared the issue by Anne illegitimate, in- 
terdicted his subjects from paying him allegiance, 
forbade other states from engaging in commerce 
with England, set free all foreign princes from the 
leagues which bound them to that country, com- 
manded the clergy to depart forth of the realm, and 
enjoined the nobility to take arms against their 
sovereign.^ Although this Bull was no\ instantly 
made public, the monarch against whom it was di- 
rected was soon informed of its contents, and with 
the object of strengthening himself against the ter- 
rors of the Popedom, and the formidable power of 
its ally the emperor, he opened a negotiation with 
the Protestant princes of Germany. In this he 
was joined by Francis the First, who, with no very 
serious convictions of religion, but rather under the 
influence of political ambition, began at this time 
to show some favour to the opinions of the Re- 
formers. Henry endeavoured also about the same 
period to engage his nephew, James the Fifth of Scot- 
* Herbert, p. 184. Wilkins' Concilia, vol. iii. p. 782. 
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land, in his opposition to the overgrown power of the 
Romish Church, but with little success,* 

Not long after this, another important abridg- 
ment of the power and revenues of the Papal See 
took place, in the suppression of the monasteries, — 
a measure chiefly recommended by Cromwell. The 
great abuses which, under the cloak of devotion, 
were practised in the religious houses so widely 
scattered over the kingdom, were well known to 
the Romish Church, and, soon after the accession 
of Henry, had excited in some of its more con- 
scientious adherents the most earnest desire for re- 
formation. No serious measures for effecting this 
purification, however, had been taken ; and such 
were the blindness, the obstinacy, and the jealousy, 
of those interested in the continuance of the evil, 
that little amelioration was to be expected. But 
when the king's supremacy was declared, and that 
oath by which it was acknowledged came to be 
tendered to all persons throughout the country, 
it met with a determined opposition from the mo- 
nastic orders, and some of their most eminent 
members did not scruple to seal their refusal with 
their blood. About this same time Henry had ap- 
pointed Cromwell, who already held the offices of 
chancellor of the exchequer and chief secretary, 
his royal vicegerent, vicar-general, and principal 
commissary. In this new dignity was vested the 
spiritual authority, which belonged to the king as 
Head of the Church, to be exercised in all cases 
which regarded ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or the re- 
formation of errors in sacred matters. t The refusal 
of the monks and friars to acknowledge the royal 
* Strypc, vul. i. p, 347. i* Lingard, vol. vi. p. 293. 
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supremacy came accordingly under the direct cog- 
nizance of this high officer ; and his attention being 
naturally directed to the abuses in the religious 
houses, he, with the unscrupulous boldness which 
belonged to his character, proposed a general dissolu- 
tion of them throughout the kingdom, and the as- 
sumption of their immense revenues by the crown. 
The vicar-general was too crafty not to be aware 
that this idea would be eagerly adopted by his 
master, who was irritated by the discourses which 
the monks had not hesitated to deliver against him 
in all parts of the country, and not indisposed to 
get rid of his opponents by an act which at the 
same time would so infinitely benefit his exchequer. 

The monasteries, which, even in their primitive 
institution, were not founded upon strictly Chris- 
tian principles, in tlie course of ages had been per- 
verted from their original purposes, and, in many 
cases, from schools of holy living and pious seclu- 
sion, had grown into seminaries of immorality and 
licentiousness. Yet, although in some instances this 
was the case, it was not so in all, perhaps not so 
even in the majority ; and whilst in the privy- 
council, where the matter was first debated, no one 
opposed a general reformation, the expediency of 
their entire destruction came to be much questioned. 
It was argued that, admitting their excessive mul- 
tiplication, their immense wealth, and luxurious 
idleness, to be an evil, it sprung out of the per- 
version of an otherwise useful institution. When 
kept within due bounds as to numbers, and com- 
pelled to follow the strictness of their original rules, 
such establishments, it was contended, were nurse- 
ries of devotion, retreats for learning in a dark and 
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barbarous age, and hospitals for the sick and infirm, 
where the universal charity, and practical benevo- 
lence inculcated by the Christian faith, might be 
found in their purest exercise. Nor was it concealed, 
that their entire suppression would be a great 
wrong committed against their founders, who had 
as much right to give their lands to that use as 
their heirs have to enjoy the remainder. On the 
other hand, the immense revenues of the clergy were 
pointed out as a great and growing evil. The state, 
it was observed, ought to lie a symmetrical body, 
in which no part should exceed its just proportion ; 
and yet, when tlie tenth paid to the clergy in one 
kind, and the lands they held in another, were 
taken together, it would be found that the fourth 
part of the revenues of the kingdom was engrossed 
by the ministers of religion. It might not be in- 
expedient, therefore, to follow the example already 
set by Wolsey, and suppress some, employing the 
money for the more urgent occasions of state, and 
keeping the rest like public jewels, unprofitable in- 
deed at the moment, but ready to be converted into 
coin when the necessity arrived.* In the mean 
time, the wisest course, previous to any more decisive 
measure, appeared to be a general visitation. 

Having weighed these arguments, Henry adopted 
the last expedient ; and Cromwell being appointed 
to superintend this duty, despatched his emissaries, 
Layton, Leigh, and Detre, doctors of law, with Lon- 
don, dean of Wallingford, to make inquiry into the 
condition of the convents at large. Their instruc- 
tions were ample, directing them to investigate, in 
the strictest manner, the government, education, 


Herbert, p. 105. 
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and behaviour of persons of both sexes, — to find out 
all their offences, — and, with this object, to encour- 
age them in accusing both their governors, and each 
other, — to compel tliem to exhibit their mortmains, 
evidences, and conveyances of land, — to discover 
their jewels and relics, — and to take inventories of 
their plate and money. In addition to this, injunc- 
tions were given for the better regulation and go- 
vernment of those houses, and for the acknowledg- 
ment of the king’s supremacy by every religious 
order in the kingdom.* The result of this investi- 
gation, pursued at different times, was the disclosure 
of such a system of imposture, and the detection of 
so much immorality in the lives of the pretended 
devotees, who had been long secluded from observa- 
tion, that nothing short of a total dissolution of the 
monasteries appeared likely to remove the evil. 
The machinery of the pretended miracles, by which 
the poor and ignorant people were abused, was, in 
many places, laid open in a striking manner. At 
Boxley in Kent, for example, there was found a 
crucifix which, by the pulling of certain wires, was 
made sometimes to move its head and eyes, some- 
times to incline its body as if in the act of receiv- 
ing prayers ; whilst, by a different mechanism, 
those gestures were imitated which might be in- 
terpreted into a rejection of them. Many and great 
were the offerings which, for a long period, the 
ignorant devotion of pilgrims had presented to this 
image; but the imposition having been detected, 
and the internal construction exposed, it was com- 
manded to be destroyed. At Hales, in the county 
of Gloucester, a liquid, which the priests declared to 
• Herbert, p.“ l«6.~ 
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be the blood of our Saviour, was shown in a phial 
of crystal, which the people sometimes were able 
and sometimes unable to see. On investigation, it 
was found out that they were made to, believe that 
they could not be blessed with a sight of the sacred 
substance as long as they continued in mortal sin, 
even when the phial was placed immediately before 
their eyes, and they continued therefore to make 
offerings till Heaven was said to relent and give 
them a view of this holy relic. Upon minute exami« 
nation, it was discovered that the blood enclosed in 
the phial was nothing more than that of a duck, 
which was renewed every week ; that one side 
of the vessel was thick arid opaque, and the other 
side thin and transparent: it was placed in such 
a manner upon the altar, that a person conceal- 
ed behind could turn either the one side or the 
other to the spectators. The whole was an impu- 
dent contrivance to drain those who came to see it 
of as much money as possible ; after which, the 
credulous votaries were made happy by having the 
transparent side turned towards them.* Many of 
these superstitious images were publicly exposed, 
and afterwards destroyed at St Paul’s Cross ; whilst 
a great number of pretended relics were discovered 
in different parts of the kingdom. 

Of the monks and nuns, the fate was vp.rious, ac- 
cording to their several circumstances and condition 
of life. Many of them alleged that they were weary 
of the habit, having been professed before they 
reached the years of discretion, while some repre- 
sented that the late injunctions were too strict to be 
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observed ; upon whicli his majesty seized and dis- 
solved the house. All who had taken the vows when 
under the age of twenty-four were set at liberty, 
and those wl^o had entered the monastery after that 
age had license to depart if they thought proper. To 
some were given small pensions for life, on condition 
that they should surrender their establishments 
to the king ; others redeemed their monasteries 
from immediate destruction by tlie payment of great 
sums to Cromwell,* and the sacrifice of money, 
ornaments, and jewels, to the royal exchequer. 
These rigorous inquiries into the state of the mo- 
nasteries took place on two different occasions, 
in 1535 and 1537 ; and such was the scandal and 
indignation occasioned by the discoveries of the 
feigned miracles, and the licentious lives of the re- 
ligious orders, that, although the king was at first 
disposed to pause as to their entire dissolution, the 
Parliament judged otherwise ; and, by an act pass- 
ed in February 1536, suppressed 380 of the lesser 
monasteries, by which a revenue of <£32,000 a-year 
accrued to the public exchequer, besides £100,000 
in plate and precious stones. 

Such, however, was the influence of the monks 
in the remoter parts of the kingdom, that the mea- 
sure occasioned much discontent, which at length 
broke out into open rebellion in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire. On the suppression of these disturb- 
ances, it was thought proper, by two successive acts 
of the legislature, the first passed in the year 1589 
and the last in 1545, to put down the remaining 
religious houses, and to vest their ample posses- 
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sions for ever in the crown. The monarch, it is 
to be observed, however, did not come immediately 
into the possession of their immense revenues, nor 
is it to be imagined that the wealth .thus appro- 
priated was spent exclusively for civil purposes. 
Henry created six new bishoprics; Westminster, 
afterwards changed into a deanery by Elizabeth, 
Peterborough, Chester, Gloucester, Bristol, and Ox- 
ford. In eight other sees he established chapters, by 
converting the situations held by the priors and 
monks into appointments for deans and prebenda- 
ries. He also conferred an endowment on the Col. 
lege of Christ Church in Oxford, laid the founda- 
tion of Trinity in Cambridge, and finished King's 
College in that university. He instituted profes- 
sorships of divinity, law, and physic, as well as 
of the Greek and Hebrew languages; while, for 
charitable purposes, he gave the convent of Grey 
Friars and St Bartholomew's Hospital to the city 
of London. In concluding this account of the sup- 
pression of the religious houses, it ought to be 
observed, that all were not found alike criminal in 
their course of life. Some societies," says Lord 
Herbert, behaved themselves so well, that their 
visiters became intercessors for them; their life 
being not only exempt from notorious faults, but 
their leisure times bestowed in writing books, paint- 
ing, carving, engraving, and the like exercises. But 
of those,” continues this author, I find not many 
mentioned ; and even they were at last involved in 
the common fate ; it being thought dangerous to use 
distinction, both lest the faults of manners, which 
might be corrected, should be taken by the people 
as the sole cause of their dissolution, and, as was 
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pretended, that the revenues should be employed to 
some better uses.”* 

About this time. Queen Catherine, who resided at 
Kimbolton, in Huntingdonshire, was seized with 
an alarming distemper, of which she died,t in the 
fiftieth year of her age. During her illness, finding all 
hope of recovery gone, she addressed a request to the 
king, that he would permit her to see for once and for 
the last time her dear child, from whom she had been 
so long separated, were it only to cast her eyes upon 
her and to give her her blessing. It is painful to 
think, that this tender request Henry had the ty- 
ranny and heartlessness to refuse; yet Catherine 
could forgive even this refinement of cruelty, and 
very shortly before her death she dictated this af- 
fecting letter to the king: — 

My most dear Lord, King, and Hus- 
band, — The hour of my death now approaching, 
I cannot choose, out of the love I bear you, 
but advise you of your soul's health, which you 
ought to prefer before all considerations of the 
world or flesh whatsoever. For which yet you 
have cast me into many calamities, and yourself 
into many troubles. But I forgive you all, and 
pray God to do so likewise. For the rest, I com- 
mend unto you Mary, our daughter, beseeching you 
to be a good father unto her, as I have heretofore 


* Herbert, pp. 191, 192, 216, 217. 

•f* See State-papers ijublislied by Government, vol. i. p. 451. A 
letter from Sir Edmund Bedynji^eid to Cromwell, from Kimbolton, 
31st December 1535 ; and again, Sir Edward Chamberlain and Sir 
Edmund Bedyngfield to Cromwell, p. 452. This 7th day of Ja- 
nuary, about ten of the clock before noon, the Lady-dowager was 
anelod with the holy ointment, Master Chamberlain and I called 
to the same, and before two of the clock at afternoon she de- 
parted to God.” 
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desired. I must entreat you also to respect my 
maids, and give them in marriage, which is not 
much, they being but three ; and to all my other 
servants (I solicit) a year's pay, lest otherwise they 
should be unprovided for. Lastly, I make this 
vow, that mine eyes desire you above all things." 

It was about this time that Henry encouraged a 
voyage of discovery to the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica,^’ which was undertaken by Mr Hore, a mer- 
chant of London, who is quaintly described by 
Hakluyt as a man of goodly stature, great cour- 
age, and given to the study of cosmography."t Hore 
fitted out two ships, — the Trinity and the Minion, — 
whose united crews amounted to 120 persons ; but 
of these thirty were gentlemen-adventurers, many 
of whom belonged to the Inns of Court and Chan- 
cery, who willingly engaged in the enterprise, be- 
ing desirous to see the strange things of the world.” 
Having mustered at Gravesend, they received the 
sacrament, and sailed from that port in the end of 
April 1536, and after having been about two months 
at sea, made Cape Breton, from which they shaped 
their course north-eastward, till they arrived at the 
island of Penguin. Here, after a while, their pro- 
visions failed them, and, if we may trust the story 
told to Hakluyt by Buts and Dawbeny, two of 
the gentlemen engaged in the voyage, their suffer- 
ings became so intolerable, that the sailors, having 
wandered into the country in search of roots, were 
at length rendered desperate by famine, so that at 
last they murdered and ate some of their companions. 

• See Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. 1., Polar Seas and Re- 
gions (4th edition), p. 190-192. 

Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 12U. 
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By this means,” says the chronicler, the com- 
pany decreased, and the officers knew not what was 
become of them. And it fortuned that one of the 
company, driven with hunger to seek abroad for 
relief, found out in the fields the savour of broiled 
flesh ; and fell out with one, for that he would suf- 
fer him and his fellows to starve, enjoying plenty, 
as he thought; and this matter growing to cruel 
speeches, he that had the broiled meat burst out 
into these words : — ' If thou must needs know, the 
broiled meat that I had was a piece of such a man's 
buttock.' The report of this being brought to the 
ship, the captain found what became of those that 
were missing, and was persuaded that some of them 
were neither devoured by wild beasts nor destroyed 
by savages.”* Shocked at this discovery, the leader 
of the expedition exposed to the sailors, in the 
strongest manner, the heinousness of the crime they 
had committed, but apparently with little effect. 
Their sufferings increased, and they were about to 
cast lots whom they should choose as the next vic- 
tim to be devoured, when a French vessel arrived, 
of which they made themselves masters by a stra- 
tagem ; and, refreshed by the provisions they found 
on board, set sail for England, arriving at St Ives, 
in Cornwall, about the end of October. Mr Buts,” 
it is remarked, was so changed in the voyage, 
with hunger and misery, that Sir William, his fa- 
ther, and my lady, his mother, knew him not to be 
their son, until they found a secret mark, which 
was a wart upon one of his knees.” It was from 
him that Hakluyt derived the account of this voy- 
age, he being then the only man alive that was in the 


Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 130. 
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expedition. As far, however, as discovery was con- 
templated, the voyage was unproductive of any re- 
sult ; and it may be suspected that the survivor, re- 
lating in his old age the perilous adventures of his 
youth, may have been disposed to add a deeper 
colouring of horror to the narrative than was au- 
thorized by the trutli. It is certain, however, that 
the enterprise received encouragement from the 
king, who, on a complaint made by the owners of 
the French vessel, repaid them the damages out of 
his privy-purse.* 

Anne Boleyn is said to have expressed herself 
with bitter exultation on receiving the first intelli- 
gence of the death of her unhappy predecessor ; but 
she herself was about to experience the fatal effects 
of that unbridled passion and tyranny which degrad- 
ed the character of her husband. Jane Seymour, 
the daughter of Sir John Seymour of Wolff Hall, in 
Wiltshire, was one of the maids of honour to the 
queen. She was remarkable for the extreme beauty 
of her countenance, and the graceful and delicate 
symmetry of her person. Her manners were easy, 
yet dignified, remote alike from the Spanish reserve 
and gravity of Catherine, and the French vivacity 
and imprudent familiarity of discourse which some, 
what deteriorated from the dignity of Anne. It 
might have been expected, that at Henry’s ma- 
ture period of life, for he was now forty-five, the in- 
fluence of his lovely cunsort was not likely to be 
shaken by any new attachment. But it was the 
misery of this wretched prince to be the slave of 
his desires ; and as the office of Seymour brought 
her frequently into the royal presence, he fell vio- 
* Hakluyt, vol. iiL p. 131. 
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lently in love with her. Her majesty was now 
near her confinement, and it has been alleged, al- 
though not on sufficient grounds, that her discovery 
of the king’s passion brought on a premature deli- 
very. The monarch had anxiously looked for a son, 
and when he received word that she had borne 
a male infant, who was dead, his disappointment, 
operating upon an ungenerous and selfish temper, 
produced a complete alienation of all remaining 
affection. But this was not all. Having once set 
his affections upon another, Henry, whose base 
ingenuity seldom left him at a loss for means to 
execute his worst purposes, determined to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the conduct of his wife, to 
convict her of adultery, and to bring her to the 
scaffold. Till this moment, we have the evidence of 
Lord Herbert that nothing to condemn, or even to 
excite suspicion, had been found in the conduct 
of the queen. The whisperings of her enemies,” 
says he, could not divert the king s good opinion 
from her, though yet he was in his own nature more 
jealous than to be satisfied easily.”* But, from 
this same passage we learn, that there were insinua- 
tions against her, the object of which was to work 
upon his suspicious and tyrannical temper ; though 
the probability seems to be, that they were totally 
ineffectual, till the king’s passion for Jane Seymour 
rendered it convenient for him to believe that which 
he had formerly discredited. 

On the 24th of April 1536 a royal commission was 
issued, which directed certain peers and judges to 
institute an inquiry into her conduct. This, how- 
ever, was eithe r kept profoundly secret, or, if sus- 

* Ellis’ Letters, vol. ii., Second Series, p. 7^* 
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pected, did not prevent her from appearing in public 
with the state and honours due to her rank. On 
May-day a splendid joust was held in the tilt-yard 
at Greenwich, the queen being present, and in which 
the principal challengers were Viscount Rochfort, 
her brother, and Henry Norris, one of the grooms 
of the stole. In the midst of this pageant, some- 
thing occurred which suddenly exasperated the 
king, who, rising up, abruptly quitted the royal 
balcony ; the queen did the same, the sports broke 
up, and soon after it was known that she was ar- 
rested in her apartment. Lord Rochfort, Nor- 
ris, her alleged admirer. Sir Francis Weston of 
the king's privy-chamber, William Brereton, and 
Mark Smeaton, a musician, were all seized at the 
same time and imprisoned. On the 2d of May, the 
Duke of Norfolk, her uncle, conducted the unfor- 
tunate lady to the Tower. Before entering its fatal 
portal she knelt down, and in much agony of heart 
exclaimed, Oh Lord, help me, as I am guiltless 
of that whereof I am accused !”* The Lieutenant 
of the Tower, Sir William Kingston, was then be- 
side her, and addressing him, she inquired whether 
he was about to take her to a dungeon. No, ma- 
dam," said he, you shall go to your own lodging, 
where you lay at your coronation." The recollec- 
tion of this joyous event now rushed b8|,ck upon her 
memory, and bursting into tears, she cried out, It 
is too good for me. Jesus have mercy on me !" In 
saying this, she again sunk down upon her knees, 
and, overpowered by anguish, fell into a convulsive 
fit of weeping and laughing. On coming to herself, 

• Wyatt’s Memoir. Cavendish’s Wolsey, by Singer, vol. ii. 
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she gazed round her for some moments^ and then, 
in the utter uncertainty in which her sudden arrest 
had left her regarding the fate of her relatives, began 
to hurry out many questions. Wherefore am I 
here, Mr Kingston? When saw you the king? 
Where is my sweet brother ?” She then added, with 
much compassion, Oh my mother, thou wilt die 
with sorrow V* This excess of grief had little elfect 
upon the hardened hearts around her, and none upon 
her husband. He commanded her female attend- 
ants, with her aunt, Mrs Boleyn, to remain as 
spies about her person, and scrupulously report 
every thing that passed. They performed their 
base commission with an infamous accuracy ; they 
noted all the incoherent ravings of her hysterical 
agitation ; they used every art to entrap her into an 
admission of criminality ; but it was in vain. She 
from the first to the last solemnly asserted her inno- 
cence, and repeatedly affirmed to Kingston, the lieu- 
tenant, I am as clear from the company of men as 
I am from you. I am the king’s true wedded wife.”* 
Soon after this, on the 6th of May, she addressed 
the following touching letter to Henry : — 

Sir, — Your grace’s displeasure and my imprison- 
ment are things so strange to me, that what to write, 
or what to excuse, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas 
you send unto me, willing me to confess a truth, and 
so obtain your favour, by such a one as you know 
to be my ancient professed enemy. I no sooner re- 
ceived this message by him, than I rightly conceived 
your meaning ; and if, as you say, confessing a truth 
indeed may procure ray safety, I shall with all 
* Strype, vol. i. p, 432. Mackintoshes Hist, of Eng. vol. ii. p. 194, 
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willingness and duty perform your command. But 
let not your grace ever imagine that your poor wife 
will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where 
not so much as a thought thereof ever preceded. 
And to speak truth, never prince had wife more 
loyal in all duty, and in all true affection, than you 
have ever found in Anne Boleyn, with which name 
and place I could willingly have contented myself, 
if God and your grace’s pleasure had been so pleased. 
Neither did I at any time so far forget myself in my 
exaltation or received queeiiship, but that I always 
looked for such an alteration as now I find ; for the 
ground of my preferment being on no surer founda. 
tion than your grace’s fancy, the least alteration, I 
knew, was fit and sufficient to draw that fancy to 
some other subject. You have chosen me from a 
low estate to be your queen and companion, far be- 
yond my desert and desire ; if then you found mo 
worthy of such honour, good your grace, let not any 
light fancy or bad counsel of mine enemies withdraw 
your princely favour from me. Neither let that 
stain, that unworthy stain of a disloyal heart to- 
wards your good grace, ever cast so foul a blot on 
your most dutiful wife, and the infant princess your 
daughter. Try, me, good king, but let me have a 
lawful trial ; and let not niy sworn enemies sit as 
my accusers and judges ; yea, let me receive an open 
trial, for my truth shall fear no open shames. Then 
shall you see either mine innocency cleared, your sus- 
picion andconsciencesatisfied, the ignominy and slan- 
der of the world stopt, or my guilt openly declared. 
So that whatsoever God or you may determine of me, 
your grace may be freed from an open censure, and 
mine offence being so lawfully proved, your grace is 
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at liberty, both before God and man, not only to ex- 
ecute worthy punishment on me as an unfaithful wife, 
but to follow your affection, already settled upon that 
party for whose sake I am now as I am ; whose name 
I could some good while since have pointed unto, your 
grace not being ignorant of my suspicion therein. 

But if you have already determined of me, and 
that not only my death, but an infamous slander, 
must bring you the enjoyment of your desired hap- 
piness, then I desire of God that he will pardon 
your great sin therein, and likewise mine enemies, 
the instruments thereof, and that he will not call 
you to a strict account of your unprincely and cruel 
usage of me, at his general judgment-seat, where 
both you and I myself must shortly appear, and in 
whose judgment I doubt not mine innocence, what- 
soever the world may think of me, shall be openly 
known and sufficiently cleared. My last and only 
request shall be, that myself may only bear the 
burden of your grace's displeasure, and that it may 
not touch the innocent souls of those poor gentlemen 
who, as I understand, are likewise in strait imprison- 
ment for my sake. If ever I have found favour in 
your sight, if ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath 
been pleasing in your ears, then let me obtain this 
request ; and I will leave to trouble your grace any 
farther, with mine earnest prayers to the Trinity to 
have your grace in his good keeping, and to direct 
you in all your actions# From my doleful prison in 
the Tower, this 6th May, your most loyal and ever 
faithful wife, Anne Bolbyn.”* 


* There seems no good reason to question the authenticity of 
this letter. See Remarks on it in Sir James Mackintosh’s History 
of England, vol. ii. pp. 36G, 367* 
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The same day which brought this pathetic and 
beautiful appeal, written with that spirit of fear- 
less and almost imprudent indignation which is 
strongly characteristic of innocence, and which 
might well have moved any heart but one tho- 
roughly depraved by selfishness and passion, Henry 
received a letter from Cranmer, who had been for- 
bidden to approach the court, in which he earnestly 
and persuasively, but without effect, interceded for 
the queen. It was the misfortune of England at 
this time to be ruled by a monarch who made his 
will his law ; and it was her disgrace that amongst 
her nobility and judges there was scarcely to be found 
a single man who was not ready to lend himself as 
the pliant and unscrupulous instrument of his atro- 
cious proceedings. All those who had formerly been 
her friends and flatterers, all those mean and supple 
creatures who had basked in the sunshine of her 
favour, were now the first to forsake her ; and she 
appears to have been left without a friend to whom 
she could look for sympathy or advice. Having 
been carried to Greenwich to be examined before the 
privy-council, she had the mortification to find that 
its members were strongly prejudiced against her, 
and ready to interpret the expressions of familiarity 
which were permitted by the manners of the 
age and the court in which she lived, into decided 
proofs of her guilt and dishonour. On returning to 
the Tower, she described^ herself as having been 
cruelly handled by the council,* and chiefly by her 
uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, who was indeed the 
most busy and powerful of her enemies. 


Strype, vol. i. p. 434. 
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A few days after this, od the JOth of May, the 
grand jury found an indictment of high treason 
against the Lady Anne, queen of England, along 
with Henry Norris, Sir Francis Weston, William 
Brereton, and Mark Smeaton, a musician, who, for 
his skill, had been made a groom of the chamber. 
It charged the queen with having been for three 
years engaged in an adulterous intercourse with 
these persons, who were all members of the royal 
household ; and it included George Boleyn, Vis- 
count Rochfort, her brother, as the accomplice 
in her treason and sharer in her guilt. It stated 
also, that, assisted by her confederates, she had re- 
peatedly engaged in various plots against the life of 
the king, and had lent herself as a party to the in- 
tended perpetration of divers abominable treasons. 
No record containing an account of the evidence 
brought forward to support these dark and most im- 
probable charges has been discovered ; but the re- 
search of a late historian has brought to light part of 
an inquisition, in which the dates of the various of- 
fences alleged against the queen are minutely given ; 
from the terms of which there arises a strong pre- 
sumption of her innocence. On the 12th of May, 
the four commoners, Norris, Weston, Brereton, and 
Smeaton, were tried, condemned, and soon after exe- 
cuted. The three first asserted their innocence to the 
last moment ; and with regard to the musician, 
who pleaded guilty to the charge, it is worthy of 
observation, that the whole circumstances attending 
his trial are involved in a suspicious mystery. How 
his confession was obtained, and how far it extend- 
ed, are both equally unknown, and it is impossible, 
under such circumstances, to give full credit to the 
5 
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vague and general averment that he acknowledged 
the crime. 

The same suspicious suppression of evidence at- 
tended the trial of the queen herself. On the 15th of 
May, a temporary building was erected in the King's 
Hall in the Tower, and here a commission, composed 
of a certain number of peers, assembled for the ar- 
raignment. Her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, whose 
enmity to her was well known, sat as president, and 
amongst the twenty-six other lords who constitu- 
ted the court, the tyranny of Henry had includ- 
ed her unhappy father. Although unbefriended 
and without counsel, conscious that the king was 
resolved upon her ruin, and aware that her judges 
were ready to lend themselves to the will of their 
sovereign, the spirit of the queen was not over- 
whelmed by her misfortunes. The consciousness of 
innocence was so strongly marked in her demean- 
our, that even before she spoke, all present were 
moved in her favour ; and when she addressed the 
court, it was admitted, even by her judges, that she 
made a wise and noble defence. Upon each point 
of the accusation she argued with so much clear- 
ness, and in so convincing a manner proved its in- 
consistency and falsehood, that the lord-mayor, who 
attended the proceedings, and who was certainly an 
honester man than any of her j udges, declared that 
the only conclusion he could draw from the whole, 
was that they were resolved to seek occasion to get 
rid of her. So deep was the impression made by 
her defence, that every spectator anticipated an ac- 
quittal ; but those who expected this knew not the 
fierce temper of the king, and the base pliability 
of her judges. She herself was well aware that. 
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from the first, her fate was determined. She had 
laughed in bitter scorn, when assured by King- 
ston, the lieutenant of the Tower, that she would 
have a fair trial ; and the result now proved the 
accuracy of her suspicions. She was found guilty, 
and the Duke of Norfolk, pronouncing the sentence 
of the court, condemned her to be burned or be- 
headed, as was most consistent with the king's plea- 
sure. On hearing the sentence, she raised her 
hands to heaven, and solemnly exclaimed, Oh, 
Father and Creator ! Oh, Thou who art the way, 
and |ihe truth, and the life ! Thou knowest that I 
have not deserved this death."* She then turned 
to her judges, and, in an address which, even in the 
garbled and imperfect state in which it has reached 
us, is remarkable for its simplicity and natural elo- 
quence, protested her innocence of the crimes for 
which she had been condemned. I have always," 
said she, been a faithful and loyal wife to the 
king, my lord. But, perhaps, I have not always 
shown to him sufih a perfect humility and reverence 
as his graciousness and courtesy deserved, and which 
his good temper and the honour he hath done me 
required. I confess that I often have had suspici- 
ous fancies against him, in which I freely own that 
I have been deficient in strength and wisdom ; but 
Heaven is witness that I have not otherwise tres- 
passed against him ; and at the moment of death I 
shall confess nothing else. Think not that I say 
this to prolong ray life ; for I have learned from God to 
die, who can also recall me again, and by his grace 
fortify my spirit."t 

• Meteren, Histoire de Pays Has, p. 21 ; in Turner, vol. ii. p. 446. 
t Ibid. p. 447. 
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To the trial and condemnation of the queen 
another extraordinary event succeeded. Craniaer^ on 
the day of the arrest of Anne Boleyri, had recf'ived 
a message from Henry enjoining him not to leave 
his palace of Lambeth; and on the succeeding 
morning he addressed a letter to his majesty, in 
which he expressed his grief and astonishment 
on being informed of the proceedings agaiHsb the 
queen. His former good opinion encouraged him, 
he declared, to think her innocent, and tov him She 
had proved so signal a benefactor, that he trusted 
he might be allowed to wish and pray for the esta- 
blishment of her innocence ; yet he added, that his 
knowledge of the king's justice and prudence in- 
duced him to believe her guilty. He had loved 
her, he remarked, because he believed she loved the 
gospel ; though, were she found guilty, he trusted his 
royal master would not permit any consideration of 
this kind to arrest that great work of reformation 
which she indeed had favoured, hut which he was 
convinced his sovereign had undertaken from his re- 
gard to the truth, and not from any affection for her. 
That this was a prudent letter none will deny ; but 
that it merits the high encomium bestpwed on it 
by Burnet may be questioned ; nor was this pre- 
cisely the moment which a judicious eulogist wduid 
have seized to commend the courage or cliivalry of 
Cranmer. 

This prelate had pronounced the divorce which 
separated Henry and Catherine; he had examiiied 
with the utmost care and judicial acumm the mdr- 
riage between him and Anne ; he had declared it 
valid, and solemnly sanctioned it by his authority 
as metropolitan and judge. The king now called 
upon him to weigh the proofs of his consort's guilt 
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which would he laid before him, and to dissolve in 
due form this matrimonial union. No record re- 
mains of the evidence upon which he was com- 
manded to act this strange part ; nor has any letter 
<1^ document been left by himself which might 
lead us to form even a conjecture of its nature or 
sufficiency. Whatever it was, the archbishop ap- 
pears not to have hesitated ; and, with his know- 
ledge of the tyrannical temper of the monarch, it 
is probable he considered doubt or delay as equiva- 
lent to ruin ! He seems instantly to have sanc- 
tioned the objections to the validity of the mar- 
riage, and, transmitting copies to the king and 
queen, summoned them to appear in his court, and 
show cause why a sentence of divorce should not 
be passed.* Henry selected Dr Sampson to act 
as his proctor, while the queen appointed Dr W’'otton 
and Dr Barbour to attend the ecclesiastical court in 
the same capacity upon her part. The objections 
were read, admitted on the one side, silently ac- 
quiesced in by the other, and judgment having been 
demanded, Cranmer, in the most solemn manner, 
pronounced that the marriage formerly contracted 
between Henry and Anne Boleyn was, and in con- 
sequence of certain just and lawful impediments 
always had been, utterly null and void. These, it 
was said in the same sentence, were unknown at 
the time of the union, but had been confessed by 
the Lady Anne before the archbishops sitting in 
judgment. Unfortunately neither the sentence it- 
self nor the statute subsequently passed upon it con- 
tains any allusion to their nature or description, or 
to the evidence by which they were supported, — a 
suspicious omission, which almost entitles us to con- 


Lingard, vol. iri. p. 321 . 
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cur in the opinion of an acute historian, who has 
described the whole trial as a solemn mockery of the 
forms of justice.* 

Scarcely had the queen been subjected to this 
cruel sentence, by which her daughter, afterwai:|j8 
the great Elizabeth, was pronounced illegitimate, 
when they who were condemned as the companions 
of her alleged guilt suffered the last punishment of 
the law. Her brother. Viscount Ilochfort, an accom- 
plished nobleman, who had eloquently asserted his in- 
nocence on his trial, reiterated his asseverations on 
the scaffold, and solemnly declared that he had never 
wronged the king. Weston and Brereton positively 
pronounced her guiltless at the same awful moment ; 
and Norris, to whom Henry gave a promise of life 
if he would purchase it by an acknowledgment of 
his crime, indignantly spurned at the proposal. He 
protested, in his conscience, that he thought her 
blameless ; and affirmed that whether she was or 
not he could not lay any thing to her charge, and 
that he would die a thousand deaths rather than 
accuse an innocent person. t Smeaton, the musician, 

* Linp^ard, p. 321. Wilkins’ Concilia, vol. lii. pp. 1103, 1104. 

-j* Carte, vol. iii. p. 134. In describing; the execution of these 
unfortunate men, Dr I.in|rard has this sentence. “ Ur (Smeaton) 
did not revoke his confession ; they neither admitted nor denied the 
offence for which they sufiered.” (Lingard. vol vi. p. 323.) As the 
words he and they are printed in italics, an arp;ument is indirectly 
given from which the reader may infer the guilt of the queen. This 
important error must, no doubt, be unintentional ; but the point is of 
consequence in deterraininp^ tlie guilt or innocence of the queen. Let 
not Anne Boleyn, therefore, be wronged by so grave a misstate- 
ment. Rochfort, Brereton, Weston, and Norris, all gentlemen and 
men of honour, and of whom proliably all (but certainly one) might 
have procured a pardon by their confession, runrurred m o.s tier tiny 
ihc mnocenre of the queen , — only Mark Smeaton, a musician, con- 
fessed his guilt ; but says Carte, he was worked upon by a promise 
of life to confess ; but, "fearing he could not stand it out k’ confront- 
ed with her, no use was ma<ie of his evidence at her trial, and he 
was convicted and hanged to procure some credit to his defama- 
tion (Carte, vol. iii. p. 133) : Tindal's note upon Kapin, vol. i. p. 81 L 
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who was hanged, is alleged to have adhered upon 
the scaffold to his crimination of the queen ; 
but there are circumstances connected with his con- 
fession whidi entitle us at least to question, if not 
entirely to disbelieve, the fact. Soon afterwards she 
herself received intimation to prepare for death ; and, 
that her execution might be conducted as privately 
as possible, an order was given for the dismissal of all 
strangers from the Tower. Although she had been 
allowed to cherish a hope that her sentence might 
be changed into banishment, the message did not 
surprise or overwhelm her; on the contrary, it 
was heard with an unaffected tranquillity and 
cheerfulness which is deeply moving : Mr King- 
ston,*’ said she to the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
I hear that I am not to die before noon, and I 
am very sorry for it, for I thought ere now to be 
dead and past my pain.** On being assured that 
there would be no pain, she answered, I have 
heard say the Calais executioner, who has been 
brought over, is more expert than any in England, — 
this is very good, and,” added she, spanning her 
neck with her delicate fingers, and smiling, I have 
a little neck.** These affecting particulars were 
communicated by Kingston to Cromwell ; and had 
there remained a single spark of kindness or of com- 
mon humanity in the selfish bosom of the king, it 
might have been expected that they would, have 
had some effect in exciting his sympathy. But his 
nature was now hardened ; he would hear neither 

is also well worthy of notice, All protested their innocence ; 
only Smeaton confessed he had well deserved to die, which gave oc- 
casion to many reflections. They were all beheaded but Smeaton, 
wlio was hanged. It was genei^ly said he was bribed into that 
confession, and had his lile promised ; but it was not fit to let him 
live to tell tales.'* This is taken from Burnet, vol. i. p. 201 ; vol. 
iii. p. 120. 
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of pardon nor respite; and, on the 19th of May, 
Anne was led from her chamber in the Tower to 
the scaffold, which had been prepared for her on the 
green within that fortress. It was surrounded by 
those only whom the jealous precautions of Henry 
had selected to be witnesses rather than spectators ; 
the Dukes of Suffolk and Richmond, the Lord 
Chancellor Audley, Secretary Cromwell, and the 
Mayor and Aldermen of London. She ascended 
the platform with a countenance in which com- 
posure and sweetness were strongly depicted, and 
casting her eyes upon those who stood around it, 
spoke tliese few words : Good Christian people, I 
am come hither to die according to law ; by the law 
I am judged to die, and therefore I will speak no- 
thing against it. — I am come hither to accuse no 
man, nor to speak any thing of that whereof I am 
accused. I pray God save the king, and send him 
long to reign over you ; for a gentler or more merci- 
ful prince was there never. To me he was ever a 
good, gentle, and sovereign lord, andj^f any person 
will meddle with my cause, I require them to judge 
the best ; and thus I take my leave of the world 
and of you all, and I heartily desire you all to 
pray for me.'* Having said this, slie removed the 
hat and collar, which might have impeded the 
stroke, and meekly kneeling down, exclaimed in 
an audible voice, Christ, I pray thee, receive 
my spirit, — Jesus receive my soul.” Whilst she 
was yet repeating these words, the sword descended, 
and at one blow her head was severed from her 
body.* Such was the miserable fate of this beau- 

• Wyatt, pp. 214, 215. Hall, 819. The reader will find an in- 
teresting note by Ellis, vol. ii. p. 85, on the execution of Anne 
Boleyn. It is well observed by him that, at almost every execution 
in tliat sanguinary period, the praise of the sovereign was pro- 
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tiful and once highly-favoured queen; and after 
a careful examination of the whole circumstances 
of her story, and a disposition to weigh with a 
strict scrutiny the few fragments of evidence which 
have been preserved, it is impossible to resist the 
strong presumption which arises of her innocence. 
Her last declaration upon the scaifFold, in which 
she equally avoided a confession or denial of her 
guilt, whilst she introduced a eulogy on the mercy 
of the king, is startling, and difficult of expla- 
nation. We must remember, however, the dic- 
tation and garbling of confessions which disgraced 
this reign, and that there is no certainty this was her 
own composition, although, from a fear to irritate 
the mind of the king against her daughter Eliza- 
beth, she might have consented to read or to recite 
any words which he may have thought proper to 
dictate. A modern historian. Dr Lingard, appears 
to consider the unrelenting hatred of her husband 
as a proof of her guilt ; but he forgets in making this 
remark the |glfish and inexorable temper of that 
monarch, when roused by appetite or provoked by 
opposition ; and admitting, as I willingly do, the 

nounced by those who fell on the scaffold. “ It seems,” says he, 
“ to have Been so directed by goveniment.” The process by which 
this was effected is pointed at by Tyndale in the following passage 
quoted by Ellis from his Practice of Prelates ; “ When any great 
man is put to death, how his confessor entreateth him, and what 
penance is enjoined him, concerning what he shall say when he 
cometh unto the place of execution. 1 could guess at a practice 
that might make men’s ears glow.” Queen Anne was executed 
early on the morning of the 19tli May, and it is proved bv a 
remarkable letter from Kingston to Cromwell, written on the Itlth, 
that she protested her innocence to him in the most solemn man- 
ner. Ellis, vol. ii. p. 64, and Cavendish. Life of Wolsey, by 
Singer, vol. ii. p. 228. As illustrative of the revealing of confes- 
sions in this reign, see State-papers published by Government, vol. 
i. p. 568, for a curious paper entitled “ The Saying of Roliert Aske 
to me, Richard Coren, out of Confession toibre his Death.” It 
was communicated to Cromwell. 
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acuteness of this author, it appears to me that in 
this portion of his work he has not been able to 
divest himself of that prepossession against the 
queen, which he partakes in common with every 
Romish writer. That Henry waited with un- 
feeling impatience for the death of Anne is cer- 
tain ; and a tradition is yet preserved in Epping 
Forest, which strikingly illustrates this fact. On 
the morning of the day which was to be her last, 
he went to hunt in that district,* and as he 
breakfasted, surrounded by his train and his hounds, 
under a spreading oak which is still shown, he 
listened from time to time with a look of intense 
anxiety. At length the sound of a distant gun 
boomed through the wood. It was a preconcerted 
signal, and marked the moment when the execution 
was completed. Ah, ah ! it is done," said he, 
starting up, the business is done ; uncouple the 
dogs, and let us follow the sport/** On the succeed- 
ing morning he was married to Jane Seymour. 
Thus, within the short space of a month, was an 
extraordinary example of the uncertainty and vicis- 
situde of human grandeur exhibited in England. 
The first of May it was known the queen was sus- 
pected, the second saw her imprisoned, the fifteenth 
condemned, the seventeenth deprived of her brother 
and friends who suffered in her cause, and the 
nineteenth executed. 

The impression made by such tragedies on the 
Continent was that of pity for the nation, abhorrence 
for the character of the king, and caution as to any 
transactions with so remorseless and capricious a 
tyrant. Melancthon and Bucer, being about to pro- 
ceed to his court on a mission from the Protestant 


* Noll’s l^ife of Surry, p. 33. 
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princes of Germany, who had entertained thoughts 
of placing him at the head of their league, rWin- 
quished all immediate intention of their journey ; 
and Erasmus emphatically described the state of the 
country by remarking, that the most intimate friends 
were fearful of corresponding with each other. 

The Parliament soon after assembled, and evinced 
in every thing its complete subserviency to the 
wishes of the king ; a former act concerning the suc- 
cession to the crown was repealed, the issue of his 
two first marriages, namely the Princesses Mary 
and Elizabeth, were declared illegitimate, and the 
sentence against Anne Boleyn confirmed. All this 
might have been anticipated; but the next step 
denoted a sacrifice of indep^dence which could 
scarcely have been expectecf. Power was com- 
mitted to him to dispose of the kingdom, and 
declare his successor to the throne, either by his 
letters under the great seal, or by his last will. 
At the same time assembled the Convocation, which, 
though equally obsequious in all things to the views 
of the sovereign, directed its chief attention to the 
progress of the reformed opinions in the country. 

The difference between Henry and the Pope at 
this period amounted solely to the rejection of the 
Papal jurisdiction. The king was a schismatic, 
indeed, or a separatist, because he had himself 
assumed the title and authority of Supreme Head 
of the Church of England ; but, as he still adhered 
to the doctrines of the Romish Church, he could 
not yet be called a heretic. Happily, however, 
for the truth, the death of the queen, who was 
a favourer of the reformers, was not attended by 


Jortin's Life, vol. ii. p. 72. 
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any evil consequences to their cause. The inilu. 
ence of Cranmer, and of Cromwell, now made vicar- 
general over the whole spiritual estate, continued 
undiminished ; and in consequence of a memorial, 
drawn up by the lower house of Convocation against 
certain errors formerly held by the Lollards and 
now professed by the Anabaptists, the latter func- 
tionary brought an important message from the king. 
It commanded them to proceed to the reformation of 
the rites and ceremonies of the Church by the test 
of the Scriptures ; and, laying aside the decrees of 
ix>pes and the lessons of schoolmen, to maintain no- 
thing but what was founded on divine authority. 
A keen debate ensued, in which Cranmer and Fox 
argued strenuously |3r reform, and Gardiner and 
Stokesley as strongly against it. 

At last, a middle course was adopted, and some 
articles agreed on relative to the sacraments and 
manner of worship, which were revised by Henry 
himself, and afterwards published under his autho- 
rity. By them the Scriptures, with the Apostolic, 
Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds, were made the 
standards of faith, and the people were instructed to 
believe what was contained therein. The epistles 
and gospels were ordered to be read in English, and 
it was commanded that a Bible in the same tongue 
should be kept in every parish-church and explained 
to the congregation. Three sacraments only were 
admitted as instituted by our Saviour, — Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, and Penance ; the direct adora- 
tion of saints and images was forbidden ; although 
it was added that saints might be honoured, and 
even asked to pray for us, provided we do not ex- 
pect from them what can be obtained only from 
God. As to images, they were to be permitted to 
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remain in churches as representatives of virtue^ yet 
people were to be dissuaded from the genuflexions 
Bnd superstitions formerly practised before them. 
Purgatory, by the same articles, was declared un- 
certain upon any scriptural grounds ; but, its abuses 
being abolished, permission was still given to pray 
for departed souls.”* These advances towards a re- 
formation were gratifying to all who longed to see 
the Church established on the simple and solid 
foundation of Scripture ,* the corporeal presence in 
the eucharist, and the necessity of auricular con- 
fession, were indeed still received as articles of faith ; 
but important points had been gained, and the rest 
they trusted would follow. 

The abolition of the Pap^l supremacy was pro- 
bably, to a majority of the people of England, a 
matter of satisfaction, as it relieved them from the 
burden of many exactions- by which they had been 
so long oppressed; but that universal suppression 
of the monasteries, which was carried through by 
Cromwell with considerable rigour and occasional 
injustice, proved by no means so popular a measure. 
Men were attached to these ancient institutions by 
longhabit ; their splendid edifices, their liberal though 
often misdirected alms, their pompous processions, 
their sacred relics, the concourse of rich pilgrims 
which they occasioned, their frequent holidays and 
religious fetes, were all calculated to make an im- 
pression upon the imagination; and although no 
one, rightly informed upon the subject, will be dis- 
posed to deny the evils which they occasioned, or 
to question that their abolition was attended with 
the best eflTects to the cause of truth, still some 

• Carte, vol. iii. p. 138. State-papers published by Government, 
vol. i. p. 561. Wilkins’ Concilia, vol. iii. p. 810-812. 
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minor advantages were sacrificed in their removal. 
The poor regretted that they no longer experienced 
the liberal charity of the religious houses ; the 
gentry, who used to provide for their younger 
children and decayed friends in these institutions, 
and to be themselves sumptuously entertained at 
the abbots’ tables ; the substantial yeomen, or the 
mercantile travellers, who were there comfortably 
lodged upon their journeys ; all for the moment 
regretted and were disposed to be unreasonably 
discontented with the change. The legislative 
act, indeed, by which they had been suppressed, 
obliged the farmers, to whom the sites of con- 
vents were leased by the crown, to maintain the 
accustomed hospitality, and the lands and religious 
houses were sold at easier rates to enable the pur- 
chasers to obey this injunction ; but such munifi- 
cence was at first imperYeetly exercised, and soon 
totally discontinued. Treatises had been published 
which, in strong colours, exposed the vices, indolence, 
and imposture's of the religious orders ; but these the 
great body of the rural inhabitants could notread, and 
their pity was awakened when innumerable bands 
of monks were seen wandering from place to place, 
soliciting the charity which they had formerly be- 
stowed. Nor was this all. To prevent the monas- 
teries from being ever re-established, and perhaps 
to counteract that affection in the people which still 
clung to the beautiful and gorgeous edifices which 
they had so long venerated, it was thought proper, 
in some places, not only to chase away the birds, 
but to destroy the nests. Churches and cloisters were 
thus demolished; bells, shrines, images, and even the 
monuments of the dead, were pulled down, and their 
materials sold, — a havock which not only roused 
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the indignation of the simple and devout followers 
of the ancient faith, but, as it appeared wanton and 
unnecessary, was viewed with displeasure by the 
whole community. 

These causes of discontent, it may be easily ima- 
gined, were exaggerated and inflamed by the re- 
presentations of the sufferers ; and the evil at last 
getting to a head, broke out into a popular in- 
surrection nearly about the same time in Lin- 
colnshire and Yorkshire. To the petition of the 
insurgents in the former county Henry imme- 
diately directed an answer, which bears indisput- 
able marks of being composed by himself. Tlie 
rebels had objected to his choice of counsellors, 
and the king thus reproaches them : — How pre- 
sumptuous are ye, the rude commons of one shire, 
and that one of the most brute and beastly of 
the whole realm, and of least experience, to find 
fault with your prince for the electing of his coun- 
sellors and prelates ; and to take upon you, contrary 
to God’s law and man’s law, to rule your prince, 
whom ye are bound by all laws to obey and serve, 
with both your lives, lands^^ and goods, and for no 
worldly cause to withstand.'^ The first rising was, 
however, easily suppressed ; and although the rebels 
were 20,000 strong, the military skill and prompt 
severity of the Duke of Suffolk, who was sent against 
them, speedily induced them to disperse. Their 
leaders, one Mackrel a prior, and a person named 

• State-papers published by Government, p. 463. Henry told 
Secretary Wriothesly, that Ke would rather sell all his plate than 
that these traitors should not be put down as an example to others. 
State.pai^rs by Government, p. 478. Nor was this a vain boast. 
The kmjr ordered ( Torawell to go to the Jewel-house in the Tower, 
and take as much plate us he thought could be spared, and have it 
coined. — Ibid* p. 482. 
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Melton, who took the name of Captain Cohler, were 
afterwards executed.* 

In Yorkshire the rebellion was more formidable ; 
its friends were encouraged by their proximity to 
Scotland ; and under the guidance of a gentleman 
of some talent and energy, named Aske, a body of 
40,000 men was rapidly assembled, and not con- 
temptibly organized. From its religious character, 
it bore the appearance of a crusade. They styled 
their march the Pilgrimage of Grace. Priests ad- 
vanced before them with crosses in their hands, a 
crucifix was en woven upon their banners, and every 
soldier wore embroidered on his sleeve, as a badge 
of the party, the five wounds of Christ, with the 
name of Jesus. The objects for which they had 
taken up arms were enumerated in their oath. 
Their single aim, they declared, was the defence of 
the cross and faith of Christ, the restitution of the 
Church, and the suppression of heresy. t 

The success of the rebels was at first sufficiently 
rapid and appalling. The insurrection spread in 
Durham, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, and, 
as their numbers increased, they became masters 
of the whole of the northern counties.J This dan- 
gerous crisis was fortunately averted by the intre- 
pidity of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and the saga- 
city of the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk. These 
last, to whom Henry had intrusted the chief com- 


* State-papers by Government, vol. i. p. 4H2. 

-f* Carte, vol. iii. p. 140. GtMlwin, pp. 140, 147. See also State- 
papers, vol. i. p. 400 ; Robert Aske’s Address. 

5 In State-papers published by Government, p. 463-551, in- 
clusive, will be found many interestinjf and curious letters, il- 
lustrative of the insurrection. See, in particular, Robert Aske*s 
Address, p. 466, and 403, Henry’s answer to Uie rebels in Lincoln- 
shire, which, in some parts, is evidently the composition of the kiujf 
himself 
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mand against the rebels, wisely avoided any en- 
gagement, and allowed them to fall into distress 
from the want of supplies; they then, by their 
agents, who secretly entered their camp, spread 
reports that their officers were about to desert them, 
and seizing this moment to offer them a general 
pardon, the insurgents dispersed, and some of the 
principal leaders were executed.* 

Some years before this a formidable rebellion 
had been raised by Thomas, earl of Kildare, in 
Ireland, who, on its suppression, was imprisoned, 
with his five uncles, in the Tower, Through the 
exertions of Lord Grey, the English deputy of that 
country, it was at length reduced to a state of 
subordination ; upon which this nobleman earnest- 
ly interceded for a pardon to the Irish earl. The 
king, however, peremptorily refused the request, 
and hoping, by the extermination of the race, to 
ensure a permanence of tranquillity, ordered them 
all to be executed, — a sanguinary policy which de- 
feated its object. The late acts extinguishing the 
Papal power, and establishing the supremacy, were 
at the same time extended to that country; and 
Henry, secure alike from internal commotions and 
foreign aggression, was soon after gladdened by an 
event which he had long anxiously desired, — the 
birth of a son, who succeeded him on the throne 
by the title of Edward the Sixth. His joy at this 
event, however, and that of his subjects, who had 
dreaded the evils of a disputed succession, was 
clouded by the death of the queen, who only sur- 
vived the event twelve days.t 

* Herbert, p. 206-209, inclusive. Carte, vol. iii. p. 140-142. 

-f- Carte, vol. iii. p. 143. The queen died probably soon after 
the 24tli of October 1 537* State-|mpers, vol. i. p. 672. 
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We have already fully acquainted the reader 
with the dissolution of the monasteries, and the 
appropriation of their rich revenues by the crown. 
This measure, which had been partially adopted in 
1535, and carried into effect in 1536 and 1537, was 
followed up in 1538 by the removal of those memo- 
rials of the dead which, from the ideas of peculiar 
sanctity attached to them, were sources of immense 
wealth to their churches and convents. .Of these 
the most famous now demolished was that dedicated 
to Thomas a Becket, at Canterbury, against whom, 
although he had been buried for almost four cen- 
turies, a criminal information was exhibited by the 
king's attorney, by which he was cited to appear in 
court, and answer to the charges brought against him. 
After his condemnation, his shrine, which was 
covered with plates of gold, and adorned by the 
zeal of former times with gems of large size and 
exquisite lustre, was entirely broken up. The 
spoil of this monument,” says Godwin, wherein 
nothing was meaner than gold, filled two chests 
so full, tliat each required eight strong men to 
bear them away. Among the jewels w^as a stone 
of especial lustre, called the Royal of France, which 
had been offered by Lewis the Seventh, in the year 
1179 , with a massy cup of gold. This stone Henry 
highly prized, and afterwards continually wore in 
a ring on his finger.'^ 

It was not to be expected that the Papal court should 
tamely behold all these outrages upon their ritual 
system. A bull of excommunication had been pre- 
pared and signed by Paul III. immediately after 
the death of Bishop Fisher, but he had suspended 
it during pleasure ; it was now published. It de- 

* Godwin, p. 180. 
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prived Henry of his crown, absolved his subjects 
from their allegiance, and exhorted every Christian 
prince to declare war against him. The agent to 
whom he intrusted its execution was Reginald 
Pole, an English ecclesiastic of illustrious birth, who, 
from his attachment and services to the Church of 
Rome, had, in 1536, been created a cardinal. He was 
the son of Sir Richard Pole, by Margaret, countess 
of Salisbury, who was daughter to George, duke of 
Clarence, brother to Edward the Fourth, and con- 
sequently second cousin to Henry himself. This 
monarch had manifested an alfectionate interest in 
his young relative, — had maintained liim for many 
years whilst he prosecuted his studies at Paris and 
Padua, — and was anxious to promote him to the 
highest^! glides ; but on the rupture with the Su- 
preme Pontui Pole declined all preferment, and when 
commanded to give his reasons, published a work on 
ecclesiastical uniformity (De Unione Ecclesiastica), 
which, with some argument, contained much bitter 
invective against the English king. This procured for 
him a cardinal's hat and the determined hatred of 
his royal kinsman. He was a man of considerable 
genius ^d ready eloquence ; and his classical edu- 
cation, msinuating manners, and high lineage, ren- 
dered him a dangerous agent of the Romish see, to 
which he was entirely devoted. He had been sent 
with the character of legate into the I 4 OW Countries, 
where his vicinity to England facilitated his corres- 
pondence with the Papal faction in that country ; and 
it was believed that the late rebellion in the north, 
which had been more generally supported by the Ca- 
tholic nobility and clergy than was at first conjec- 
tured, owed its origin to his intrigues. Henry's 
power over the politics of Francis the First induced 
7 
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that ruler to refuse him a passage through his realm. 
He was afterwards, by the same influence, com- 
pelled to leave the dominions of the Queen of Hun- 
gary, then Regent of the Low Countries, and to take 
up his residence at Liege, from which place he con- 
tinued to carry on a secret intercourse with his 
friends at home.* 

The determined measures adopted by the Pope, 
—•the abilities of Pole, — and the knowledge that 
the innovations in religion were unpopular with a 
large proportion of his subjects, caused serious alarm 
to the king. This fear was soon after increased by 
the reconciliation between the emperor and Francis, 
in a treaty concluded at Toledo (10th January 
1539), in which they came to the resolution of tak- 
ing no part with England, except by common con- 
sent, — a determination of which the effect was per- 
ceived when this country attempted to establish an 
alliance with the confederated princes of Protestant 
Germany. Their league, which had been formed 
solely for the cause of religion, embraced twenty-six 
cities, and twenty-four princes ; but Henry and 
they differed on some important points of religious 
faith, and he was too conceited in his owifcortho- 
doxy, and too vain of his learning, to give up his 
opinions. Private masses, communion in one kind, 
and the celibacy of the clergy, were still parts of the 
creed of the English Church, against which the Ger- 
mans strongly remonstrated ; nor could either the ar- 
guments of such divines as they sent over to manage 
the negotiation, or the milder remonstrances of Me- 
lancthon, produce the least effect upon the king. 

It was characteristic of this prince, that any op- 
* Carte, vol. Ui. pp. 146, 146. 
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position to his wishes commonly produced a pa- 
roxysm of more determined obstinacy, and brought 
out the relentless parts of his nature. He had 
already written his title of Supreme Head of the 
Church in letters of blood, — he had commemorated 
his separation from the Roman see by the sacrifice 
of More and Fisher, — he novr^determined to show 
that he w^as prepared to maintain his former style 
of Defender of the Faith, — and that he reserved to 
himself the power of holding the balance of be- 
lief between the two great religious parties which 
divided his kingdom. These were distinguished 
by the names of the professors of the old and of 
the new learning. At the head of the former 
olass, who, whilst they acknowledged the king's 
supremacy, resolutely maintained the Romish doc- 
trines, were Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, Lee, 
archbishop of York, and the prelates of London, 
Durham, and Bath and Wells. The latter, or the 
men of the new learning, were led by Cranmer, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and included Lati- 
mer, bishop of Worcester, Fox, of Hereford, and 
Shaxton, of Salisbury. They were supported by 
the powerful co-operation of Cromwell, and, tiH 
recently, had enjoyed the complete confidence of 
their sovereign. But Henry's late experience of the 
independent spirit of the German princes awakened 
in him a jealousy of the Protestant doctrines ; and 
his desertion by Francis, as well as by the emperor, 
convinced him that the alleged heresies which now 
prevailed in his dominions, and which, it was con- 
tended, had been encouraged by his quarrel with 
the Pope, might draw after them the most serious 
political consequences. It was time, therefore, he 
persuaded himself, to make an exhibition of his 
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orthodoxy ; and an opportunity soon after present- 
ed itself in the case of Lambert, a clergyman in 
priest’s orders, who taught a school in London. This 
man had narrowly escaped a prosecution for heresy 
whilst Warham held the primacy ; and having after- 
wards dissented from the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence, Dr Taylor, tO whom he explained his opi- 
nions, consulted Dr Barnes, and this divine informed 
Cranmer, by whom the schoolmaster was summoned 
before the Archiepiscopal Court. From the judg- 
ment of the primate, who afterwards held the same 
opinions which he now condemned, the accused ap- 
pealed to the king, and Henry eagerly embraced an 
opportunity of exercising his judicial functions as 
Supreme Head of the Church. 

The court was held in Westminster Hall ; and, 
for the accommodation of the people, whom the sove- 
reign was not unwilling to admit as spectators of the 
scene, scaifolds were erected. On the right hand of 
the throne were the prelates, the judges, and the 
most eminent lawyers ; on the left stood the tempo- 
ral lords and the great officers of the court and the 
household ; but every eye was bent upon the mo- 
narch, who took his station on the judgment-seat, 
clothed in robes of white satin, and turned a severe 
countenance upon the prisoner. The proceedings 
were opened by the Bishop of Chichester. He stated 
that Lambert, having been accused of heresy before 
his ordinary, had made his appeal to the king ; from 
which circumstance,” he observed, his majesty 
was inclined to credit a report which had reached 
his ears, that credulous people were persuaded that 
he had embraced the new ^doctrines lately circu- 
lated in Germany. True it was, he had found the 
tyranny of Rome intolerable, and had therefore 
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shaken it off ; he had discovered monks to he the 
drones in the hee-hive, and had expelled them ; he 
had abolished the idolatrous worship of images, 
and given to his people the power of reading God's 
Word, which had hitherto been prohibited by the 
Church of Rome ; but in all other things he had 
resolved that, during his reign, there should be no 
further change ; and this resolution he was now 
prepared to enforce."^' 

The bishop having concluded his oration, Henry 
rose, and, looking sternly on the accused, exclaim- 
ed, Ho ! good fellow, what is thy name ?" The 
prisoner, kneeling, replied, his real name was Ni- 
colson, although of many he was called Lambert.” — 
What,” said the king, have you two names ? I 
would not trust a man with two names were he my 
own brother.” Waving this, however, the monarch 
came to the main point in debate. What sayest thou 
as to the sacrament of the altar ? wilt thou agree to 
the doctrine of the Church, or wilt thou deny that 
it is the body of Christ } ” — at which word he lifted 
his cap. The other then proceeded, but with less 
vigour and resolution than had been expected, to 
declare his reasons against admitting the real pre- 
sence. Henry replied: then came Cranmer, and 
for five hours the disputation lasted, — the king 
being his principal opponent, whilst the archbishop 
and nine other prelates pressed their arguments 
upon the prisoner. Lambert, however, was not 
convinced ; and the day being past, and torches be- 
ginning to be lighted, it was judged time to con- 
clude the disputation. What sayest thou now,” 
exclaimed the royal disputant, after these solid rea- 
sons and instructions brought forward by such learn- 
* Godwin, p. 166. Fox, vol. ii. p, 1025. 
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ed men } art thou satisfied ? wilt thou live or die — 

I commit myself/' replied he, into the hands of 
your majesty." — Then," said the king, commit 
thyself into the hands of God, and not into mine.”— 

My soul, indeed, I do commend into the hands 
of God," was the reply of the meek but courageous 
prisoner ; but my body I wholly ^ield unto your 
clemency.” — Then," said the king, if you do 
commend yourself unto my judgment, you must 
die, for I will not be a patron unto heretics.” Crom- 
well was then desired to read the sentence. It 
condemned him, as an obstinate opponent of the 
truth," to be led to the stake, and lie was accordingly 
executed a few days afterwards. ‘‘ As touching the 
terrible manner and fashion," says Fox, of the 
burning of this blessed martyr, here it is to be noted 
that, of all others that have been burned and offered 
up at Smithfield, there was yet none so cruelly and 
piteously handled as he. For, after his legs were 
consumed and burned up to the stumps, and that 
the wretched tormentors and enemies of God had 
withdrawn the fire from him, so that but a small 
fire and coals were left under him, then two that 
stood on each side of him, with their halberds, 
pitched him upon their pikes as far as the chain 
would reach ; and he, lifting up such hands as he 
had, and his finger-ends flaming with fire, cried 
unto the people in these words, ' None but Christ, 
none but Christ / and so, being let down again from 
their halberds, fell into the fire, and gave up his 
life.'"^- 

Although he failed in this instance to make a 
convert, yet the monarch was probably consoled 
by the incense offered to his vanity, and the extra- 
*~Fc^voi7 ii. p. 1026. 
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vagant praises bestowed upon his learning. It 
was wonderful/' says Cromwell, in a strain of ab- 
ject flattery, to see how princely, with what excel- 
lent gravity, and inestimable majesty, his highness 
exercised there the very oflice of Supreme Head of 
the Church of England. How benignly his grace 
essayed to concert the miserable man ; how strong 
and manifest reasons his highness alleged against 
him. I wish the princes and potentates of Christ- 
endom to have had a meet place to have seen it.'"* 
Such cruel executions, however, although they 
drew forth the encomiums of his dependents and 
sycophants, must have rendered Henry an object 
of horror to the majority of his subjects, and proba- 
bly gave encouragement to Cardinal Pole and the 
Romish party, then strong in England, in their 
hopes that a revolution might be effected in the go- 
vernment. The intrigues which this able ecclesi- 
astic carried on by means of his friends and relatives, 
cannot, owing to the destruction of contemporary 
evidence, be accurately ascertained. He had vir- 
tually incited foreign princes to an invasion of the 
realm, by publishing the Papal Bull ; and it is pro- 
bable that his brothers, who were lineal descend- 
ants of the house of York, and, on the death of the 
present monarch without issue, perhaps looked to the 
throne, may at the same time have been secretly 


* I^ingard, vol. vi. p. 270, quoting- Collier, vol. ii. p. 152. ‘‘ That 
Henr}^ really cared little about the religious iiKstniction of his sub- 
jects, is strikingly shown by a letter of Fitzwilliam to Cromwell, 
where the kin^ requires that minister to give a benpfice to a priest 
who was kept Jn the royal service because he had trained two hawks 
for his nm^esty s pastime, which flew and killed their game very 
well.” Sthte-papers published by Government, vol. i. pp. 3fl4, Hfi& 
The king wishes “ that, for tlie pains the said priest takes about 
the same (hawks), he should have one of Mr Bedyll’s benefices, if' 
there be any ungiven.” 
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adopting measures which amounted to treason.* 
Henry, however, received information of their pro- 
ceedings ; and, in the midst of their correspondence, 
the principal leaders were seized and sent to the 
Tower. These were the cardinal's elder brothers. 
Lord Montacute and Sir Geoffrey Pole ; Courtenay, 
marquis of Exeter, cousin-german to the king ; Sir 
Edward Neville ; and Sir Nicholas Carew, who was 
master of the horse and a knight of the garter. All 
were tried and found guilty ; but Sir Geoffrey, who 
had given information against them, and on whose 
evidence they were convicted, received a pardon. 
The rest were executed ; and not many months after, 
Margaret, countess of Salisbury, a venerable ma- 
tron upwards of seventy years of age, was thrown 
into confinement, on suspicion of having been con- 
nected with the treasonable designs of her sons.t 
This noble lady seems to have been worthy of the 
blood of the Plantagenets, of whom she was the last 
descendant in the direct line. In her examination 
she exhibited a masculine strength of intellect, and 
a courageous deportment, which rebuked those who 
conducted it. We may rather call her," said they 
to Cromwell, a strong and constant man than a 
woman and, although she had seen her son per- 
ish on the scaffold, and now beheld her grandchild, 
the son of Lord Montacute, involved in the same 
charges which were brought against herself, nothing 
could shake her resolution, or induce her to save her 


* A letter published by Sir Henry Ellis, 2d series, vol. ii. p. 109, 
from Sir Thomas WriothesJy, at Brussels, to Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
in Spain, asserts, “ that the accusations against the Poles were of 
great importance and duly proved ; and Uiat to avoid the malice 
intended against his royal {Kjrson and the suiety of the prince, ‘ our 
<mly jewel after his majesty,’ tlie king had committed them to ward.” 
-j* Ellis* Letters, vol. ii. 2d series, p{). Ill, 112. Ibid. p. 115. 
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life by a confession. Unable to extract from her 
examination any materials for a criminal informa- 
tion^ Cromwell, whose head was fertile in expedients, 
whilst his conscience on mostO(‘casions gave him little 
trouble as to their justice, sent for the judges, and 
inquired of them, whether Parliament might con- 
demn an accused person without giving a hearing ; 
in other words, whether a bill of attainder might be 
passed without the formality of a previous trial. 
They answered that the question was a nice and 
dangerous one ; that every consideration of law and 
of equity required that the accused should be heard ; 
but that Parliament, being the supreme court of the 
realm, from whose decrees there could be no appeal, 
the validity of their sentence, of whatever nature it 
might be, could not be controverted. 

The question was such as might have been ex- 
pected from the tyranny of a monarch who “ sought 
not justice but revenge.**’^ The answer betrayed the 
subserviency of the bench, and the immediate con- 
sequences exhibit(?d the tameness and pliability of 
the Parliament. A bill of attainder was brought in, 
which contained the names of several persons who 
had been condemned in the lower courts. Amongst 
these were introduced the Countess of Salisbury, 
the Marchioness of Exeter, and the eldest son of 
the Lord Moiitacute recently executed for treason. 
None of these individuals were heard in their own 
defence, — they had made no confessions of their guilt, 
and no evidence was adduced against them. Crom- 
well, the chief agent in this iniquitous proceeding, 
reported the opinion of the judges, and went through 
the farce of exhibiting a tunic of white silk, found, 
as was alleged, by the high-admiral, among the 


Lingard, vol. vi. p. 
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countess* linen, and having embroidered upon the 
front the arms of England, and on the back the five 
wounds of Christ. This implied a suspicion that she 
was connected with the rebellion called the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace, and had corresponded with her son, the 
cardinal ; and on these grounds, she, her grandson, 
and the marchioness, were found guilty of treason, 
and sent to the Tower. This extraordinary measure, 
of attainting in Parliament without trial, has justly 
been considered as one of the darkest blots, not Only 
on the character of Henry, for he had been already 
guilty of as flagrant outrages upon law and justice, 
but on the legislative assembly of the country. Even 
Coke, who lived in times of little parliamentary 
purity, thus speaks of it: — ‘^Although I question 
not the power of Parliament, for, without doubt, 
the attainder stands good in law, yet this I say of 
this manner of proceeding, ‘ auferat oblivio, si po- 
test, si non utrumque silentium tegat.* *** It was, 
no doubt, the king’s det'p dislike to Cardinal Pole 
which dictated such severe proceedings against his 
mother, the countess ; but having obtained her con- 
demnation, he contented himself for the present 
with her strict imprisonment in the Tower, whilst, 
after a short interval, a pardon was extended to the 
Marchioness of Exeter. 

From these severe proceedings, we might be apt 
to infer that the reformers, or men of the new learn- 
ing, w^ere gaining a preponderating influence. But it 
was the policy of the monarch to hold the balance be- 
tween the parties with a despotic and jealous hand ; 
and it is not improbable that he found a capricious en- 
joyment in keeping both in suspense. His pride, as a 
theologian and dictator in matters of religious belief, 
• Parliamentary History of England, vof. iii. p. 143. 
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had lately risen to a ridiculous height ; and, whilst he 
triumphed in his independence, he was induced, by 
Gardiner and the men of the old learning, to adopt 
some decided measures for abolishing that diver- 
sity of opinions upon some important articles of 
faith which prevailed throughout the country. This 
he did by introducing in to Parliament those provisions 
which were called the Six Articles, or the Bloody 
Statute. These, which are believed to have been ori- 
ginally drawn up by Gardiner, having received theap- 
proval of the king,* were submitted to the legislature 
by the Duke of Norfolk, and, after a debate, in which 
the royal theologian bore a prominent share, were 
passed in both houses. They established the doctrine 
of the real presence, enacting that, in the sacrament 
of the altar, the natural body and blood of Christ, 
conceived of the Virgin Mary, is really present 
under the form of bread and wine ; and that, after 
the consecration, there remains no substance of 
bread and wine, nor any other substance but that 
of Christ, — God and man. They declared, that the 
communion in both kinds is not necessary for salva- 
tion to all persons ; that priests, by the law of God, 
ought not to marry after their ordination ; and that, 
by the same law, vows of chastity whether in man 
or woman ought to be observed ; and private masses, 
as well as auricular confession, to be con tinned, t 
Such were the articles of faith dictated by Henry 
to the consciences of his subjects: all of them 
it was made felony to dispute ; and some they were 
required to believe and practise, under the tre- 
mendous penalty of being delated for heresy, and, 

• In the Cotton MSS. Cleop. v. fol. 313, is the draft of the act of 
Parliament, with corrections in the king's own hand. 

Carte, vol. iil pp. 150, 161. 
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even though they abjured their errors^ of being de- 
livered over to the flames. 

Their publication caused, as may be believed, 
an immediate panic to the Protestant party, and 
to none more than Cromwell and Cranmer. The 
archbishop had been a prominent leader in, the de- 
bate against them ; admitting the first, because at 
that period he held the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, but earnestly opposing the rest, as having no 
ground in Scripture. When it came to a division, 
Henry, who favoured Cranmer, and was desirous 
that he should iiot give his vote against them, ad- 
vised him to withdraw silently ; but he excused 
himself firmly, though meekly, and, remaining in the 
House, gave his voice in the negative.* He deemed 
it prudent, however, to send his wife and children 
abroad, whilst he himself remained in the hope of mi- 
tigating the severity of the new laws, if he could not 
procure their abrogation. It is to the credit of the 
king that he admired the courage and constancy of 
the prelate, and not only commended the great elo- 
quence and learning which he had exhibited during 
the debate on the six articles, but sent the Duke of 
Norfolk and Lord Cromwell to Lambeth, that they 
might assure him of his continued good opinion. It 
was on this occasion that Cromwell congratulated 
the archbishop on having been born in a happy hour; 


• Ridley’s Life of Bishop Ridley, p. 128. British Biog. vol. ii. 
p. 260. Carte, vol. iii. p. 151. Ling-ard, on what appears to me 
insufficient evidence, has departed from the common account, and 
a.sserted that Cranmer owned himself convinced by the king’s argu- 
ments, and gave up his opinion. The letter on which he founds nis 
opinion is a fragment, he Bas’s Life of Cranmer, vol. i. p. 207. 
Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer, p. 73, App. No. 40; and in his 
Defence against Gardiner he expressly affirms tliat “ he never 
consented to these articles.” See also Remains of Cranmer by 
Jenkyns, vol. ii. p. 212, and vol. iii. p. 366; Preface, vol. i. p. 25. 
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for/* said he, do or say what you will, the king 
will always take it well at your hand ; against you 
he will not listen to a whisper ; but let me or any 
other of the council be complained of, and his 
grace will most seriously fall out with us, and 
chide.*** 

Never were Parliaments more pusillanimousl^ 
subservient than those of this monarch. In a for- 
mer session they had conferred upon him the un- 
constitutional power of disposing of his kingdom by 
testament, and they now bestowed an absolutely 
despotic authority, by declaring that the proclama- 
tions he issued should have the same force, and bind 
his subjects to the same obedience, as the acts of 
the legislature. It was not indeed without op- 
position that this extravagant proposal was carried ; 
but those who spoke against it succeeded only in 
introducing some limitations, which were obscurely 
worded, and extremely nugatory.t At the same 
time, the last blow was given to the religious 
houses by an enactment which conferred upon the 
crown the entire revenues of all that had been 
suppressed subsequently to the 4th February 1535, 
as well as of those which still remained to be dis- 
solved. J To please those of the new learning,** 
says Strype, in speaking of this dissolution of the 
greater monasteries, it was given out that by their 
revenues better provision should be made for the 
poor, and preachers should have salaries to go about 
and preach the knowledge of Christ. But nothing 
pf this came to pass ; for neither was there provision 
made for the poor, nor yet order set for preaching 

• Strype’s Memor. of Cranmer, pp. 7'df 74. British Biog. vol. 
ii. p. 262. 

•f Herbert, p. 216. Le Grand, vol. ii. p. 206. 

^ HerWt, p. 218. 
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the Gospel ; and, in fine, a great part of it was 
turned to the upholding of dice-playing, masking, 
and banqueting.*'* Out of these treasures, how- 
ever, some good did arise, and an original draft of 
an act of Parliament for the erection of six new 
bishopric>s is still to be seen amongst the Cotton ma- 
fiuscripts, with the preamble written wholly in the 
king’s hand. It alludes in strong language to the 
slothful lives of those sects which have been named 
religious folks, and declares the desire of the royal 
mind that they might be turned to better use, by 
which God’s Word might be set forth, children 
brought up in learning, clerks nourished in the uni- 
versities, old decayed servants provided in livings, 
alms-houses erected for the poor, readers of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin, rewarded with good stipends, 
daily charity distributed, highways amended, and 
exhibitions furnished for the ministers of the 
Church.t 

These meritorious designs prove, that the king was 
fully awake to the objects which ought to have been 
kept in view in the disposal of that immense wealth 
which accrued to the crown by the dissolution of 
the monasteries and religious houses. But though 
he formed good plans, he could not consent to the 
sacrifices which were necessary to carry them into 
execution. In seizing the revenue of the abbeys, 
he chiefly consulted with Cromwell and Cranmer ; 
and these ministers were guided by very opposite 
principles, although both agreed in the expediency 
of the measure itself. The former, a politician of 
great craft and ability, whose religious opinions sat 
rather loosely upon him, considered it as the only 
means for establishing the supremacy of the king 

•f Ibid. Tol. L p. 541. 


Strype, vol. i. p. 633. 
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over the church, and placing the monarchy upon a 
sure foundation. He acted in a political, not in a 
religious spirit, and appears to have regarded the 
monastic treasures pretty much in the light of any 
other fund, of which the king had the entire dis- 
posal, according to his own wishes and necessi- 
ties.* Cranmer, however, had arrived at a verj 
different conclusion, He would not dissipate,” 
says an excellent writer, nor did he think it 
lawful to divert from its original destination, the 
promotion of God*s glory, so ample a revenue, and 
make it over at once, and for secular purposes 
only, to the crown. He therefore was for con- 
sidering it still as a sacred treasure to be applied 
to sacred ends, and out of the old and corrupted 
monasteries he was desirous to see arise new and 
better foundations ; houses attached to all the cathe- 
drals to serve as nurseries for the clergy of the dio- 
cese in religion and learning ; an addition made to 
the incomes of the inferior class : and the number of 
sees increased, with a corresponding diminution in 
their extent, that the bishop might be in deed, as 
well as in name, the overseer. 

Such appear to have been the sound sentiments 
of Cranmer ; but his less scrupulous colleagues, and 
the capricious and despotic monarch whom they 
served, were far from adopting them in their full 
extent. Upon the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and the destruction of the greater abbeys, Crom- 
well, aware of the unpopularity of the measure 
with a large proportion of the people, that he might 


* Blunt^s Sketch of the Reformation in England, p. 150, — an able 
work, written in a quaint style, but full ol original thought and 
research, 
t Ibid. p. 151. 
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strengthen the king’s hands^ and attach to the new 
order of things the most influential members in the 
state, suggested the sale of the abbey demesnes and 
tithes, at easy prices, to the nobles and gentry. 
Church-lands thus became the property of civi- 
lians ; in other words, that system of lay-impropria- 
tions arose, the disadvantages of which were great 
at the moment, if we may trust to the following 
picture drawn by an eyewitness : — Now there is 
no vicar at all, but the farmer is vicar and parson 
altogether; and only an old cast-away monk or 
friar,* which can hardly say his matins, is hired for 
twenty or thirty shillings, meat and drink ; yea, in 
some places for meat and drink alone without any 
wages. I know,” he continues, “ and not I alone^ 
but twenty thousand men know, more than five 
hundred vicarages and parsonages, thus well and 
gospelly served after the new gospel of England.”^ 
It would, indeed, have been vain to expect that 
nothing but pure and unalloyed good should result 
from so general a convulsion, as the dissolution of 
the religious houses, and the seizure and seculariza- 
tion of their property. The system of monasteries, in 
their origin, their enormous multiplication, their 
extraordinary wealth, and their whole internal ad- 
ministration, was founded in error. But it would 
be ridiculous to contend that such institutions were 
wholly without their advantages. Their learning, 
indeed, was contemptible, and deserved the severe 
satire of Erasmus ; but what would he himself 
have been without those authors, which the li- 
braries of the monks alone saved from destruction ? 
The annals of the times which they have left us 
are barbarous in their composition, and full of 

* Biunf s Sketch of the Refonnation in Eng^land, p* 144. 

5 
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matter that is absurd and apocryphal; but with- 
out them, let it be remembered, we should not have 
possessed even this miserable substitute for history. 
Their sumptuous palaces, their splendid chambers 
and refectories, their cellars, storehouses, vineyards, 
granges, and all the apparatus of comfort and luxury, 
of which we now behold only the ruins, demonstrate 
what a life of pleasure and magnificence, wliat a 
devotedness to sensual enjoyments, must have been 
pursued within their cloisters. But if their wealth 
was great, their charities were also extensive, — no 
provision for the poor was required so long as the 
monasteries existed ; and it is not unworthy of no- 
tice, that, as soon as their property was transferred 
to other hands, the necessity of those poor-laws, which 
now eat like a canker into the core of our national 
prosperity, began first to be discovered.* These in- 
stitutions came in place of the alms-houses, the in- 
firmaries, — the retreats for the destitute and unfortu- 
nate, where the aged servant, who had survived his 
powers of maintaining himself, thedecayed or crippled 
artisan, the unbefriended orphan, the outcast found- 
ling, received relief and sympathy ; where charity 
was bestowed without grudging, and accepted with- 
out humiliation. They had been inns,** says a late 
writer, in a beautiful passage, which itself falls on 
the ear like a vesper-bell on a summer*s evening, 
they had been inns for the wayfaring man, who 
heard from afar the sound of the vesper-bell, at 
once inviting him to repose and devotion, and who 
might sing his matins with the morning star, and 
go on his way rejoicing.'*t They supplied, during 
the middle ages, the place of those public institu- 
tions which have been found indispensable to meet 
•^Blunt’s Sketch of the Reformation, p. 143. i* Ibid. p. 141, 
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the wants of society in our more advanced times ; 
and whilst such advantages as we have pointed out 
are not by any means to be weighed against the 
evils which they occasioned in riveting the chains of 
ignorance, prolonging the reign of superstition, up.^ 
holding the tyranny of Rome, and obstructing the 
progress of the truth ; whilst we are not to suffer 
ourselves, with the sentimental despondency which 
has infected some of our antiquaries, to weep over 
the fallen shrines and ivy-covered chapter-houses, 
and to hesitate upon the expediency of their disso- 
lution ; it would be, at the same time, unjust to con- 
demn them, in the unreflecting spirit of puritanism, 
as having been utterly useless. The distinction 
drawn by the good sense of Cranmer seems to be 
the exact line of a beneficial reformation. The 
monasteries ought, undoubtedly, to have been dis- 
solved ; but, after the task of ecclesiastical expurga- 
tion was completed, their revenues ought to have 
been kept sacred for religious purposes. It is, how- 
ever, time to leave these reflections, and pursue the 
course of our history. 

Although, by the overruling influence of Crom- 
well and his creatures, the work of reform was 
left in an imperfect state, there was one redeeming 
measure which probably originated with this mi- 
nister, or at least received his full encouragement. 
This was the resolution to communicate the Scrip- 
tures to the people ; and the subject is so important 
that 1 have preferred to bring it under one head, 
gather than to separate it into details. It is to Wil- 
LIAM TiNDAii that we owe the first translation 
the Holy Scriptures which appeared after the days 
of Wickliffe, although this excellent and pious la- 
bourer was not suffered to live to complete his task. 

2 0 
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Educated originally at Oxford, and distinguished 
early by his classical attainments, Tindal became a 
canoh of Wolsey’s newly-founded college. Having 
imbibed the Lutheran opinions he removed to Cam- 
bridge, where he pursued ^iiis theological studies ; 
and, coming afterwards to London, acquired repu- 
tation both as a preacher and a scholar, enjoying 
the patronage of Sir Henry Guilford, master of the 
horse to Henry the Eighth and the friend of Eras- 
mus. About this time, becoming more awakened 
to the errors of the Romish Church, he formed his 
great design of exhibiting the Scriptures in his na.. 
tive idiom ; and aware that his own country was 
not then the most favourable spot to prosecute his 
labours, he passed over into Saxony, visited Luther, 
and, after some interval, settled at Antwerp, where 
the opinions of this great reformer were much fa- 
voured by the English merchants. 

In this city he commenced his version of the New 
Testament, which was published in 1526 ; and fifteen 
hundred copies being immediately sent home, were 
rapidly circulated throughout the country. It was re- 
ceived, however, ivith great indignation % the Popish 
party ; and Tonstal, bishop of Durham, having at his 
own expense bought up the remainder of the impres- 
sion, publicly burned the whole in London, — a pro- 
ceeding as idle as it was bigoted, for it only led to a 
new and more accurate edition, which came out in 
1527 . He next translated the five books of Moses; 
but, when proceeding with his labours in giving to the 
world a version of the remaining parts of the Old Tes-^ 
lament, he was seized by the Catholics in the Nether- 
lands, having been betrayed into their hands by a 
villain named Philips, whom they employed for that 
purpose ; and, after languishing some time in prison. 
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he was brought to trial as a heretic^ and condemned 
to be burnt. This cruel sentence was executed in 
the year 1536, at the castle of Vilvorden, — the last 
words of the martyr being a prayer, that God 
would open the eyes of the .King of England.'* 
Tindal was a man of primitive simplicity of man- 
ners and sanctity of life, and his prayer was heard ; 
for Henry, who in 1531 had most strenuously in- 
terdicted the reading of the Scriptures by the com- 
mon people without the license of their superiors, at 
length was induced to alter his opinion, and agree 
to the proposal of Cromwell and Cranmer, that the 
Bible should be communicated to all classes of hit 
subjects. Under the patronage of these two power- 
ful names, Miles Coverdale, afterwards bishop of 
Exeter, published, in 1535, the first English trans- 
lation of the whole Bible, with a dedication to the 
king, in which Henry is compared to a second Jo- 
siah, who had commanded that the law of God, 
hitherto deprest and cast aside, should be read and 
taught unto all men.* Soon afterwards, Cromwell, 
in directing his injunctions to the clergy, command- 
ed them to provide a copy of the whole Bible, both 
in English apd in Latin, which was to be laid in the 
choir for the study and spiritual edification of every 
one who desired to read the Word of God.t So 
deeply intent was Cranmer on this great subject, — so 
solicitous to accomplish a perfect translation of the 
Scriptures, that, not long after this, he divided 
into nine parts an old English version of the New 
Testament, and, having caused these parts to be 
transcribed, distributed them amongst the most learn- 
ed bishops and divines, requiring them to correct 


Newcome’e Biblical TransktioBS, p. 29. 


Ibid. p. 33. 
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their respective portions and return them to him. 
On the 10th of June 1535, we find Gardiner inform- 
ing the vicar-general that he had finished the revisal 
of St Luke and St John, upon which he had spent 
great labour.* This project, however, appears to 
have utterly failed; and, in 1537, Cranmer encourag- 
ed Grafton to reprint the translation made by Tindal 
and Coverdale ; employing John Rogers, a learned 
and pious academician, who afterwards sulfered 
under Mary, to superintend and correct it. It is this 
work which we find the archbishop recommending 
to Cromwell in warm terms, praying him to exhibit 
it to the king, and obtain license that it may be sold 
and read by all, until such time as the bishops shall 
set forth a better translation, which, I think,*' 
says he, ^^will not be till a day after doomsday ."t 
He accordingly obtained his majesty's permission ; 
and it was this joint edition which, in 1537, was 
commanded to be kept in all parish-churches. 

In the succeeding year (15.38) an injunction of the 
vicar-general again required the clergy to set up the 
Bible in English, in a convenient place within their 
churches, for the use of the parishioners ; and this 
order was followed by a royal declaration, which 
informed the people that the king had commanded 
the Scriptures, in their mother-tongue, to be openly 
laid forth" in every parish-church for their 
perusal. They were cautioned, at the same time, 
not to make them the subject of contention or in- 
decent disputation, but to consult them with rever- 
ence. Upon this occasion the curates, most of 
whom were still attached to the Romish ritual, ex- 
hibited a coldness and indifference, which amount- 

* State-papers published by Government, p. 430. 

*)■ lbid».p. 561 ; Cranmer to Cromwell. 
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ed almost to opposition. They read the royal war- 
rant so low and confusedly, that it could not be 
understood ; and some went so far as to exhort 
their parishioners to neglect it, bidding them live as 
their fathers had done in times past, the old fashion 
being the best.* The people, however, knew and ap- 
preciated the value of the boon which had been be- 
stowed. “ It was wonderful,” says Strype, to see 
with what joy this book of God was received, not 
only among the more learned, and those who were 
noted lovers of the Reformation, but generally all 
over England among all the common people, and 
with what greediness God's Word was read, and 
what resort there was to the place appointed for 
reading it. Every one that could bought the book, 
and busily read it, or heard it read, and many 
elderly persons learnt to read it on purpose.”t 

In this year (1539) a new edition of the Holy 
Scriptures appeared, generally known as Cran- 
mer's Bible and the exertions of this excel- 
lent person for the more general diffusion of the 
sacred volume were eminently successful. A copy 
of it had already been given to the churches, — it was 
now to be more especially communicated to the people 
at large. In a letter from Cromwell to the prelates 
and clergy, it was required that the curates should 
have it openly laid forth in their own houses, so that 
every man, having free access to it by reading of the 
same, may both be more apt to understand the de- 
claration of it at the preacher's mouth, and also 

* Newcome, Bib. '!>. p. 38. 

•Y Ibid. p. 39. Life of Cranmer, p. 69. 

J See some letters illustrative of this subject, in State-papers pub* 
lished by Government, vol. i. p. 675, Coverdale and Grafton to Crom- 
well, Paris, 23d June 1638; p. 678, Coverdale and others to Crom- 
well, 9th Auj^st 1638 ; p. 689, Cranmer to Cromwell, 14Ui Novem- 
ber 1638; p. 691, Grafton Cromwell, Paris, 1st December 1638. 
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the mare able to teach and instruct his wife, family, 
and childrm at home. The same letter enjoins the 
preachers and curates to desire their flocks to read 
the Bible, according to the tenor of an instruction 
which is sent them ; and, turning to this docu- 
ment, we find it breathing a purer spirit than might 
have been expected in those dark times. It contains 
a message from the sovereign to his good subjects, 
informing them that he has permitted the Bible in 
the English tongue to be published, that, by the 
reading thereof, accompanied by a true explanation 
of the faith, they might learn their duties to God, 
to the king, and to each other. It enjoins them to 
peruse it humbly and reverently, always having in 
remembrance that all contained in that book is the 
undoubted will, law, and commandment of Almighty 
God, the only means to know His goodness, our 
duty, and the way to serve Him according to His 
will ; and it observes, that if at any time doubts 
should arise in the course of reading, as to the mean- 
ing of any part of Scripture, they should, in that 
case, have recourse to such learned men as were 
authorized to preach and declare the Scriptures, 
and should beware of trusting too much to their 
own minds, fantasies, or opinions.* Although bear- 
ing the, signature of Cromwell, then lord-privy- 
seal, this letter was, in all probability, the work of 
Cranmer ; and the interest he took in the measure is 
proved by his simple and interesting expressions of 
delight when it was carried into effect. It was a 
day of rejoicing to me,” says he, greater than if 
there had been given me a thousand pounds.” t 

* t'trype, vol. i. pp. 474, 47«>* 

Stryjxj's Memorials of Cranmer, p. 58. BlunCs Sketch of the 
Heformatum, p. 188. 
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The archbishop had good reason to be happy ; for 
the doctrines of the Reformation, althougli gradually 
progressive at this time, were much impeded by 
the success and subtilty of the Romish party ; and 
the articles devised by the king, and published in 
1536, for the establishment of Christian quietness 
in the realm, exhibited a singular mixture of Popish 
and Protestant tenets. Soon after these, however, 
another work was brought out under public autho- 
rity, which, tinctured as it was by the remains of 
error, had a tendency to promote the Reformation. 
It was entitled the Institution of a Christian Man ; 
and having been drawn up, in 1537, chiefly by the 
prelates, in consequence of a commission issued by 
the king, was familiarly termed the Bishops’ Book.* 
At this time the Lutheran envoys, who had arrived 
on a mission from the Protestant princes of Germany 
with the idea of promoting a union with Henry, 
were still in the country ; and the preponderance 
of the old opinions in this noted performance con- 
vinced them of the vanity of such expectations, and 
proved the increasing influence of the party now led 
by Gardiner, and opposed to the improvements of 
Cranmer. Yet, even in this, many errors were at- 
tacked, if not exploded. 

Cromwell, who perceived that he was gradually 
losing ground, now determined, by a stroke of 
statesmanship, to recover his influence ^ver the 
king, who had been a widower two years. It has 

• In the State-papers published by Government, vol. i. pp. 666, 
662, we find two letters from Bishop Fox to Cromwell, and another 
from Latimer, p. 563, regarding the publication of the Institntion 
of a Christian Man. They completely refute the fact which is as- 
sumed as true by Hume, p. 342, tliat this treatise is to be regarded 
as Henry's own composition. In the same p^sage the historian 
erroneously states, tnat it came out in 1643, instead of 1537, the 
true date of its publication. 
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been erroneously supposed that Henry evinced his 
love for Jane Seymour by a two years' constancy 
to her memory; for the king, during this interval, 
made several attempts to marry.* He sent a pro- 
posal to the Duchess-dowager of Milan, who face- 
tiously replied, that, if she had two heads, one 
should be at the service of his majesty ; whereas, 
having but one, she preferred to lead a single life. 
He next made overtures to the Duchess of Guise, 
whom he found already betrothed to James the 
Fifth of Scotland, his nephew. Disappointed in 
this, he entreated Francis to bring to Calais her 
two sisters, that he might make his choice; but 
the French monarch declined the coarse commission. 
From two letters in Cromwell's correspondence, 
it may be presumed that Henry was an admirer 
of Madame de Montreuil, one of the ladies who 
accompanied Magdalen of France, the first queen 
of James the Fifth, to Scotland. On her return 
to France, in August 1538, she passed through 
London; and the king evinced an extraordinary 
anxiety to have a personal interview with her. 

His grace thinketh,” says Sadler in a letter to 
Cromwell, that you may wondrous well take oc- 
casion honestly to stay her, after such sort as she 
may speak with his majesty ; and his grace thinketh 
best, that when she shall be at Dover, his highness 
may take occasion, as he goeth there abroad to see 
his haven, to enter into her lodging, and to see her 
and speak with her there."t A second letter from 
one of his lordship's agents to that minister informs 


• Ellis* Letters, vol. ii. p.. 121, for some curious notices in a 
letter of Nicholas Wotton to the king; also note, p. 123. 

+ Stato*papers published by Government, p. 581 ; Sadler to 
Cromwell. 
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US, that the wishes of the sovereign were communi. 
cated to the lady, who was pleased to praise the 

fruitfulness, fairness, and pleasantness of England, 
with the civility of the men.”* Moreover, being 
right glad to follow the king's pleasure, she delayed 
her departure from Canterbury, where by his orders 
the most flattering attentions were paid her.”+ But 
whether a personal interview with the king took 
place seems uncertain. 

At length Cromwell proposed a marriage betw^een 
his master and the Princess Anne, second daughter to 
John, duke of Cleves, one of the princes of the Ger- 
manic Confederacy. It was confidently expected that 
such an alliance would neutralize, if not destroy, the 
power of the Popish party in England ; and, although 
opposed by Gardiner, the vicar- general laboured so 
zealously to carry his point, that he at last suc- 
ceeded. The interested accounts of those in- 
structed by the minister, J and a flattering mi- • 
niature of the princess executed by Holbein, de- 
ceived the monarch into a belief that she was ex- 
tremely handsome; and it was one of his weak 
points, that as he advanced in years he became 
more enthusiastically devoted to beauty. Misled 
by these representations, — for Anne was really a 
plain woman, — the king consented to the match 
without having seen his bride ; and when he heard 
that she had landed with a splendid suite at Ro- 
chester, he disguised himself, and hastened to meet 

• Ellis’ Letters, vol. ii. p. 109. 

•f State papers publishea by Govemment, vol. i. pp. 583, 684. 

+ ‘‘ Every man,” gays Cromwell in a letter to Henry ( 18th 
March 1539)^ *<praisetn the beauty of the said lady, as well for 
the face as for the whole body, above all other laclies excellent. 
One, among* other purposes, saul lately, that she excelleth asi fisr 
the duchess as the golden sun excelleth the silvery moon.** — State-" 
papers published by Government, p. 606. 
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her with the ardour and romantic hope of a youth, 
ful lover. The scene which followed must have 
been an extraordinary one : Henry despatched Sir 
Anthony Brown, the master of the horse, to inform 
the princess that he had brought her a new-year’s 
gift if she liked to see it ; and, on entering the 
apartment, and being shown the future queen, this 
knight declares he was never so much dismayed 
in his life, to see the lady so far unlike what was 
reported.”* Like a prudent courtier, however, he 
said nothing ; and the king himself coming in, ad- 
vanced to meet her. A single look, however, seems 
to have been enough. His majesty, to use the 
naive expressions of Lord Russell, who stood beside 
him, was, at the first view, mervaillesly astonied 
and abashed,”t and it was evident to all who were 
present, that hope had in a moment changed into 
disappointment and disgust. Yet, he so far did 
violence to his feelings, that he embraced and 
kissed her; the present, however, which he had 
prepared, he would not himself deliver. The in- 
terview did not last above the speaking of twenty 
words, and next morning he sent his gift by Sir 
Anthony Brown, with a cold message. 

Smarting under this unlooked-for reverse, Henry’s 
first resolution was to proceed no farther; but a dread 
uf the indignation of the Protestant princes of Ger- 
many compelled him to go through the ceremony 
of the marriage, although apparently with a very 
bad grace. On the evening before he was heard to 
lament that he had a great yoke to enter into, and 
bitterly bewailed the necessity of the case to Crom- 
well. Matters, however, grew worse after the so- 


Strype's Eccles. Memor. vol. ii. p. 457. 


Ibid. p. 455. 
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lemnization ; and within a few months he became 
impatient and enraged. He upbraided the vicar-ge- 
neral with having deceived him, described his wife as 
a great Flanders mare, with forbidding, coarse man- 
ners, and a clumsy person ; declared that he never 
eould take any pleasure in her society ; and com- 
manded his minister, in a peremptory tone, to in- 
vent some method by which he might be for ever 
separated from so unlovely a companion. 

This powerful statesman, who for so long a pe- 
riod had possessed the confidence of the king, and 
ruled with an arrogant and uncontrolled authority, 
was now hastening to his fall. Even before the 
arrival of Anne, his influence had experienced a 
check from the Popish party, led by the Duke of 
Norfolk and Gardiner. Nor is it to* be question- 
ed, that the disappointment of the king, in a match 
which he had principally originated, must have 
produced a temporary alienation of esteem. Yet. 
the common opinion seems to ascribe more to this 
circumstance than the facts themselves support, as 
it is certain that after the marriage Cromwell not 
only continued but increased in favour. It is far 
more probable, that the growing strength of the 
Romish faction, who laboured assiduously to dis- 
possess him of the pre-eminent station which he 
occupied, was the chief cause of his ruin. 

Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, awar^ of the power 
of female charms over his master, contrived that 
Henry should frequently meet, at his house, Cathe- 
rine Howard, the beautiful niece of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and as had been anticipated, he soon became 
enamoured of her. This naturally increased his aver- 
sion to the queen, and his irritation under such bond- 
age; whilst a theological dispute between Gardiner 
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and Dr Barnes^ an eminent divine v/ho was pro- 
teeted by Cromw;ell, contributed its influence against 
tbe minister. The prelate had preached a sermon 
at St PauFs Cross against what he esteemed the 
heretical tenet of justification by faith alone, and 
had been answered by Barnes; who defended the 
alleged heresy, and animadverted in severe terms 
upon the bishop. In those days the style of preach- 
ing partook much of the coarseness, personality, 
and levity, which distinguished the sermons of the 
Dominican friars. In the course of his argument, 
we learn from Fox, that he called put Stephen 
Gardiner by name to answer him, and alluded in 
a pleasant allegory to a cockfight, describing the 
Bishop of Winchester as one fighting-cock and him- 
self as anothef ; but the garden-cock, he said, lacked 
good spurs.* 

For this ofience he was summoned before the 
king and a commission of divines, by whose re- 
presentations he was induced to sign a recantation, 
and commanded to deliver a discourse on the same 
subject on the first Sunday after Easter. He 
appeared accordingly in the pulpit, read his re- 
tractation, asked pardon of Gardiner, and proceeded 
in his sermon to repeat the very doctrines which he 
had abjured. Henry regarded this as an insult, 
and immediately committed him to the Tower, 
along with two of his companions, named Garret 
and Jerome, who had maintained the same opi- 
nions. Barnes was deeply in the confidence of 
Cromwell, had been frequently employed by him 
in secret missions to Germany, and it was na- 
turally suspected by those who knew the king 
best, that the disgrace of the agent would lead to 
• Fox, vol, ii. p. 1093. 
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a strict inquiry into the proceedings of the prill* 
cipal. The divines of the old learning began to con- 
gratulate themselves on the probable fall of their 
great enemy, and already his two chief offices of 
vicar-general and keeper of th^ privy-^eal were, hy 
report, bestowed respectively on the Bishops' of 
Durham and Bath. 

Yet these anticipations were at least premature, 
and Cromwell for a short season appeared likely to 
triumph over his enemies. On the opening of Par- 
liament he took his usual seat in the House of Lords, 
and delivered a message from the king, in which 
he alluded to the religious dissensions which agi- 
tated the country, declaring how much grief they 
occasioned to the monarch, who neither favoured 
the one side nor the other, but professed himself a 
sincere Christian, directing his steps by the pure 
Word of God. It distressed his majesty, he remark- 
ed, to behold the bitterness of the opposite factions, 
who branded each other with the appellations of 
heretics and papists ; and these unworthy proceed- 
ings he was the less prepared to expect, after having 
published the Word of God amongst his people, and 
given it to them in their native language. To re- 
move such great evils, and root out all errors, was, 
he observed, the first object of the sovereign, and for 
this purpose he had appointed two committees of pre- 
lates and doctors, — one to reform the tenfets, the other 
the ceremonies of the Church ; nor, said he, would 
there be wanting to the assistance of both, his ma- 
jesty’s own judgment and suffrage, which would 
crown the whole of their determinations.* 

Cromwell was highly unpopular in the House of 

• Parliament. History, vol. iii. pp- 159, 160. Lingard, vol. vi, 
p. 395. 
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Lords; but such was tbe subservient hypocrisy of 
both Peers and Commons at this period, that they 
bestowM upon him extravagant praises fon the 
eloquent and courteous manner in which he 
communicated the king's intentions. Nor did his 
influence, when they came to the delicate subject of 
supplies, appear to be in any way diminished. Un- 
der the pretext of expenses incurred in the defence 
of the kingdom, by building forts along the sea- 
coast and repairing the fortifications which had 
fallen into decay, the vicar-general obtained an enor- 
mous tax, which was forthwith levied both on clergy 
and laity.* A bill was next introduced, by which 
a jointure was settled on the queen ; and another 
which, dissolving the Knights Hospitallers, vested 
their property in the crown. As a reward for these 
services, he received^he garter, was created Earl of 
Essex, and soon after promoted to the high ofl&ce of 
lord-chamberlain. 

Yet Cromwell was now on the brink of ruin, 
and the suddenness of his fall immediately after 
such splendid appointments is an extraordinary 
circumstance in his history. Confident in the fa- 
vour of the king, and arrogant in the exercise of a 
despotic and undefined authority, he treated the 
clergy and the nobility with equal haughtiness. 
The JKshopof Chichester and Dr Wikon wer6 com- 
mitted him to the Tower, on a charge of releasing 
prisonei^s Who had been confined for refusing the 
oath of supremacy ; and even the Duke of Norfolk, 
his principal rival, was threatened with the royal 

* It consisted o€four tenths and fifteenths, besides ten per cent, 
on their income from lands, and five per cent da their g^oods from 
tbe laity; and from tlie clerjg^ a g^rant of two tenfiis, luid twenty 
per cent, on their incomes for two ypon» 
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displeasure. -To the last hour> it is singular that 
he seems to have had no suspicion of the dangerous 
precipice on which he stood. On the 10th of June, 
he took his seat in the House of Lords with the 
same steady countenance and high demeanour which 
had always distinguished him : in the evening, he 
was arrested at the council-board by the dujce just 
named, on a charge of high treason, and instantly 
sent to the Tower. He had himself been the con- 
triver of that iniquitous statute which introduced 
attainder without trial, and he now became its vic- 
tim, His papers were seized; and, out of the ma- 
terials they furnished, a series of charges were 
Iwought forward, upon which it is now impossible to 
decide, as the principal evidence has been suppressed. 
It was said, that in his capacity of prime-minister 
he had received bribes, and ^croached upon the 
royal authority; as vicar-general, he was accused 
of entertaining heretical notions ; and, to bring up 
his oflTences to the level of treason, it was alleged 
that he had at the distance of two years, in the course 
of a private conversation on the new opinions, drawn 
out his dagger, and declared that he would maintain 
the cause of the Reformation, sword in hand, were 
it necessary, against the king himself.'^ It was im- 
possible for any man who held such various offices, 
and who busied himself so much in public affairs, tO 
avoid all mistakes, or to be able to withstand an 
inquisition into his whole life, conducted by those 
who hated his person and were quite ui|sorii|mlou8 
as to the means which they employed. Their jiandSi 
too, were strengthened at this moment by a discovery 
which Henry made of the, insincerity of Francis ; in 
consequence of which, he threw himself into the 
* Carte, vol. lii. p. 157. 
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arms of the emperor, and thereby became more at- 
tached to the Romish party. All this weighed hea- 
vily against Cromwell, who now showed himself 
as abject in his adversity as he had been proud and 
intolerant in his days of power. He sent a letter 
to the king from his prison, which he concluded in 
the following terms : — Written at the Tower, 
with the heavy heart ahd trembling hand of your 
highness* most miserable prisoner and poor slave. 
Most gracious prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, 
mercy.*** In another supplicating epistle, he entered 
more minutely into the charge made against him ; 
but the appeals of this unhappy man, who had fallen 
at last into the toils of his enemies, were not suc- 
cessful. On one occasion, indeed, the king seemed 
disposed to relent; and having ordered a letter, which 
was brought by Sir Ralph Sadler, to be read thrice 
over, appeared much moved. But the influence of 
Norfolk and the attractions of Catherine Howard, 
whom he had now resolved to marry, checked all 
feelings of compassion ; and a bill of attainder being 
brought into Parliament, was hurried through the 
House of Lords with a rapidity which seemed to 
dread the return of milder emotions in the royal 
bosom. 

Of all the summer-friends of this once powerful 
minister, Cranmer was the only one who did not 
desert him. The archbishop addressed an urgent 
letter to the king, in which he warmly interceded 
for his former associate, and commended him as such 
a servant in wisdom, diligence, faithfulness, and 
experience, as no former monarch in England had 
cverpossessed.t This appeal was also fruitless. Crom- 

* Bio^praphia Britannica, Art. Cromwell, voL iii. p. 1536. 

•f £lUs^ Letters, toI. ii. p, 163. Second Series. 
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wellilivas denied the benefit of a trial by his peers; 
the bill, after some little delay, passed the Com- 
mons ; sentence of death was instantly pronounced 
upon him as a traitor ; and on the 28th of July 
1540 he was executed on Tower-hill. 

Amid the bitter attacks of the Popish, and the 
extravagant eulogies of the Protestant parties, it 
is difficult to discover the true character of this 
J^reat minister. In the pages of the one he is 
described as an extortioner who trampled upon 
every principle of justice, and an unbeliever who 
derided every creed ; by the other we might be 
misled into the idea that so pure and excellent a 
person was rarely to be met with in this world. It 
is evident that in neither of these descriptions, co- 
loured as they are by the prejudices of their authors, 
are we to look for the truth. Uncommon natural 
abilities, indefatigable application, a profound know- 
ledge of men’s weak parts, caution in concealing 
and craft in accomplishing his purposes, a devoted- 
ness to the will of his sovereign, and an occasional 
indifference as to the means he employed to gratify 
it, are views of his character which admit of no 
question. Some writers have extolled the modera- 
tion which was exhibited by a man who was raised 
from the lowest origin to the exercise of an almost 
uncontrollable power ; but the research of an ingeni- 
ous writer has demonstrated the fallacy of such an 
opinion. Although a principal mover in that great 
religious revolution, which partially restored truth 
and liberty to his country, his own theological opi- 
nions have been made matter of dispute ; and, c5uld 
we trust to the authenticity of the speech which he 
is said to have delivered on the scaffold, it might be 
doubted whether, after a;ll, he did not die in the faith 

2 D 
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of the Romish Church. It appesurs that he ^as io 
the practice of drawing up short notes^ or Remem.. 
brancves to guide his memory when he attended the 
king or the council.*' Some of these have been pre. 
served^ and tliey exhibit him as equally tyrannical 
and unjust^ despising the authority of the law, and 
unscrupulous in the use of the torture.* Yet he 
was the author of one truly valuable improvement, 
— ;the institution of parish-registers ; and his services 
in the Reformation, although the motives may be 
questioned, are never to be forgotten. He was a 
friend oCthe virtuous Cranmer, a patron of some of 
the holiest and most learned divines of his time, 
and so munificent in his charities, that two hundred 
persons were served twice a-day with bread and 
meat at the gate of his house. 

The king was now deeply enamoured of Cathe- 
rine Howard, and earnestly intent on procuring a 
divorce from the queen. Nor was it long before this 
was accomplished, where an absolute monarch and 
unscrupulous ministers united their efforts to discover 
the means. A former contract of marriage between 
Anne of Cleves and the young Prince of Lorraine 
was made the pretext for raising a doubt as to the’ 
validity of their union. Parliament having met, 
presented an address to their sovereign, requiring 
him to investigate the subject ; a commission was 
issued, ordering the case to be tried in convoca- 
tion,* witnesses were examined; and on the 9th 
of July it was unanimously decided in that ecclesi- 
astical court, that the matrimonial alliance was null, 
he having married the princess against his will, 
without the inward consent of his mind, and there 

* Ellis* letters, voL ii. Second Series. Notes on pp. 1 17> 125, 
160, for an interesting view of the charaoter of Cromwell. 
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having been a pre*«contract between her and another 
person.* This sentence was immediately commU^ 
nicated to the lady, who, by her ready and humble 
acquiescence, appears to have considered the issue 
rather as an escape than a subject for resentment. 
She sent back to the king the ring with which he 
had wedded her, received joyfully her own domestic 
servants instead of those who had formed her house- 
hold as queen, and declared her entire satisfaction 
with every thing which had taken place.t Henry 
assured her, that he would by letters-patent declare 
her his adopted sister, that he would settle on her an 
annual pension of £3000, and leave it in her choice 
either to retire to the Continent or inhabit the palace 
of Richmond. She cheerfully agreed, and expressed 
her resolution to reside in England ; his majesty's 
goodness to her was even made the subject of a let- 
ter to her brother; and on the 12th of July a bill 
was brought into Parliament by which the marriage 
was solemnly annulled, and both the parties per- 
mitted to enter into wedlock again at their pleasure. 
The monarch lost no time in availing himself of his 
recovered liberty ; and having privately espoused 
Catherine Howard, he, on the 8th of August, ac- 
knowledged her in public as his queen. 

A few days after the execution of Cromwell, 
the people were called to witness a spectacle of 
a similar kind, which awakened a more deep and 
general sympathy. Henry, as he advanced in 
years, became jealous of the slightest question re- 
lative to his supremacy, and on this account the 

* Wilkins’ Concilia, vol, iii. p. 861. 

•f* State-papers published by Governmeiit, pp. 687} 638 ; Anne 
of Cleves to Henry, 11th July 1540. 644, 645, Declaration of 
the Duke of Suffolk and others, toudiing certain proceedings tviUi 
the Lady Anne of eleven. 
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situation of all conscientious adherents of the Ho. 
mish Church was painful and precarious ; but 
since the publication of the Six Articles he had been 
equally an object of dread to the Reformers, from 
the rigorous observance which he insisted should be 
paid to their contents by every individual in his do- 
minions. It was his delight to hold the balance 
with a strict and cruel hand between the two par- 
ties ; and the same day which beheld a Catholic 
seized and imprisoned for denying the supremacy, 
witnessed a Reformer subjected to the same severities 
for denying the real presence, or questioning the 
utility of auricular confession. During the sitting 
of Parliament, three persons, named Abel, Powel, 
and Featherstone, had been attainted for a denial of 
the supremacy ; whilst three others, Barnes, Garret, 
and Jerome, were condemned for the dissemination 
of heretical opinions. To exhibit his impartiality as 
Head of the Church, the king commanded them to 
be placed together in pairs. Catholic and Lutheran on 
the same hurdle, and thus dragged from tlie Tower 
to Smithfield, where the assertors of the Papal au- 
thority were hanged as traitors, and their companions 
consumed at the stake as heretics.* It would be un- 
profitableto describeminutely all those disgusting exe- 
cutions for offences of the same nature, which occur- 
red during the remainder of this reign. It may be 
sufficient merely to state, that ten Protestants and 
fourteen Catholics were, in the space of four years, 
sacrificed to the sanguinary temper of a monarch, 
whoseheartseemedsteeledagainsteverytouch of pity. 

Notwithstanding this apparent impartiality in 
those paroxysms of. cruelty which now became so 
frequent, the Romish party gained a complete as- 
““ • Godwin, pp. 177,17a 
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cendency in the council. Its leader was Gardiner, 
bishop onVinchester, who, having been the principal 
instrument in the ruin of Cromwell, now occupied 
his place in the confidence of Henry. This prelate 
had been employed in the household of Wolsey along 
with the vicar-general, but both were too able and 
ambitious to remain friends ; and although the 
bishop, by the prominent part which he took in the 
king's divorce and the establishment of the supre- 
macy, appeared likely to become a reformer, it was 
soon discovered that upon every other point he was 
attached to the ancient faith. His character, how- 
ever, did the cause little credit, although his abilities 
upon many occasions defeated the measures of better 
men, and prolonged the reign of error. His natural 
parts, which were by no means contemptible, had 
been improved by a classical education, and subse- 
quently sharpened in the study of the civil law, and 
the Machiavelian school of negotiation in Italy. Re- 
served, crafty, and impenetrable in his purposes, he 
was at the same time bold in their execution, and 
unsparing in his vengeance. Proud and impatient 
of any rivalry in power, he made himself feared and 
hated by all who had the misfortune to act along with 
him ; whilst he possessed so much dissimulation in the 
management of state intrigue, and could work with 
so much darkness and skilfulness upon the fears or 
interests of others, that Henry described him welj 
when he declared to Sir Anthony Brown, that none 
could rule or use Gardiner but his royal self; so trou- 
blesome was his nature, and so sure was he to cum- 
ber all with whom he was associated."* The king, 
however, felt his vanity gratified by the idea of em- 

* Lif» of Archbishop Ridley, p. 183. Fox’s Acts and M<hiu- 
ments, vol ii. p. 647* British Biography, toI. ii. p. 223. 
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pl6ying as his chief minister the man Whnm all sus^ 
pected or dreaded, whilst the latter submittedy die- 
4embled, or flattered, for the sake of supporting a 
power which he could not otherwise have attained. 

A rebellion not long after this broke out in 
Yorkshire, which originated probably in the dis- 
content of the Catholic party, and the encourage- 
ment they received from the Court of Rome act- 
ing through Cardinal Pole. Such at Jeast appears 
to have been the opinion of the king, who, having 
succeeded in its speedy suppression, determined 
to make an example of its authors. Fourteen of 
the principal leaders were executed, and the aged 
Countess of Salisbury, who for two years had been 
imprisoned in the Tower, was, with a severity 
which would have been extraordinary under any 
other reign, condemned to die for the supposed of- 
fences of her son. She was the last lineal descend- 
ant of the Plantagenets ; and, although past seventy 
years of age, possessed a masculine courage and 
spirit which was worthy of that race. On being 
desired to lay her neck on the block, she refused, 
declaring that it belonged to traitors to do so, and 
bidding the executioner take her life as he best 
could. Thus dared in the performance of his of- 
fice, a horrid scene occurred ; the countess moved 
swiftly round the scaffold, tossing her head from 
one side to the other, and avoiding the blows which 
were aimed at her ; nor was the appalling spectacle 
concluded till her grey locks which streamed over her 
shoulders were covered with blood. Are we to won- 
der that her celebrated son should have lashed with 
the keenest invectives the memory of the tyrant by 
whom s^ie was sacrificed ? Not a month now passed 
withbut being stains wi^ gore, shed either by the 
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sword or at the stake^ so that the history of the times 
becomes little else than a chronicle of executions. 

For a considerable period the relations between 
Henry and his nephew, the Scottish king, had been 
of an amicable nature. Many attempts, indeed, 
were made by England during the minority of 
James the Fifth, to obtain an ascendency in his 
councils, and induce him to imitate the example of 
his uncle, by seizing the property of the Church and 
introducing a reformation ; but, detecting their ob- 
ject, he remained steady in his attachment to the 
Homish faith, although not indisposed to watch ri- 
gorously over the conduct of his clergy. At this mo- 
ment Henry’s earnest desire was to prevail upon his 
young relation to join him in assuming the eccle- 
siastical supremacy over his own Church. To ac- 
complish this, he despatched Sir Ralph Sadler, an 
able and unscrupulous politician, on a mission to 
Scotland, and by his efforts James at last consented to 
hold a conference with his kinsman at York.* Car- 
dinal Beaton, however, to whom the chief manage- 
ment in state-affairs was intrusted by the Scottish 
prince, opposed this projected interview with all the 
influence of his rank and talent, and prevailed upon 
his master, on some frivolous pretext, to break his 
appointment, — a deep affront to so proud a monarch, 
especially as he had proceeded to York, and impa- 
tiently expected his nephew. The consequences 
were fatal to Scotland,— a kingdom torn with inter- 

• MS. in the State-paner Office. Copy of articles delivered by the 
bishops of Aberdeen ana Orkney, and Mr Thomas Ballendean, Bie 
Scottish ambassador, to the privy-council, by which they aCT^«d 
that the Kin^ of Scotland should certainly roeet^ the king at Yerk 
on Idth January next (1541 ). It appears, that immediately on the 
meeting at Y ork being evaded H enry took measures for war. Letter 
from the English privy-council (April 2H, 1542},State*par)erOffiiC!e. 

■ Al^o Sir T. Wriotbealy to Sir Jnicbard Bow^", Julyj2o, 1542. 
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nal dissensions^ divided by religious disputes^ and 
whose nobility^ jealous of the power of the crown, 
were intent only on securing their own independence. 
War was declared by Henry, who, on this occasion, 
foolishly revived the exploded claim of superiority 
as Lord Paramount;* and the Duke of Norfolk 
invaded the country at the head of a powerful army* 
In vain did James attempt to inspire his barons 
with the determined spirit of resistance by which 
he was himself animated. They obeyed, indeed, his 
feudal summons to muster their vassals and meet 
him in the field; but treachery had entered the 
camp, the principal leaders were in the interests of 
England, and when a favourable opportunity oc- 
curred for attacking Norfolk in his retreat, they dis- 
graced themselves by refusing to advance against the 
enemy.t This affront sunk deep into the spirit of a 
prince who possessed a keen sense of honour ; and a 
defeat, which his army soon after sustained at Sol- 
way Moss, so completely overwhelmed him with 
shame and despair, that he never held up his head 
again, but sunk ini(j a low fever, which carried him 
speedily to the grave. He left the kingdom to his 
daughter Mary, an infant only eight days old ; and 
Henry immediately embraced the project of procur- 
ing a marriage between her and his son, the Prince 
of Wales, — a measure against which, had it been 

* Instnictioris (State-papi*r Office) from the Earl of Rutland to 
the Arcli bishop of York, directing’ him to institute a search int«) tlie 
ancient records and muniments, so as to ascertain his majesty s 
title to the kingdom of Scotland. 

■f Letter of John Carr to iiiy Lord of Norfolk, Ist November 1542 ; 
MS. State paper Office : — “ f^leiiseth your Grace, the King of Scot- 
lande the last day of October was at Lauder, and the lordes and com- 
mons of his whole realm with him. The king was very desirous to 
be iiv t'.iiglaud, but the lords would not agree thereunto, and upon this 
tliey returned and are disparcled.” — ( arr was evidently a Scottish 
spy of Norfolk’s. Tytler’s History of Scotland, vol. v. pp. 297, 299. 
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wisely and temperately pursued, no plausible argu- 
ment could be maintained.* 

In the mean time a heavy calamity had fallen 
upon the English monarch, in the sudden discovery 
of the infidelity of that beautiful woman who was 
now his fifth queen. The story is too painful and re- 
volting to be minutely detailed ; but it appears, that 
for a year after his union with Catherine Howard 
nothing could surpass his matrimonial contentment. 
In his late progress into Yorkshire she had accompa- 
nied him ; and when he had received the sacrament, 
he requested the Bisjiop of Lincoln to unite with him 
in thanksgiving for the happiness which he found in 
her society. On h is return, Cranmer, whose perverse 
fate seemed formed to embroil him with queens, 
requested a private audience, and presented a paper 
to him, which revealed the dreadful secret. It stated 
that a servant of the old Duchess of Norfolk, who 
brought up the Lady Catherine, had asserted that she 
was utterly unworUiy of the rank which she held, 
having before her marriage led an abandoned life ; 
it specified her paramours ; alleged that one of them> 
Francis Derham, a relation of her own,t who was 
in Ireland at the time of her marriage, had been 
again sent for, and was now in her retinue ; and it 
asserted that an examination of the others, named 
Mannock and Culpepper, would lead to the detec- 
tion of the most shameless proceedings. 

The king at first imagined that the whole tale was 
forged, and he determined to inquire into it with 
such secrecy as should preserve the queen, were she 

• Instrnctions to Sir treory^ Dmij^Ias, MS. in the State>paper 
(Mice, Ma 3 M 543. Tytler's History of Scotland, vol v. p. 307. 

4* This fttct, which is new, appears from a letter of the Earl of 
S^onthampton and Wrioth(>8ly to Sadler, dated 21st December 
1541 ; State-papers published by Government, p. 722 . 
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innocent, from all scandal. But the exam inaticm 
of the principal delinquents at once established the 
story. They admitted the facts ; and it appeared 
that Lady Rochfort had been a chief accomplice in 
bringing the queen and Culpepper together. It may 
perhaps be recollected, that the evidence of this pro- 
fligate woman had weighed heavily against Anne 
Boleyn and her own husband, Lord Rochfort^ 
whom she brought to the scaffold ; and the dis- 
covery of her shameless character now threw the 
strongest suspicion upon the truth of her former 
allegations. When the result of the investigation 
was communicated to Henry, he was deeply affected, 
dnd unable to utter a syllable till relieved by tears.* 
After a while he so far recovered himself as to appoint 
Cranmer, with the chancellor and the Duke of Nor- 
folk, to examine her majesty, who, after a vain de- 
nial, discovering that her practices were completely 
brought to light, acknowledged the truth of the 
diarges,and signed a written confession of her crimes. 

From a letter which has been lately publish- 
ed, it appears that Henry employed Cranmer to 
obtain from the queen a complete disclosure of 
her guilt, under an express promise, that al- 
though her life had been forfeited by the law, the 
king had determined to extend unto her his most 
gracious mercy,” This communication was accord- 
ingly made by the archbishop to the unhappy wo- 
man, who received it with deep thankfulness. Alas, 
my lord !” said she, that I am alive ; the fear of 
death grieved me not so much before, as doth now 
the remembrance of the king's goodness ; for when 
I remember how gracious and loving a prince I have 
1 cannot but sorrow ; but this sudden mercy, and 


Carte, voL uL pp. 162, 163. 
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Biore than I could have looked for, showed unto me 
so unworthy at this time^ maketh mine olfences to ap. 
pear before mine eyes much more heinous than they 
did before ; and the more that 1 consider the greatness 
of his mercy, the more I do sorrow in my heart that 
I should so misorder myself against his majesty.”* 

One object contemplated by Henry in thus promis- 
ing her life to the queen, was to obtain full informal 
Uon from her own lips regarding an alleged pre-con- 
tract of marriage between her and Derham. Could 
this have been made out, his own marriage with her 
would have been found invalid ; and she never hav- 
ing been his queen, could not be liable to a charge of 
treason. She accordingly imparted to Cranmer all 
that had passed between her and Derham upon the 
subject of their intended marriage ; and this, under 
the circumstances that afterwards occurred, the arch- 
bishop thought enough to establish a pre-contract. 
These particulars, which are new in the domestic his- 
tory of this monarch, although they do not in any de- 
gree exculpate the queen, place Cranmer and his sove- 
reign in a situation that requires explanation. The 
promise of mercy and of life, once solemnly given, 
ought to have been sacredly kept ; yet, on the 16th 
January, Catherine Howard was attainted in Parlia- 
ment of high treason, and on the 13th of February, 
she and her accomplice. Lady Rochfort, were executed 
within the Tower.t Familiarized as were the people 
with blood, it was not^ without some feelings of na- 
tional abasement that they beheld another queen ig- 

• In State-papers published by Government, vol. i. p. SSU, will 
be found this interesting letter of Cranmer to Henry, giving a 
scription of his interview with the queen, and her confession of her 
guilt 

“I* In Elhs’ l^etters, vol. iL p. 128, will be found a curious letter, 
dated lAth February lri41>2, vmtten by an eyewitness of the exe- 
ctLiion of the queen and Lady Roebibrt. . , 
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nominiously led to the scaffold. Derham and Culpep- 
per had been hanged some time before. Mannock, 
with many others whose crime lay in the concealment 
of the transactions, were indulged with a pardon. 

The death of the King of Scotland, and the du- 
plicity with which England had been treated by 
Francis, occasioned a revolution in the politics of 
Henry, which demands our attention. He deter- 
mined upon a war with that monarch, entered into a 
league with his late enemy, the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, and resolved that the intended marriage 
between his son, the Prince of Wales, and the infant 
Queen of Scots, should be instantly carried into 
effect. This design, had it been as honestly pursued 
as it was wisely conceived, might have proved a 
blessing to both countries ; but, under the specious 
proposal, the king concealed two ulterior projects, 
which, on being discovered, completely defeated the 
end in view. The first was a plot carried on through 
Sir George Douglas, and his brother the Earl of 
Angus, who had long been exiles in England, by 
which, immediately after the marriage, he was 
to be declared Governor of Scotland, and that realm 
incorporated with England ; the second was the in- 
troduction of such a religious reformation into the 
former country as he had achieved in his own. By 
the first, he instantly raised against him the great 
body of Mary's subjects ; so that, as Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler expressed it, the Scots declared the very stones 
would rise and rebel against it. By the second, he 
incurred the enmity of that strong and influential 
party which favoured the ancient religion, at the head 
of which was Cardinal Beaton, the archbishop of St 
Andrews, a man of unscrupulous principles, but of 
^no mean abilities as a politician. 
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This potent prelate, immediately after the death 
of the king, his master, exhibited a will which bore 
the royal signature, and appointed himself, with 
three other noblemen, to be regents during the mi- 
nority of the princess. The Parliament, however, 
disregarding this deed, which was alleged to be a 
forged instrument, intrusted the government to the 
Earl of Arran, the nearest heir to the crown, a man 
of a weak and vacillating character, who at first 
appeared much inclined to favour the project of 
Henry, but afterwards threw his whole interest into 
the faction of tlie cardinal. In tlie mean time, the 
ambitious monarch was so far successful, that a treaty 
of marriage and alliance was carried in the Scottish 
Parliament, the utmost precaution being taken that 
his d<*signs against the independence of the country 
sliould he concealed from all,^^* except those who 
were in his pay. Such were the Earls of Angus, 
Cassillis, Glencairn, Maxwell, Sir George Douglas, 
Crichton of Brunston, and many others. On the side 
of Beaton w(‘rij found sonn; of the most powerful of 
the nohility and gentry, — the Earls of Argyle, H unt- 
ly, and A thole, the Catholic clergy, and the whole 
body of the common people. These naturally looked 
for their chief support from France ; when the Flng- 
lish sovereign, irritated at the countenance and assist- 
ance which they received, precipitated a declaration of 
war against that kingdom, and determined to invade 
it in person. Nor did this content him. The gover- 
nor Arran, having been gained over by the cardinal, 
refused to fulfil the conditions of the late treaty; 
the Earl of Angus, with the other nobles upon 


* ITcnry's Articles with the Ear! of Angus. MS. in the Hamil- 
ton MSS. vol. iv. Ca1alot};iie, p. 12. Also his Secret Articles, 
subscribed by ten of the prisoners.” 
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whose cordial co-operation Henry had securely rest- 
ed, deserted tjieir engagements ;* and in the vain 
expectation that he could compel the nation, at the 
point of the sword, to deliver up their infant queen 
to be forthwith united to his son, he commanded the 
Earl of Hertford to enter Scotland at the head of a 
powerful army, which sacked the capital' and car- 
ried havoc and desolation into the adjoining country. 
Such impolitic proceedings were attended with eflTects 
very opposite to those which were anticipated ; and 
Beaton, profiting by the indignation excited by the 
invasion, was enabled to muster a formidable opposi- 
tion. At the same time, jealous of the introduction 
of the reformed opinions, he commenced a violent per- 
secution against all who were infected with the new 
doctrines, and so effectually thwarted the designs of 
the enemy, that the haughty monarch, conceiving the 
most violent hatred against him, endeavoured to seize 
his person, and carry him a prisoner into England. 

Whilst such was his policy towards Scotland, 
some important events had taken place within his 
own kingdom. Parliament having met at West- 
minster (January 1543), the state of religion; and 
the dissemination of the Holy Scriptures, became 
one of the principal subjects of consideration. Arch- 
bishop Cranraer, since the period of passing the 
cruel act of the Six Articles, had laboured for some 
mitigation of their severity ; yet, although the king 
never withdrew his favour from the primate indivi- 
dually, the party of the Reformation appear to 
have lost ground, and their opponents, led by Gar- 
diner, bishop of Winchester, acquired a paramount 
influence. Some anticipated that the disgrace and 

• Duke of i^uffolk to the Council of England ; MS. letter in 
Hamilton MSS. See Catalogim, 
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execution of the queen, nearly connected as she 
was with the most powerful Catholic family in 
the kingdom, would be productive •f a change in 
the royal mind favourable to the Protestants; 
but the event did not fulfil their expectations. 
An act was brought into Parliament, of which the 
object was declared to be the advancement of true 
religion and the abolishment of the contrary. For 
this end, it declared that a certain formulary 
should be immediately published as a standard 
of belief ; and with this view a treatise soon after 
appeared, by authority of the king and convocation, 
entitled, “ A necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
for any Christian Man.''* Gardiner, who lost no 
opportunity of paying his court to Henry, called 
it the King's Book, in opposition to the Bishops' 
Book, which we have already noticed ; and its tenets, 
which are far less orthodox than those contained in 
the latter, afford a melancholy proof that the Re- 
formation at this period was not progressive. 

Under the blighting auspices of the same pre- 
late, another fatal measure was adopted. The 
Bible had been lately given to the people in an 
English translation ; and now, under the pretext that 
Tindal's version was in many places corrupt and 
faulty, this precious boon was withdrawn from all 
under the degrees of gentlemen and gentlewomen.f 

Henry had now so far recovered the shock he 
received from the fate of Catherine Howard, that he 
began once more to think of matrimony ; and, being 
probably somewhat cooled in his excessive admira- 
tion of youth and beauty, he espoused, for his sixth 
wife, the Lady Catherine Parr, a widow of mature 

• Strype, vol. i. pp. 584, 687, inclusive. Blunt, pp. 190, 191* 

*)* Parliamentary History of England, vol. iii. p. 192. 
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age. Her first husband was Neville^ lord Lati- 
mer ; and having received a learned education un- 
der the roof of her father. Sir Thomas Parr, she 
was the more likely to please a monarch who prided 
himself upon his scholarship. The marriage was 
deemed a favourable occurrence by Cranmer and 
his party, as it was generally known that the queen 
had devoted her attention to those controversies 
which now occupied so much of the public mind, 
and had expressed herself strongly in favour of the 
Protestant opinions. Nor could such an increase 
of influence to those who earnestly laboured in the 
cause of the Reformation have come at a more happy 
time. The persecution under the Six Articles had 
been resumed at the instigation of Gardiner. Three 
Protestants were led to the stake at Windsor; and 
instead of nuptial torches, the wedding of the king 
had been lighted up by the flames in which those 
unhappy men were consumed. 

These and similar measures so far encouraged 
the Romish party, that they laid a plot to ruin 
Cranmer and some other eminent persons who 
favoured the new learning. Their chief assistants 
in this base scheme were certain prebendaries of 
the church of Canterbury, men addicted to Popery, 
and violent enemies to the archbishop. These 
persons were easily induced to draw up a series 
of accusations, along with a book of articles 
against the primate," which, after being revised by 
Gardiner, were presented to the privy-council, and 
so came into the king’s hands. It was one of the 
few laudable points about this stern ruler, that 
he loved and admired the character of Cranmer, 
and on this occasion he gave him a memorable 
proof of his esteem. After the meeting of the 
6 
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privy-council, Henry called for his barge, and, 
placing the hook of articles in his bosom, rowed 
towards Lambeth. As he approached, the ser- 
vants of the archbishop recognised him, and ac- 
quainted their master, who hastened down the steps 
to pay his respects to his majesty. The king desired 
him to come into the barge, and, beginning to dis- 
course on the state of the Church, lamented the 
growth of heresy, declaring it to be his intention to 
find out the chief encourager of those new opinions, 
and make him an example to others. Cranmer ap- 
plauded the resolution, but recommended caution 
as to the mode in which it was executed ; entreat- 
ing him to consider well what heresy was, and to 
beware of condemning those as heretics who stood for 
the Word of God against human inventions. Oh, 
my chaplain,** exclaimed the royal divine, now I 
know who is the greatest heretic in Kent ;** upon 
which he drew out the articles of accusation from 
his bosom, and showed them, signed by his own 
prebendaries, whose treachery for a moment over- 
powered the archbishop, liecovering himself, how- 
ever, he first perused them with attention ; and, 
kneeling to the king, earnestly requested him to 
grant a commission to inquire into the truth of such 
accusation. He acknowledged that, as to the act of 
the Six Articles, he remained of the same opinion 
as when he opposed it ; but observed, that since 
it had passed, he had done nothing against it. The 
king, alluding to his marriage, then asked him if 
his grace's bedchamber could stand the scrutiny ; 
to which he replied, It could ; for, although he 
had taken a wife previous to the act, he had sent 
her into Germany when it became law." Henry 
then-commending his sincerity, assured him he would 

2 E 
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grant a commission for the trial, but added, that 
such was the confidence he entertained of his fide- 
lity, that he should himself be the chief commis- 
sioner. Nay, your grace,” said the primate, “ that 
may not be, as I am the party accused.” But the king 
was positive, declaring, he was sure his chaplain 
would not halt with him, although he wcTe driven 
to accuse himself, but w^ould speak the truth if .he 
had offended.” The result was the detection of llie 
whole plot, and the complete unmasking of Gardiner 
and his assistants. It was deeply painful to so con- 
fiding a temper as that of Cranmer to find those of 
his own household intriguing against him. Some 
he was compelled to dismiss ; but his leniency was 
so remarkable, that it became a common saying, 

Do my Lord of Canterbury an ill turn, and he 
will be your friend as long as you live.”* 

But, although bafiled in this attempt against the 
archbishop, his enemies soon made a more despe- 
rate effort for his destruction, in which he was once 
more protected from their malice by the prompt and 
generous interposition of the king. As the story 
strikingly illustrates the character of the times, 
and presents Henry in one of those attitudes of 
mercy and justice which he so rarely assumed, 
I need make no apology for giving it with those 
minute details which have been fortunately pre- 
served by a contemporary. At the instigation of 
the Bishop of Winchester, the Duke of Norfolk and 
others of the Komish party in the privy-council 
repaired to his majesty, and made a formal complaint 
against the primate : insisting that he, with his 

learned men, had so infected the whole land with 

• Strype s Memor. of Cranmer, pp. 109, 121. Ridley’s Life of 
Bishop Ridley, pp. 153, 153. British Bio^. vol. ii. p. 2(j3. 
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their doctrine, that three parts of the people were 
become abominable heretics. It might prove danger- 
ous,” they said, " to the realm, being likely to pro- 
duce such commotions as were sprung up in Ger- 
many ; and therefore they desired that he should be 
committed to theTower until he could be examined.” 
To this the king was unwilling to accede ; but they 
told him, ^^that the archbishop being one of the privy- 
council, no man would dare to object matters against 
him until he wore in confinement; then indeed men 
would be bold to tell the truth and say tl)eir con- 
sciences.” Upon th is his majesty gave his consent that 
they should next day summon him before them, and 
if they saw just reason, commit him to the Tower. 

The king however had other designs in view, 
and about eleven o'clock, the same night, sent a 
messenger to the archbishop at Lambeth, desiring 
him to come immediately to Westminster; upon 
which the prelate, who was in bt d, got hastily up 
and repaired to his majesty, whom lie found in 
the gallery at Whitehall, Henry informed him 
what a bitter complaint the council had brought 
against him ; they had alfirmed that he and 
his learned men had infected the whole r(?alni 
with heresy ; they had asserted that, as he was at 
liberty and a member of tlie privy-council, none 
would venture to bring against him those, accusa- 
tions which otherwise could easily be substan- 
tiated. I have therefore,” said he, granted their 
request, and given them permission to send you 
to the Tower ; have I done well or no ? what 
say you, my lord?” Craiimer humbly expressed 
his thanks to his sovereign for having given him 
this timely notice. He observed, *^that he was 
very well contented to go to the Tower, since it 
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would lead to a more impartial examination of his 
doctrines and actions ; nor did he doubt but his ma- 
jesty would see that he should have a fair hearing.” 
The king for a moment turned his eyes full on the 
archbishop, as if he would read his inmost thoughts, 
and then smiling, cried out, Oh, Lord God ! what 
fond simplicity have you, thus easily and content- 
edly to permit yourself to be imprisoned, that every 
enemy of yours may take advantage against you ! 
Do you not know that when? they have you once in 
prison, three or four false knaves will soon be pro- 
cured to witness against you, who else, now you are 
at liberty, would not once dare to open their lips, or 
appear before your face ? No, not so, my lord. I 
have more regard for you than to permit your ene- 
mies to overthrow you in this manner ; and therefore 
I will have you come to-morrow to the council, 
which, no doubt, will send for you. And when they 
break this matter, require them, that, being one of 
them, you may have so much favour as they would 
have themselves, that is, to have your accusers 
brought before you ; and if they oppose this, and will 
not comply with your request, but must needs com- 
mit you to the Tower, then do you appeal from them 
to our person, and give to them this ring (taking it 
at the moment from his finger), which ring they well 
know I use for none other purpose but to call matters 
from the council into mine own hands to be ordered 
and determined.” The king having said this dis- 
missed his chaplain, who thanked his majesty for 
his goodness, and took his leave. 

Next day, at eight in the morning, a message was 
brought from the privy-council, requiring Cranmer 
to appear before them. When he arrived he was not 
permitted to enter, but was kept waiting, with the 
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servants and ushers, nearly an hour at the door of 
the chamber, — many of the members of the council 
going in and out in the mean time. The archbishop’s 
secretary, who attended him, being astonished at 
this rude treatment, slipt away and related the mat- 
ter to Dr Butts, the king’s physician, who went to 
the palace and told him he had seen a strange sight. 

What is that?” said Henry. Marry,” said the 
doctor, my Lord of Canterbury is become a lackey 
or a serving- man ; for, to my knowledge, he hath 
stood among them this hour at the council-chamber 
door.” — “ Have they served my lord so ? ” said Hen- 
ry. It is well enougli ; I shall talk with them by 
and by.” At length the archbishop was called in, 
when it was intimated to him, that a great complaint 
was made of him, both to the king and to them, that 
he and others had infected the realm with heresy ; 
and therefore it was the royal pleasure that they 
should commit him to the Tower, in order that he 
might be examined and brought to his trial. 

The primate, in reply, offered many reasons to 
induce them to call his accusers before him in that 
place and at that moment ; and, on being confronted 
with them, to suffer him to defend himself against 
their charges, before they should proceed to any far- 
ther extremities. But all w^as in vain ; and he was 
told in a peremptory manner that he must go to the 
Tower. Then,” said Cranmer, I am sorry, my 
lords, that you drive me to the necessity of appealing 
from you to his majesty, who, by this token,” show- 
ing them the ring, hath resumed this matter into 
his own hand, and dischargeth you thereof.” 

The sight of the king’s signet, and the sudden- 
ness of its appearance, appalled the council. Lord 
Bussell swore a great oath, and, turning upon 
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them, exclaimed, Did not I tell you, my lords, 
what would surely come of this matter ? I knew 
right well the king would never permit my Lord 
of Canterbury to have such a blemish as to be 
imprisoned, unless it were for high treason." The 
councillors, however, having received the ring, were 
compelled instantly to repair to Henry ; and it may 
easily be imagined that he received them with no 
very placid countenance. Ah, my lords !" said he, 

I thought I had had a discreet and wise council ; 
but now I perceive that I am deceived. In what an 
unworthy manner have you treated my Lord of Can- 
terbury.^ Have you not used him like a slave, by 
shutting him out of the council -chamber among 
serving-men ? Would ye be so handled yourselves?" 
After other words to this effect, the king, raising his 
voice, spoke thus : — I would have you all know, 
that I esteem my Lord of Canterbury to be as faith- 
ful a man towards me as any prelate in this realm 
ever was ; and one," added his majesty, laying his 
hand upon his heart, to whom I am many ways 
beholdtm by the faith I owe unto God ; and, there- 
fore, whosoever loveth me will, upon that account, 
regard him." Upon this his submissive auditors re- 
tired, and Cranmer, during the remainder of this 
reign, escaped from any farther attacks.* 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of this beau- 
tiful story is the picture it contains, drawn by the 
hand of the king himself, of the shocking manner 
in which the most innocent men were often sacri- 
ficed to false accusations, — shut up from every op- 
portunity of confronting the evidence brought against 
them, and liberated from the Tower only to be led 

* Strype, Memor. of Archbishop Cranmer, j). 124-126. Fox’s 
Acts and Monuments, vol. iiL p. 16o.. Brit. Biog. vol. ii. p. 269-272. 
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to the scaffold I Happy was it for Cranmer that, on 
this occasion, his master’s feelings towards him were 
providentially turned into the unusual current of 
justice and Inercy. But what opinion are we to 
form of the general character of a monarch who 
was thus familiar with the base prostitution of the 
law, and, when his own passions were to be grati. 
fied, not only permitted, but commanded it? 

The late successes in Scotland appear to have re- 
vived a martial spirit in Henry, who entered into 
a league with the emperor, and determined once 
more to invade France in person. It was the fate 
of this prince to be perpetually deceived by his allies ; 
and in the present case, Charles, having by the war 
acquired every thing he desired, as soon as it suited 
his own purposes, concluded a separate treaty with 
the French king atCrespy (J9th September 1544), 
in which he made no scruple of violating his 
engagements to England. This conduct, on the 
part of his great ally, opened bis eyes to the folly of 
a continental war ; and after a series of successes and 
discomfitures, which left the balance of military glory 
equally poised between the two countries, he was 
content to restore Boulogne to France, and, receiving 
two millions as an equivalent, to sign a peace.'^' 

He could now direct his undivided efforts to 
his war with Scotland, — a contest in which his im- 
perious, vindictive temper, and his impatience of 
the slightest opposition to his wishes, was manifest- 
ed in a more striking manner than in any of his 
former enterprises. He had secured to himself, 
immediately after the death of his nephew, the 
co-operation of Angus, Glencairn, Cassillis, and 
many others who were attached to the principles of 
* Rymer, Foedera, vol, xv. p. 93. 
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the Reformation. These persons were not only an- 
xious to promote a marriage between the Prince of 
Wales and their young queen, but in the prosecu- 
tion of their enmity against France and their at- 
tacks upon the Catholics, they were prepared to 
sacrifice their country as a separate kingdom ; and 
had Henry been less hasty and impetuous ; had 
he, according to the earnest entreaty of Sir George 
Douglas, who was one of his principal agents, ab- 
stained from hostilities, and endeavoured to con- 
ciliate rather than to exasperate the people, the 
consequences might have been calamitous to their 
independence. But the cruel expedition of Hert- 
ford, the insolent demands of his master regarding 
the delivery of the princess, and the discovery of the 
base and venal conduct of many of the nobles, who 
were pensioned by England, revived in the nation all 
the feelings of ancient animosity to the sister kingdom, 
and so effectually strengthened the party, of Cardi- 
nal Beaton,’that they succeeded in attaching the Re- 
gent Arran to their interest, and possessing themselves 
of the supreme power in the government. At the 
same time, this ambitious churchman, who had re- 
ceived from the Pope the dignity of legate d latere^ 
commenced a violent persecution against the Re- 
formers, and was in return regarded by them with 
feelings of deep and bitter animosity. Repeated pro- 
posals for the seizure, and even for the assassination 
of the cardinal, were made to Henrjjjj^by some of the 
leaders of the Protestant party ; and these intentions 
were abandoned for the time, not because he did not 
approve of getting rid of his enemy even by the most 
questionable means, but because he would not agree 
to the terms stipulated by the conspirators.* 

* Tjtler’s History of Scotian^ vol. v. pp. 425, 426. 
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The cruelty and intolerance of Beaton at last 
precipitated his fate. He had seized George Wish- 
art, a’ man of eminent piety, who having imbibed 
the reformed opinions abroad, had returned to his 
native country with the determination to preach the 
truth. After having employed himself assiduously 
for more than two years in a successful attack upon 
the superstitions of the Romish clergy, and in ex- 
pounding to the people the doctrines of the Gospel, 
he at length fell into the hands of his mortal enemy 
the cardinal, who, contrary to the remonstrances of 
the governor, arraigned him as a heretic, and con- 
demned him to the flames. 

This barbarous sentence was carried into instant 
execution ; but it proved fatal to the proud church- 
man. Wishart was a gentleman of ancient family, 
well connected, and much beloved by the leaders of 
the Protestant party. Beaton had already made him- 
self unpopular by his excessive arrogance and am- 
bition ; the profligacy of his private life rendered him 
disreputable in the eyes of the people ; and the cruel 
execution of the reformer not only excited indigna- 
tion, but prompted a desire of revenge. Some of those 
daring and unscrupulous men, who had already pro- 
posed his assassination, now renewed the conspiracy 
against him ; they were joined by others, who acted 
from a fanatical persuasion that it was justifiable to 
remove by any means so determined an enemy of the 
truth ; and there seems the strongest ground for be- 
lieving that they were encouraged by the King of 
England. On the morning of the 29th of May 1545 , 
they seized the Castle of St Andrews, in which the 
legate had deemed himself secure ; and, bursting into 
his bedchamber, which he had vainly attempted to 
barricade against them, murdered him in a manner 
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as barbarous as it was deliberate. They immediate- 
ly opened a correspondence with Henry, offered to 
hold the castle for his behoof, and received from him 
assurances of assistance and support.* 

This monarch, from the natural habit of his body, 
increased by a devotion to the pleasures of the table, 
had now grown extremely unwieldy and corpulent ; 
his temper, at all times headstrong, had become of late 
unusually fierce ; and the utmost care in those who 
attended him was frequently unsuccessful in pre- 
venting the most frightful paroxysms of resentment 
and fury. His jealousy of any encroachments upon 
his supremacy, or any deviations from that standard 
of religious doctrine which he had laid down, was 
excessive; and Gardiner, with the men of the ancient 
learning, profited by this disposition to renew the 
persecutions under the act of the Six Articles, and 
to oppose every attemj)t which was made by the 
zeal of Craniner to proceed in the Reformation. 

On one occasion the queen herself made a narrow 
escape. Catherine, who was attached to the new 
principles, had been at first encouraged by the king 
to communicate her opinion upon religious subjects ; 
and she would sometimes exert her influence with 
her lord in pleading the cause of the oppressed, and 
attempting to mitigate the severity of persecution. 
Hitherto he had taken this in good part; but when 
confined to his chamber, and rendered irritable by 
constant pain from ulcers in his limbs, her prudence 
in continuing such polemical discussions may be 
justly doubted. She, however, had the honesty or 
the temerity to persevere ; and, on one occasion, find- 
ing Gardiner with the sick monarch, ventured not 
only to differ from him in opinion, but to urge her 
• Tytler’s History of Scotland, vol. v. pp. 429, 469. 
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husband to perfect the work he had begun. When 
she retired, he could not conceal his dissatisfaction. 
“ A good hearing it is/’ said he, when women 
become such cl(‘rks, and a thing much to my comfort, 
to come in mine old age to be taught by my wife.” 

This opportunity the craft of Gardiner failed 
not to improve. lie extolled Henry’s great learn- 
ing and profound acquaintance with divinity, and 
wondered that any should be found who had the 
rashness to question his judgment in such matters. 
He observed, that those who acted thus would not 
scruple to oppose him in deeds as well as words ; 
and aggravated the royal displeasure by insinuating, 
that he could make great discoveries against the 
queen, if he were not deterred by the power of her 
faction, and a regard for his own safety. 

By such representations Henry was so far moved 
that he permitted articles of accusation to be prepar- 
ed against his consort, and actually signed them with 
his own hand, previous to the intended impeachment. 
It was resolved also to arrest some of her female 
relatives, and to bring them to trial on the statute 
of the Six Articles. The day and even the hour in 
which she was to be seized had been determined 
on; but Wriothesly, the chancellor, who had en- 
gaged in the plot with Gardiner, accidentally dropt 
the bill of articles which had received the royal 
signature. It was fortunately found by one of her 
friends, and carried to her immediately ; she perused 
the contents, saw the king’s hand at the bottom of 
the paper, and, giving herself up for lost, fell into a 
dangerous sickness. It was apparent to Wendy, her 
physician, that her malady was in the mind ; and his 
majesty, whose sympathy began to be awakened, not 
only visited her, but showed much kindness, and, in 
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conversation with the medical attendant, let out the 
secret of the designs contemplated against her. 

Happily for his royal patient, the physician was a 
man of sense as well as skill ; and he instructed the 
queen in the most prudent way of effecting a reconci- 
liation. When somewhat recovered, she went to wait 
upon the king, who received her kindly, and soon 
turned the discourse upon religion. To his surprise, 
Catherine avoided the discussion, and began to talk 
in a submissive manner of the subjection which, 
as a woman, she owed, in that as well as in all 
other points, to her lord, and the happiness she enjoy- 
ed in having so learned a prince for her instructor. 

Not so, by St Mary !** said Henry ; you are be- 
come a doctor, Kate, more fitted to instruct us than 
receive our instructions.” But here, too, the queen 
was ready. She replied, his majesty had much 
mistaken the freedom she had taken to argue with 
him ; her object was to engage him in discourse, to 
divert his attention from his disorder, and thereby 
alleviate his pain ; whilst, at the same time, she re- 
ceived profit by his majesty’s learned expositions.” — 
^^And is it so, sweetheart ?” said the king; ‘^then are 
we perfect friends again.” Upon which he embraced 
her, expressed the utmost satisfaction at this explana- 
tion, and dismissed her with assurances of his love. 

Meanwhile her enemies, Wriothesly and Gardi- 
ner, were unacquainted with this reconciliation. 
The very day which succeeded it had been appointed 
for carrying her to the Tower; the weather was 
fine, and Henry having gone to take the air in the 
garden, sent for his spouse, who immediately joined 
him. During this interview, *and whilst engaged 
in conversation, the hour appointed for the arrest 
arrived, and the chancellor entered the garden, with 
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forty of the guard, to seize the queen. The king, 
who knew ’his errand, stept aside with him, and, 
after some little discourse, was heard to call him 
knave, arrant knave, fool, and beast, — bidding him 
instantly avaunt out of his sight. Catherine, un- 
aware of his enmity to her, endeavoured to pacify 
the monarch, and earnestly interceded for the chan- 
cellor. But Henry, repeating his invectives against 
Wriothesly, only smiled at her ignorance. Ah ! 
poor soul,'* said he, thou little knowest how ill he 
deserves this grace at thy hand. On my word, 
sweetheart, he hath been to thee an arrant knave ; 
and so let him go/* After this the king never could 
endure the sight of Gardiner, who laboured in every 
way, but in vain, to recover the confidence which 
had been deservedly withdrawn ; yet we are told 
that the prelate continued to shufile himself in among 
the councillors, and proceed with them to the ante- 
chamber, waiting till they had concluded their 
labours, and then go down again, thus preserving 
the appearance of retaining a share in the public 
business.* 

It would have been pleasing could we have 
dwelt upon this escape made by the queen, as one 
of the last transactions which illustrate the per- 
sonal character of this monarch. But, short and 
dark as was the period of life now allotted him, it 
was to be lighted up by the flames of martyrs, and 
stained by the blood of the noblest and the most 
accomplished of his victims. About this time Mrs 
Anne Askew, a lady of ancient family, remark- 

• In State-papers published by Government, vol. i. p. 883, is 
preserved a letter from Gardiner to Heniy', dated 2d December 
1546, in which he apologizes for his conduct, and requests forgive- 
ness in some matter not clearly described. See also Gardiner to 
Paget, State-papers, p. 884. 
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able accomplishments, and great beauty, had em- 
braced the reformed opinions. Her chief offence 
appears to have been a denial of transubstantiation ; 
upon which point she was repeatedly brought before 
the council. Of her examinations, on these occa- 
sions, she has herself left a pathetic and interesting 
account, which has been preserv^ed by Fox, and 
presents a picture of religious persecution which it 
is impossible to read without horror. On finding 
her fixed in the resolution to maintain her belief, 
the next object of the inquisitors was to discover her 
accomplices, as the king had been informed she could 
name, if she were willing, a great number of her 
sect. Strong suspicions were even entertained that 
she was secretly encouraged ])y some of the privy- 
council : tliis, liowcver, slie positively denied ; upon 
which Gardiner and Wriothesly, the lord-chancel- 
lor, ordered Knevet, tlie lieutenant of the Tower, 
to put her on the rack. She was then let down into 
the lower dungeon, where she beheld that dreadful 
instrument, and the gaoler standing beside it, his 
sleeves tucked up, and ready for his office. Still, 
her courage was unshaken ; and the lieutenant, al- 
though compelled by his office to obey, was anxious 
to spare her the extremity of the torture. He com- 
manded the gaoler to stretch her on the iron plat- 
forpa, but only to pinch” her ; after which, being 
about to take her down, he was reprimanded by 
Wriothesly, and ordered to proceed. This he re- 
fused, although threatened with the royal displea- 
sure;^ upon which the other threw off his gown, 
and drew the rack himself, till her bones and joints 
were almost plucked asunder. She was then untied, 
and having fainted away from the excess of torture 
inflicted on her by this legal monster, was removed 
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from the dungeon in a chair or litter.* No persua- 
sions, not even the offer of her life, could prevail on 
her to recant, and she was soon after, with three other 
sacramentarians, publicly burnt at Smithfield.f 

It is a melancholy feature of those times, that 
so inhuman an execution appears to have made 
little impression, and is passed over by contempo- 
rary annalists with cold brevity ; but it was other- 
wise when the Duke of Norfolk, the first peer of 
the realm, and his son, the Earl of Surrey, were 
arrested on a charge of high treason, and sent to the 
Tower. The circumstances which led to their im- 
prisonment, and the manner in which their trial was 
conducted, present us with one of those exhibitions 
of successful intrigue, wdiich so frequently occur 
under a despotic government. 

It had been aj)parent for some years, that a bitter 
rivalry existed between the ancient house of Howard 
and the powerful but comparatively modern family 
of the Seymours. The Duke of Norfolk was a man 
whose public services, especially as an excellent mi- 
litary leader, were acknowledged by all. Amongst 
the nobility, he was the first in dignity as well 
as in power; his family-alliances were extensive, 
his patrimonial estates great ; and what, perhaps, 
at this moment, rendered his authority more for- 
midable, was his being considered the head of th« 
Popish party, both at home and abroad. -From the 
time that he captured the celebrated Scottish seaman, 
Andrew Barton (1511) to his suppression of the re- 
bellion named the Pilgrimage of Grace, his life had 
been little else than an uninterrupted series of be- 
nefits conferred upon his country. 

His son, the Earl of Surrey, whose name shines 
• Fox, voi. ii. p. 1129. Ibid. p. 12(10. Godwin, p. 201. 
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mth SO bright a lustre in the history of English 
poetry, was undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
men of his age, — of an aspiring mind, undaunted 
resolution, and extraordinary abilities, both in the 
council and the field ; but he was haughty to the 
new nobility, obstinate and headstrong in his tem- 
per, ready to take fire at the slightest appearance of 
injustice, and quick and thoughtless in his expres- 
sions of resentment. Having a principal command 
in the late French war, he had sustained a defeat, 
which irritated the king, and occasioned his being 
superseded by the Earl of Hertford, — a circumstance 
which must necessarily have increased a jealousy 
already existing between these two noblemen. 

Hertford, a man of equal ambition, — daring in 
his designs, and little solicitous regarding the means 
he employed, was uncle to Prince Edward, the heir- 
apparent ; and, as it became every day more cer- 
tain that the death of the king could not be far dis- 
tant, he was anxious to secure for himself the pro- 
tectorship of the realm during the minority of the 
youthful monarch. In this project, none were so 
likely to thwart and perhaps to defeat him as the 
Howards ,* and it became therefore aii object with 
him and his party to accomplish their ruin. This, 
it is evident, was the true origin of the prosecution 
against these noble persons. Surrey had impru- 
dently declared his resolution to revenge himself on 
Hertford after the king's death; and this nobleman, 
aware of such designs, determined to anticipate them. 
Henry, sensible that he had short time to live, had set- 
tled the crown on his son ; he was solicitous to adopt 
every measure which could secure him in the undis- 
turbed possession of the throne, and not less anxious 
that the independence of the kingdom with reference 
5 
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to the see of Rome, and the partial reformation which 
he had established, should not be disturbed under 
his successor. All this made him naturally jealous 
of the Howards, the only persons who were capable 
of thwarting his measures ; and Hertford availed 
himself of such suspicions to effect the downfal of 
those whose influence he dreaded, and with whose 
resentment he had been openly threatened. 

Surrey’s principal accuser was Sir Richard South- 
well, who, coming to the privy-council, declared 
that he could reveal certain things which touched 
his fidelity to the king.*^ What these accusations 
were does not appear ; but the earl was instantly sum- 
moned from Kennington, whore lie was engaged in 
his favourite literary pursuits ; and lie obeyed with 
the promptitude and courage of a man conscious 
of innocence. He denied sohminly tluj truth of the 
charges brought against him ; he demanded a public 
trial, and to be confronted with his accuser; and 
should this be refused, he clialhmged him to single 
combat, declaring that he felt so confident in the pu- 
rity of his motives, that he was ready to renounce the 
advantage of his armour, and to fight him in his 
shirt, — a defiance whi(;h may sound unkiiightly to 
our ears, but which was then not uncommon, t No- 
thing of this, however, was permitted liy the privy- 
council ; they were too intent on securing their vic- 
tim to suffer it ; and, without further investigation, 
he was ordered into confinement (2d Dec. 1547). 

Almost immediately after, his fatln^r the duke 
was sent for ; and, on his arrival in London, was also 
lodged in the Tower. This, as we have learnt from 


* Nott’s Life of Surrey, p. Carte, vol. iii. p. 190. 

+ Nott, ut supra, pp. aud Fabliaux par le Grand, vol. i. p. 160. 

2 F 
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Henry himself, who best knew the tyranny he had 
fostered, was a certain prelude to destruction ; and 
the event justific'd his prediction. Depositions pre- 
paratory to tlieir trial were immediately taken ; 
and it happened, unfortunately for them both, 
that the domestic dissensions in their family af- 
forded their enemies the means of procuring evi- 
dence against them. Norfolk had been four years 
separated from his duchess, a daughter of the late 
Duke of Buckingham, and a woman of fierce and 
vindictive temper. Surrey, on the otluT hand, had 
incurred the (mrnity of his sister, the Duchess of 
Richmond ; and it presents us with a melancholy 
picture of the malignity and subserviency of those 
times, that .amongst tl)e principal witnesses who came 
forward to depose against tlie father and the son 
were the wife and the sister. Yet, after all, their 
accusations amounted to little or nothing ; the 
duchess affirmed that she had heard her brother 
speak with bittern(‘ss against the Earl of Hertford, 
to whom he attributed his imprisonment. She ob- 
served that he won' on his arms, instead of a ducal 
coronet, what appeared to her mu(‘h like a close 
crown, with the cipher H. R., which she took to be 
the king’s cipher. It appeared that Norfolk, in 
right of his wife, had quartered the arms of her fa- 
ther, the Duke of Buckingham, which, owing to his 
lineal descent from Edward the Third, were the 
king’s arms ; but, on his attainder, the duke had 
substituted a blank quarter in their place."' Surrey, 

• In the State-papers published by Government, vol. i. p. byi, 
is a curious paper, entitled " Charges {^'iiinst the Duke of Norfolk 
and the Earl of^ Surrey.” It is, we arc intbrnied by the editor, in the 
liaudwriting of Wriothesly, the chanetdlor, hut eou tains various in- 
terlineations and corrections, writtrm by Henry hinisclf in a tremu- 
lous hand. Of these charges, which undoubtedly formed the ground- 
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howoverjiad reassanicd tliom, contrary to his father’s 
wishes; so that, instead of the ducal coronet, lie won* 
a cap of maintenance, with powdered fur, and a close 
crown.* In addition to this, it was prov ed by the evi- 
dence of two persons, named Knevett and Pope, that 
the earl had entertained some Italians, who were sus- 
pected to be spies ; that the duke Iiad expressed some 
dissatisfaction with the changes in religion ; that he 
had remarked the iiKTcasing infirmities of tlie king ; 
had ljiment(‘d his Iiaving withdrawn his confidence 
from him ; and had spoken with severity of sonn* of the 

new nobility,” who, he allirmed, did not love him. 

Such was tile sum of the depositions against these 
distinguialuHl p(‘rsons ; and it is evident that, even 
admitting their truth, tliey amount to no crime, and 
scarcely infer a shade of moral delinquency; yet, 
upon being duly weighed by the judges, they gave 
it as their opinion, that the olfence of the Earl of Sur- 
rey amounted to high treason. He was immediately 
brought to trial liefore a special (Wiirnission, on the 
charge of hiiving traitorously borne the arms of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, mixed and quartered with the 
coat of his own family. II(‘ defended himself, as 
had been anticipated, with extraordinary spirit and 
ability, bidiig, in the words of Lord Herbert, a man 
of deep understanding, sharp wit, and high courage. 
He admitted that he liad borne the arms of the Con- 

work of the impeuchiiient, tlie most .singular is the following, sug- 
ge.sted probably to the king by the jcalou.sy of Hertford: — If a 
man cotnpassuuj imifi liiinaclf io (fova n. (ftr reaim^ do aeliially 
(fo ahout lo rule the kiny, should, for that purpose, advise his 
daughter or sister to bet-onie his harlot, ihiukuty Uierchy to briny 
it to pass, au d so Lvould r ule both father and son, as by this neoct 
article doih more appear ndmi this importelh. If a man say 
these words, — ‘ If tlie king die, who should have the rule of the 
prince but my fatlu^r or 1,’ what it hnportctli.'’ — The W'ords in 
italics arc interlineations in tlie king's hand. 

• Carte, vol. iii. p. PJl. 
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fessor, but he exhibited the authority of the heralds 
for so doing ; lie proved that his ancestors had in- 
variably worn them, both at home and abroad, and 
that the same shield had been constantly and with- 
out quarrel borne by himself in Henry’s presence, 
and by his ancestors in the court of his royal predeces- 
sors. But all was in vain, the j ury pronounced him 
guilty, and, within a week after, he was beheaded 
in the Tower, with extreme privacy, and a studious 
suppression of all circumstances attending his death.* 
There appears even some doubt whether the warrant 
for his execution could have been signed by the king. 

During the proceedings against Surrey, tJie illness 
of the unhappy monarch had increased to an alarm, 
ing height. Owing to his enormous bulk, it had 
been for some time necessary to employ a machine 
to lift him into his chair, or remove him from one 
chamber to another ; the ulcers in his legs gave him 
at times excruciating torture ; and, with a slow 
fever which had long lurked about him, seemed to be 
rapidly undermining his strength. Meanwhile So- 
merset and his faction were earnestly solicitous to 
rid themselves of the Duke of Norfolk ; but no suf- 
ficient evidence had been procured against him ; and 
as the king’s death was daily expected, there was 
no time for the formalities of a trial. It was resolved 
to proceed against him therefore by bill of attainder ; 
but even this most unjust method required some plea 
on which it should be founded. 

In these circumstances, his enemies, in whom he 
well knew at this moment the whole powe^: of the 
government was centred, acted towards him with the 
utmost craft and cruelty. They alleged that his ma- 
jesty was willing and anxious to pardon him if he 
• Herbert, p. 2f>& 
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would merely acknowledge his guilt ; and the un- 
fortunate nobleman^ falling into the snare, permitted 
himself to sign a confession, which is evidently a 
manufactured document, and goes far to establish his 
innocence. He allowed that he had occasionally 
communicated to various persons the secrets of the 
privy-council, contrary to his allegiance ; that he 
had concealed the treasonable act of his son, the 
Earl of Surrey, in using the arms of Edward the 
Confessor ; and that he himself had been guilty of 
equally traitorous conduct in bearing the same arms, 
which of right belonged alone to Prince Edward.* 
This acknowledgment the duke believed was to be 
followed by his immediate pardon ; but he was mi- 
serably deceived. It was, in truth, only extorted 
from him to compass his destruction ; and a bill of 
attainder founded on his confession was hurried 
through Parliament. As the king was then lying 
on his deathbed, the usual mode of waiting for the 
royal assent till the end of the session might have 
permitted their victim to escape : to obviate this, the 
chancellor produced a commission under the sign- 
manual, empowering him to signify the consent of the 
monarch, which he declared he accordingly did ; and 
the disgraceful scene was concluded by despatching 
a messenger to tlie Tower to order the execution at 
an early hour on the morning of the following day. 

These proceedings took place on the 27th of Ja- 
nuary; but before their cruel purpose could be ac- 
complished Henry was no more. Oh the evening of 
that day, the royal physicians having warned those 
around him that death was rapidly approaching. 
Sir Anthony Denny had the courage to undertake 
a task from which all who knew the temper of the 


*' Rymer, F(£d<;ra, vol xv. p..llO. 
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royal sufferer were willing to shrink. He ap- 
proached his bed, and leaning over the king, ex- 
plained to him that all help from human aid was 
now vain ; that it was meet for him to think over 
his past life, and seek for God*s mercy through 
Christ. Contrary to expectation, he thanked him 
for his fidelity, and expressing much contrition 
for his many and aggravated sins, declared his hope 
of pardon through Christ. It was then suggested, 
that he should confer with some divines, and Henry 
replied, — With no other but Archbishop Cranmer, 
and not with him as yet. Let me repose a little, 
and as I find myself, I will determine.’* After an 
hour's sleep he awoke, and becoming faint, command- 
ed that Cranmer, who was then at Croydon, should 
be sent for with all haste. By the time he arrived 
the sovereign was speechless, yet he knew him, and 
taking him by the hand, appeared to hear the words 
of the archbishop, who earnestly (»xhorted him to 
place all his hopes of salvation in God's mercy through 
his Saviour, and besought him, if not in words, at 
least by some sign, to testify his hope. The king 
uporf this regarded him steadily for a moment, wrung 
his hand, and expired.* 

It may be doubted whether, in the wide range of 
English history, there is to be found any monarch 
whose moral features, upon minute examination, 
become more harsh and repulsive than Henry the 
Eighth. Vain, capricious, profligate, and tyranni- 
cal, he seems, even in the generous season of youth, 
to have exhibited but few indications of a better 
mind ; and these promises soon withered under the 
influence of that greatest curse of princes, the early 
possession of supreme power. It was this that acted 


Godwin, p. 207. Rapin, p. 102. 
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SO fatally upon a hearty from the first intensely 
selfish, never disciplined by misfortune, and which, 
experiencing no cheek to unlimited enjoyment, be- 
came early the abject slave of its passions. It is 
this same omnipotence of his own will, fostered in 
an extraordinary degree by the subserviency of his 
parliaments, the servility of his nobles, and the 
timid acquiescence of his people, which produced, as 
he advanced in years, that portentous combination 
of sensuality and intolerance, from which the mind 
painfully and instinctively recoils. 

Turning from the prince to the people, to the 
pow(;r of its great legislative assembly, the conside- 
ration possessed by the Upper House, or the protec- 
tion enjoyed by the citizens, we find the retrospect 
equally mortifying. Reasoning from what they 
did to what they might have done, it may be 
questioned whether any outrage upon the law, or 
any infringement, however gross, upon the property 
and liberty of the subject, was not likely, under this 
reign, to have found a sanction in Parliament and 
on the bench. It is not indeed to be forgotten, that 
the law itself was, in many respects, in a degraded 
states— often unjust, loose, informal, and alfording 
an easy handle to tyranny, without being perverted 
from its established course ; yet, even with this al- 
lowance, the history of the period affords repeated 
examples to corroborate the remarks here made. 

But perhaps the most striking feature in those 
times is the contrast presented between the great 
results which were brought to pass by Divine Pro- 
vidence, during the course of this reign, and the 
character of the instruments employed to work 
out these beneficent designs. If we look to the 
most eminent and powerful men of the age, we 
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find in most of them a lamentable contradiction 
between their profession and their practice ; in their 
letters, the purest expositions of revealed truth; 
in their actions, a reckless disregard of it, little 
or no value set on human life, a familiarity with 
conspiracy ; encouragements held out to assassina- 
tion, and a full admission of that flagrantly- wicked 
principle, that the end justifies the means. Yet by 
these persons it was that the ancient strongholds of 
error and superstition were successfully assailed; by 
their efforts that the despotism of Papal infallibility 
was shook off ; the Scriptures communicated to the 
people in their own language, and tlie light of 
Divine truth let in upon the cold and comfortless 
twilight which covered the human mind. 

Religion had rather convinced the reason than 
converted the heart of the age ; upon which some 
of the worst features of feudalism were yet discerni- 
ble in fresh and prominent relief. It remained, 
alas ! it still remains for us to see its blessed effects, 
in the dissemination of that universal charity which 
is the fulfilment of the law, — which, once establish- 
ed ill its sweet and ail-pervading influences, would 
convert this world from an arena, stained with the 
blood of contending sects, and ringing with the din 
of spiritual polemics, into that blessed retreat of 
peace and love, to which angels might delight to 
come on their errands of mercy, and where man 
might enjoy some little antepast of Heaven. 
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clares war against France, 437. 
Marries Catherine Parr, 440. In- 
terviews with Cramner, 441, 44.3. 
Makes peace with France, 447. 
His increasing illness and impetu- 
ous temper, 450. Last sickness 
and death, 4G0-4fi2. Character of 
Uiis motiarch, 402. Ketiections 
upon his reign, 4G3. 

Hertford, Earl of, invades Scotland, 
438. H is ambitious charatder, 456. 

Howard, Sir Edward, makt’s a de- 
scent upon Brittany, 52. Engages 
tlie French fleet, 53. His death, in 
an attack on them at Brest, 55. 

Howard, Catherine, Henry becomes 
enamoured of her, 419. Their 
marriage, 427. Her shameless life, 
433. She and Lady Rochfort at- 
tainted ; their execution, 435. 

I. 

Institution of a Christian Man, or 
the Bishop’s Book, 415. 


Insurrection in York«l.;<\' encou- 
raged by the Cathol;* .'-, I 

Ireland, unset' >ed state of. 1 7 1 . For- 
mi»' lie rebtllion in, 390. Act 
suppressing the Papal supremacy 
extended to, ib. 

J. 

James IV- d’ Scotland, his marriage 
with the dneess Margaret of Eng- 
land. *21 Dispute wiMi Henry 
VIII. 46; agaii;st u'-iom lie de- 
clare.'J war, 59. Inviidcs iingland ; 
isslain in the b itflc of i- iodden, 66. 

Jiimes V, cons-eins to .in interview 
witli Henry, but bie:iks his ap- 
pointment, 431. His rout at 
Solway Moss, and death, 432. 

Julio de Medici is elected Poiie, by 
the title of tdi*meiit VIl., 180. 
(See Clement Vll.) 

Julius II., Pojie, his ambition, 27. 
Presents F *nry witli the golden 
rose, 45. 

K. 

Kildare, Earl of, and his five uncles, 
are executed for rebellion, 390. 

L. 

Lambert’s trial for heresy, — Henry 
sits in judgment, 3.95.' Is con- 
demneil and hurned, 397. 

Leo X., Pope, authorizes a sale of 
iiKiulgences, 88. His imprudence, 
96. Ili.s death, M6. 

Lilly, William, head-master of St 
Paul’s School, 42. 

Linacre.l'homas, an excellent scho- 
lar, 33 ; and })hysician toTIenry,42. 

Louis XII., King of France, his dif- 
ficulties, 65. lixtrieates him.‘ielf, 
and averts the war with England, 
68. Hi.s marriage with Mary, Hen- 
ry’s si.ster, 69. His death, 73. 

Lupset, Thomas, Itis exertions for 
the revival of letUT.s, 206, 

Luther, Martin, rise of, 87. His at- 
tack on indulgences;>88. His cou- 
rage and perseverav: (. e, 97. His 
treatise against thCiCopedoin, 98. 
His remarks on Henry’s book, 135. 
Apologetic letter to the king, 214. 
Ills summary of doctrine, 215. 

M. 

Mary, Queen of Scotland, accession 
of, 4,32. Henry projects a mar- 
riage between her and Prince Ed- 
ward, ib. 

Mary, Princess,6ister of Henry V 1 1 1 ., 
marriage of, to Louis XII., king 
of France, 69. Her letter to Hen- 
ry, 72. Marriage to Viscount Lisle, 
afterwards Duke of Suffolk, 74. 



INDEX. 


Maximilian, Emperor, visits Henry 
in tile l-hi^lisb caiw>, bO. His 
aeath, 107. 

Monasteries in England, disrtt-JLutit.n 
of several, and application or their 
funds, ‘ill. Abustis practised in 
these institutions, 857. A general 
visitation (rf, and impositions pre- 
valent in, 360. Suppression, 
and assumption of tU jr revenues 
by the crown, 362. Uv^opularity 
of tj)e.se niea.sijres, 3H(». Final sup- 
pression of, and dis[)nsol of the 
revernies, 404, 40.'). lleliections on 
their dissolution, 407. 

Montacute, l..ord, tried for treason, 
and executed, 390. 

More, Sir'i'hoMias, 11, 13. His dispu- 
tation with the .Scotist, 3‘i. Chosen 
Speaker of tlie Coinnions; his ta- 
lents and cliaracti'r, ir)7. Is con- 
sulted by Henry on the divorce, 
247. < iiuoa'll.-i-, 2!il. 11 1 signs 

the fivy ..•■d, .'.■j;!. I.^•|■n-e•. the 

uatli of supremacy, and i.s com- 
initt(*(l to the Tower, 347. His 
trial, 34N. East interview with his 
daughter. 349. llehuviour on the 
scaltbld, 35(1. His character, 351. 


IN . 

Norfolk, DuKe of, on the fall ofWol- 
aey,be(‘otaes president of the coun- 
cil, 290. Is jiresident of the court 
on the trial of Anne lloleyn, 375. 
Arrested, with his son the Earl of 
Surrey. .i cli.trge of high trea- 
son, 45.5. H.’' .i!!.uiuU-r; is or- 

dorttd to be executed, but saved 
by the king’s death, 461. 

P. 

Pace, Ridiai'd, his interview wdth 
Henry, 110. His character and 
abilities. 111. His exertions for 
the revival of classical literature in 
England, 1 13. (kirrespondeace 
with Wol; y, 141, 144. 

Parliament ailed by Henry, 1.56. 
Debates u an the .supplies, 163. 
Resistance of the (Commons, 167. 
The subsidies granted, 16S. Se- 
p.aratioii of the Church of England 
from the (’hurch of Romo, — the 
king recognised ns head of the 
Engli.sh Church, 336. Acts passed 
regulating the succession, .337 ; and 
eontirniing the divorce, 3.3H. The 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth de- 
clared illegitimate, — the king em- 
owered to disiiose of the crowm 
y will, 3S4. Act of the Six Arti- 
cles, 402. King’s decrees to have 
the force of statutes, 404. 


Parr, Lady Catherine, is married to 
Henry, 439. Her attachment to 
the Heformer.s, 440, 4.50. Plots 
against her, 451 ; defeated, 452. 

Paul III. succeeds Clement VII. in 
ilie Papal see, 355. Excommu- 
nicates Henry, and pronounces hi* 
kirigdr»iu to be under an interdict, 
350, 391. 

Pavia, battle of, 185‘. 

Pole, Cardinal, is intrusted with the 
exix;ution of ther Bull against 
llenry, 392. His clurracter, ib. 
Dt.'signs against the government, 

aosi 


It. 

Rebec, battle of, 170. 

Reforuuttion, the, rise of, 85. Its 
progre.s.s, 94. Dawning of, in Eng- 
lan(h 243. .Advances towards, 385. 
Is retai rlod by the aseeridency of 
the Romish party, 439, 450. 

Religious house.s ( See Monasteries). 

Richmond. Countess of, mother of 
Henry VII., her character, 10. A 
great benefactress to learning, 11, 

Rochfort, Viscount, with Weston, 
Brereton, Norris, a)id Smeaton, 
tried and condemned, 374. Their 
execution, 379. 

Romo taken and .sacked by the army 
of the (\)nstable Bourbon, 221. 
Cruelties of the soldiers, 223. 

Itoinisli Church, state of, in 1517, 96. 

S. 

Sadler, Sir Ralph, his embassy to 

( Scotland, 431. 

Salisbury, Countess of, Iut impri- 
sonment and trial, 3.99. Her exe- 
cution, 430. 

Scotland, state of, in 1 523, 1 70. Fac- 
tion of its nobles in the interest of 
England, 437, 447. Invaded by the 
Earl of Hertford, 438. Henry’s 
<tt?signs upon, 4.‘16, 447 ; are de- 
feated by his violence, 448. 

Seymour, Jane, the king’s passion 
for, 367. Is married to Henry, 
3»3. Her ileath, 390. 

.Six Articles, per.secutions under the 
act of the, 428, 410, 450. 

Suffolk, Duke of, invades France, 
174. His retreat, 175. Is created 
Earl Marshal, 291, 

Surrey, Thomas, Earl of, his charac- 
ter, 19. He commands the Eng- 
lish at Flodden, 66. 

Surrey, Henry, Earl of, is sent to fhe 
Tower on a charge of high trea- 
son, 45.5. His ch<aracter, 456. His 
trial, condemnation, and execu- 
tion, 459, 460. 
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INDEX. 


T. 

Tcrouenne, siege of, by the English, 
,%*, 68. Capitulation, 66. 

Tetasel, John, preaches indulgences, 
88. Controversy with I. other, 91. 

Thomas a Becket’s shrine at Can- 
terbury ; its destruction and im- 
mense wealth, 391 . 

Tindal, William, his translation of 
the Scriptures, 409. His charac- 
ter and fate, 410. 

Tonstal, bishop of Durham, a fa- 
vourite of Henry, and an elegant 
scholar, 80, 82. His character, 81. 
Protests against the king’s supre- 
macy being acknowledged, 312. 

Tournay taken by the English, 65. 
Is restored to France, 10(). 

U. 

Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, degraded state of, 207. 
Their opinion on the subject of 
the king’s divorce, 297. 

V. 

Voyage of discovery to the north- 
west coast of America, 366. Suf- 
ferings from famine, and return of 
the expedition to England, 366. 

W. 

Warham, archbishop of Canterbur)% 
character of, 17. He resigns the 
.seals, 77. His letter to Wolsey, 
192. His death. 324. 

Wiltshire, Earl of, is sent ambassa- 
dor to Home ; his audience with 
Charles V. .300. 

Wishart, George, is arraigned as a 
heretic and burnt, 449. 

Wolsey aceonmanies Henry in his 
invasion of France, .6<;. Is made 
Bishop of 1'ournay, 70. His cha- 
racter ; early attainments ; rai>i<l 
rise and great influence with the 
king, 69-72. Is made a c.ardirial 
and lord high chancellor, 77. .Ap- 
pointed the Pope’s legate ; his ex- j 
traordinary magnificence, 78. Is I 
inimical to France, 79. Ilis vc- i 
nality, 100, Is gained over by ; 
Charles V. 118, Appointed arbi- i 
ter between Charles and Francis j 
1 . 140. His final aw^urd in favour j 


of the emperor, 142. Aspires to 
the Papal throne, but is disap- 
pointed, 146. His interview with 
the mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
don, 1.63. His visit to, and recep- 
tion by the* House of Commons, 
161. Is disliked by the people, 
169, Again aspires to the Pope- 
dom. 178; his disappointment, 180. 
Clement VII. extciuK his Icgan- 
tine authority ; he reaches the pin- 
maclc of power, 181. Change in his 
political conduct ; his secrtjt cor- 
respondetjcc with hVaiice, 183. 
Stormy interview with the mayor 
and (•ommon cV)iincil,192. Magnifi- 
cent entcrtainnicnts to the king, 
201. His encouragement of learn- 
ing ; he tbunds six public lectures 
at Oxford, 20.6. lli.s de.sign of 
founding two colleges, to the en- 
dowment of which ht* appropriates 
the funds of some of the smaller 
inotKisterics. 211. Popular di.scon- 
tents against him, 21 3, His devotion 
to the Church of Home, ,224. Mis- 
sion to the French court, 229. 
Concludes a treaty willi Franc.is I. 
at Aiiuens,‘i3l . His fruitless oppo- 
sition to Henry’s marri.ige with 
Anne BoUyii, 246, Ern])owered 
by the Pope to decide in the king’s 
divorce, 249. He atid ('ardiriiil 
Campegio hold their court for trial 
of tlic divorce, 2'il. His rebuke 
of the Duke of Sutfolk, 268. His 
precarious .situation, '.wO. Inter- 
view with Henry and symptoms 
of waning fav»>uV, 272. Charged 
W'ith a»i ilh'gal use of his legantine 
auth(»-i’y. ‘-’71. He nh .':ds 'Tuilty, 
27.6. 1 lis ui- ■! .‘.l e .uio tall. ih. lie- 
signs his iuunense wealth to the 
king, 27<»; to whom he addresses 
an implor ng letter, 277. Falls sick 
at Esher, iuid, on his recovery, is 
sent to his diocese at York, ‘280. 
His great po])\ilarity there, 281. 
Ilis cf»rrespor.dence with Home, 
282, Arrested on a charge of high 
treason, 2H4. His last sickness and 
death, 2KV. 

Wriothesly, Chancellor, engages 
with Gardiner in a plot against the 
queen, 451. 


THE END. 
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